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Approved method to get retailers 
fo push your line - 


The Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise Plan 


LACK of a strong consumer franchise is shutting 
the doors of retailers to some salesmen. 
Retailers are not interested in stocking and 
pushing brands which their customers are not 
interested in buying. 


Today's accentuated pattern in selling—fewer 
brands per classification per store, increasing 
reliance on self-service, cost-heightened 
pressure for store volume—exposes the in- 
adequacy of token or background advertising. 


Advertising today must be planned and used 
to build a consumer franchise— enjoyment of 
an important share of the day-in and day-out 
repeat buying by consumers relatively 
undisturbed by competition. With little personal 
selling by retailers in the store, the critical 
stage of selling has moved out of the store. 
Today's advertising job is to sell the consumer 
in the home before she goes to the store. 


To meet the situation the Chicago Tribune has 
developed a sound procedure that can build 
a consumer franchise for your brand that 
can get it stocked and pushed by retailers. 


Based on a first-hand knowledge of selling 
conditions in Chicago, the Tribune plan earns 
larger retail inventories, better store displays 
and faster turnover. It gets greater results 
from sales work. It gives you the benefit of 
the retailers’ own promotion. It can produce 
immediate high volume. It can give you the strong 
market position you want as a base for 
expansion and company progress. 


Proved in Chicago, the plan can be employed 
in other markets. It works in the big unit 
field as well as in packaged goods lines. By 
constructing a consumer franchise for your brand, 
it gives substance and significance to your 
dealer franchise plan. 


Here is the kind of a program that makes 
sense today. A Tribune representative will be 
glad to tell you how it can be applied in 
your business. Ask him to call. Do it now while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








At what age should an employee be retired? 



















How much annuity should an employee 
receive? 


How should present older employees be 
taken care of?’ 


Should employees contribute toward the plan? 
When should employees be given “vested” nghts? 
What will a plan cost? 

Why should I have a retirement plan for 


employees anyway? 





These vital pension questions 
needn’t stump you... 





Ask your Travelers agent or broker about Travelers 
Group Annuities and how they may be applied to your 
business. 

With The Travelers’ wide experience in the fields of 
investment and personnel relations to guide you, you'll 
be sure of getting a pension plan tailor-made to suit your 
needs and your resources. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insur- 
ance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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TRANSIT RADIO 


Now Operating in 
These Cities: 


Bradbury Heights, Md. 


{and suburbs of Washington, 


D. C.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
{and Covington, Ky.) 


Des Moines, lowa 
Evansville, Ind. 

Flint, Mich. 

Houston, Texas 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Suburbs) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Trenton, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


yority of Passengers Enjoy Transit Radio” 





—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





Transit Radio Poll 


Public taste is often nebulous. This can no 
longer be said, however, as to public taste in 
transit radio. A pool conducted for the Post- 
Dispatch among 23,000 bus and streetcar pas- 
sengers by the Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, School of Commerce and 
Finance, of St. Louis University indicates be- 
yond doubt that the great majority of pas- 
sengers enjoy transit radio. The vote is 749 
per cent in favor of transit radio, 15 per cent 
against and 10.1 per cent who have no opinion. 

The poll reveals some interesting results. 
Young people are overwhelmingly for music 
on the streetcars. Nearly 93 per cent of them 
ee 

At this point the ayes seem to have it. 











Editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June |, 1950 


One way to find out what people really think is to ask them. 


During the week of May |-6 The St. Louis Post-Dispatch commissioned the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, School of Commerce and Finance, St. Louis University, to 
ask 23,587 bus and streetcar passengers what they thought of transit radio. The survey 
was made at streetcar and bus transfer points throughout the city of St. Louis. 


75% OF THE RIDERS APPROVED, 10°% HAD NO OPINION, and 15% OPPOSED 
RADIOS ON BUSSES AND STREETCARS—— THUS CONFIRMING THE PREVIOUS 
FIGURE OF 85% UNOPPOSED AS SHOWN IN SURVEYS IN ST. LOUIS AND 
OTHER TRANSIT RADIO CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST. 


There are two highly important points about this survey: (I) It was paid for by The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch . . . a newspaper that has strongly opposed transit radio in St. Louis. 
(2) It was conducted by a great university using sound research techniques. 


Here is conclusive proof of transit radio's popularity with streetcar and bus riders . . . an- 
other reason why advertisers find it effective, fast and economical. 


Licensee of Radio KXOK and KXOK-FM (Transit Radio in Greater St. Louis) 
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What State produces more steel 
and more pretzels than 
any other State in the nation? 


ANSWER: 

That State that produces practically everything— 
Pennsylvania. Its production of steel has never 
yet been challenged as the largest single con- 
tribution made by any State in providing the 
raw materials for American industry. The State 
also makes 65% (in dollar value) of all the 
pretzels baked in the nation. Diversification is 
the keynote of the Keystone State. 


What State has its Primary Market 
in its smaller cities and towns? 


ANSWER: 





The Primary Market of Pennsylvania is in its 
82 cities and towns of less than 100,000 City 
Zone ...a mass market of 4,800,000 people, 
more than half of Pennsylvania’s population. 
These are the cities and towns that harbor 
the diversified industries of Pennsylvania. 


Penetrating the homes in the mass market 
is the “class” of mass media... the home- 
town newspapers, well-edited and well read 

. serving one-half of the great Pennsyl- 
vania market containing your prospective 


customers. 





ennsylvania 





/ a ... keystone market for greater national sales 


AMBRIDGE CITIZEN (E) @ BEAVER FALLS NEWS-TRIBUNE (E) @ BRISTOL COURIER (E) © CHAMBERSBURG PUBLIC OPINION (E) 
© CLEARFIELD PROGRESS (E) @ COATESVILLE RECORD (E) © CONNELLSVILLE COURIER (E) © HAZLETON PLAIN SPEAKER {E) 
@ HAZLETON STANDARD-SENTINEL (M) @ INDIANA GAZETTE (E) © JEANNETTE NEWS-DISPATCH (E) © LOCK HAVEN EXPRESS 
(E) © NEW CASTLE NEWS (E) @® SUNBURY DAILY ITEM (E) @© TOWANDA REVIEW (M) © WARREN TIMES-MIRROR (E) 
@ WASHINGTON OB8SERVER REPORTER (M&E) ® WAYNESBORO RECORD-HERALD (E) @® WILLIAMSPORT GAZETTE-BULLETIN 
(M) @ WILLIAMSPORT SUN (E) ® YORK DISPATCH (E). 
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Any time Dan’ got hungry, he just up and shot 


the nearest wild critter that had meat on it— 
usually a b’ar or a deer. Dan’l had a reliable 
storehouse of meat, on the hoof, right there in 


the forest. And he stayed close to it. 


Nowadays, if everybody wanted to stay close 
to the source of his meat supply many would 
have to move west of the Mississippi. That’s 
where about three-fifths of the meat is grown. 

But fortunately for people who like their 
meat regularly —and nearly everybody does 


—the U. S. has a meat supply service that 
fits the country’s size and population pattern. 
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For growing the meat, there are the cattle 
ranches of the West, and the “feeder farms” and 
hog-raising farms of the corn belt. For process- 
ing the meat and getting it to retailers in small 
towns and big cities alike, there are 4,000 meat 
packing companies—each constantly competing 
for a share of business by improving products 
and by selling at competitive prices. 

This is a supply service that assures a con- 
tinuous flow of wholesome meat from farm to 
table at a lower service cost than almost any 
other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago © Members throughout the U. S. 








How Mutual Life 
told the story 


of its new home...in 


The New York Times 


To publicize its new, 25-story home office building on New 
York’s busy Broadway, The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York—and 58 other advertisers—took an entire 24-page 
magazine section in The New York Times on Sunday, June 25. 


This graphic presentation of the new Mutual Life Building 
went into more than 1,100,000 homes in all 48 states. 


The New York Times was chosen to carry this section exclu- 
sively .. . because Mutual Life knew its message in The Times 
would reach and impress policyholders, agents and represent- 
atives, as well as leaders in American life and enterprise across 
the nation. 


Because of its continuing ability to attract, influence and im- 
press this kind of audience, The New York Times publishes 
more advertising than any other New York newspaper—and 
has done so for 31 consecutive years. 
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(1) Costs (2) Circulation Gain 
Prompt Ad Rate Increases 


Talk at NAEA Parley and Actual 
Hikes Reverse Trend of Early 1950 


By Lawrence Farrant 


HIKES in newspaper advertising 
rates during 1950 are being con- 
sidered, or are actually sched- 
uled, by publishers around the 
country, according to lobby talk 
at the Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association summer con- 
vention in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel this week. 

A spot check by Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER, sampling opinion among 
big and small newspapers, showed 
that half of the admen who were 
questioned planned a boost in 
rates before the end of the year 
or favored pushing through an in- 
crease. Inquiries indicated the rest 
of those questioned would hold 
the line without an increase be- 
cause of special factors in their 
own areas. 

The decisions to increase rates 
represented a turnabout of opinion 
since the convention of American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
two months ago when Cranston 
Williams, general manager of 
ANPA, declared publishers would 
think twice before giving the nod 
to such a hike. 

Sparking the reversal was an- 
nouncement by the New York 
Daily News late last week that 
ad rates would be increased an 
average of 5% effective Oct. 1. 

N. E. Hot for Hike 

A private conference of news- 
paper admen in the Northeast was 
held in a hotel away from the 
Waldorf during the week, spon- 
sored by one New England paper’s 
ad manager who was hot for an 
increase within the immediate fu- 
ture. Many Down East papers, 
however, were cagy about start- 
ing a parade. 

In percentages, lobby _ talk 
ranged from hikes of 244% to 
20% in various rates. Some ad 
managers, who plan no increase 
this year, have within the past 18 
months taken boosts of around 
5% to 10%. 

Leroy F. Newmyer, vicepresi- 
dent and ad director of the Toledo 
(O.) Blade, said rates in the Sun- 
day paper would go up 20% but 
that no change was contemplated 
in the daily paper. 

_ “We base this 20% hike on an 
increase of 40% in circulation.” 


But Mr. Newmyer opposed de- 
velopment of a trend toward high- 
er rates generally across the coun- 
try. “To maintain stability in the 
national economy,” he said, “news- 
papers should try to hold the line 
rather than to take a hike at this 
time.” 

Circumstances on the Sunday 
Blade, he noted, required the 20% 
increase in order to maintain vol- 
ume of advertising in the daily. 
As it is, advertisers have begun 
to show a preference for the Sun- 


day rates as against the daily 
rates. 
Few of the other newspapers 


planning or talking about rate 
hikes based their thinking on cir- 
culation. Almost all gave major 
weight to rising costs. Contract 
negotiations with mechanical 
unions were the prime factor. 
Newsprint costs were mentioned. 

Leon Kondell, retail aavertising 
manager of the Pussuic - Clifton 
(N. J.) Herald-News, reported his 
paper, of about 50,000 circula- 
tion, was hiking rates between 7% 
and 11%. 

An Ohio daily, in the under 
10,000 class, planned to charge 
7% or 8% more for local space 
beginning Oct. |. National rates, 
the general manager said, would 
go up about an equal amount. 


“We justify the rise on the ba- 
sis of costs,” he said. “Although 
we are non-union in the compos- 
ing room, our labor costs have 
climbed along with everybody else. 
A secondary factor is the rise in 
circulation, about 12% since the 
last rate change.” 

Another daily, several hundred 
miles to the west, forecast a rate 
hike late this year based on wage 
changes foreseen in contract talks 
to take place late this year. The 
ad director of this paper, in the 
under-100,000 class, was uncertain 
how the talks would turn out and 
preferred to remain anonymous in 
his interview. Most other admen 
also declined to be quoted on rate 
changes although all were inter- 
ested in a survey of the subject. 

Choice: Red Ink or Hike 

The ad director of a_ small 
Michigan daily said, “Rates have 
to go higher because production 
costs are up. If it weren't for the 
excessive volume of advertising, 
many papers would be in the red. 
But expansion of volume can’t go 
on forever. Only conclusion is 
that rates must go up with costs.” 

A southern New England daily 
urged rate hikes of 25% to cover 
the rise in costs. 

The director of advertising of a 
small upstate New York evening 
daily was a little more cautious. 
He put it this way: “If advertis- 
ing volume fell off 10%, many 
papers would go into the red. A 
hike would mean a temporary— 
60 to 90-day——decline in volume. 





Thomas H. Young, left, director of advertising, U. S. Rubber Co., 

relaxes after his report on the Pittsburgh Plan. Taking it easy with 

him is Herbert W. Moloney, President of Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, 
newspaper representatives, who worked out the plan with him. 
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Richard Hale, advertising director 


of the Shreveport (La.) Times, 
makes himself comfortable while 
listening to speeches. 


But it might hold up dollar re- 
ceipts even if space were smaller. 
And, later, space sales would prob- 
ably recover, depending on the 
economy of the country. There 
are too many uncertainties on 
which to base a decision on rate 
changes now.” 

South of the Mason and Dixon 
Line, one publisher was much 
more optimistic. “We raised our 
rates 1% years ago,” he said, 
“sufficient to take care of costs 
for the following three years.” 

Another Southerner, also satis- 
fied with recent increases, said no 
more were contemplated this year. 
The last was up 10% late in 1948. 
This was reported by G. A. Smith, 
Jr., retail ad manager of the Roa- 
noke (Va.) Times and World- 
News. 

No Change in Far West 

In the Far West, similar views 
were expressed. G. P. Swanson, 
ad director of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Chronicle and Spokes- 
man-Review, said, “No hike is ex- 
pected. Our last was in January, 
1948, but costs have gone up since 
then. And if there were to be a 
rise, it would be on cost, not on> 
circulation.” 

Only one adman interviewed ex- 
pressed the opinion that costs 
were leveling off in some ways. 
“On the whole, costs are up,” said 
Harold V. Manzer, ad director of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
and Gazette, “but we have noted 
a trend toward leveling off in 
wage rates in contract negotia- 
tions.” 

Thomas J. Cochrane, ad direc- 
tor of the New York News, whose 
rate hike announcement stirred 
some of the discussions, didn’t go 
along with this idea. “Our hike,” 
he said, “is based chiefly on ris- 
ing costs, including labor, al- 
though increased circulation was 
also an important factor.” 





Detailed coverage of NAEA 
program will be found on pages 
6, 7 and 53 of this issue. 











Retailer Pats, Slaps 
Newspaper Research 


ALAN A. WELLS, director of 
publicity for Kaufmann’s depart- 
ment store in Pittsburgh, thinks 
newspapers have “smartened” 
many retailers on the value of 
research—but he doesn’t like 
newspaper admen to know more 
about someone else’s business than 
they know about their own. 

“Executives and staff should 
know their own product,” he told 
the NAEA summer convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria this week, 
“Then, within practical limits, its 
usefulness to various users and 
prospects. Right now, the empha- 
sis seems to be too much, not 
entirely, but still too much, the 
other way around.” 

Mr. Wells commended three 
Pittsburgh newspapers for their 
research which had helped Kauf- 
mann’s to improve its merchandis- 
ing and promotion policies. 

“The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press un- 
questionably does an outstanding 
job of research, the most consis- 
tent and constructive effort that 
has ever reached my desk,” he 
said. “The chief operation is a 
series of monthly panel figures, 
presented surprisingly soon after 
each 30-day period. They report 
what has happened but on occa- 
sion forecast what will happen. It 
is startling to find them accurate, 
within reasonable margins, at 
many check points. They do not 
interpret. They do not relate their 
various findings, point by point, 
to the value of press advertising.” 


Stores Helped 

Last fall a Press monthly re- 
port indicated Kaufmann’s was 
not promoting vigorously two 
home classifications of high in- 
terest to customers. Store records 
indicated maybe the Press was 
right. Promotion money’ was 
coughed up and_ sales came 
through. 

Research on_ selected 
by the Pittsburgh 


subjects 
Sun-Telegraph 
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also helped Kaufmann’s in two 
divisions of the store. One im- 
portant line of merchandise was 
relocated and repriced, Mr. Wells 
said. In the second instance, Kauf- 
mann’s completely changed em- 
phasis in the promotion of two 
high volume commodities. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
helped Kaufmann’s by providing 
the store with the “Timetable of 
Retail Opportunities,” monthly 
market letter of the Retail Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, ANPA. 

“And in its own right,” Mr. 
Wells said, “Post-Gazette research 
developed a chart early this spring 
which uncovered a damaging flaw 
in Kaufmann’s merchandising of 
its advertising in one classification. 
Correction has shown prompt and 
profitable results, month after 
month ever since.” 


Square in Wrong Hole 

Despite this help, Mr. Wells 
scored the notion that a news- 
paper adman should “get to know 
the retail business so well that he 
can be right in there regularly 
with sound or surprising sugges- 
tions for merchandising, promoting 
or general operating.” 

Such a man, he said, should not 
be on a paper but in the upper 
echelons of management of a big 
store. 

What retailers want from news- 
paper research is something else, 
not usually reported in research 
studies. 

“One bit of research that has 
always puzzled me by its absence 
in most cities is the answer to the 
very obvious question: ‘Where are 
your readers located?’” Mr. Wells 
said. “Maybe some papers have 
that right on tap. I have never 
seen such a report. I know that 
ABC audits do the general job 
of ‘city, suburban, all other’ cir- 
culation. But where in the city? 
How many in what suburbs? The 
advertiser ought to know such 
facts.” 

What Do You Read? 

Equally important, he declared, 
is keeping “the advertiser well 
aware of your paper not alone as 
a selling medium but also as a 
newspaper.” 

Information about women’s 
pages, about new comics, about 
things that determine the number 
of readers and the attention with 
which they read, he said, should 


be made available to advertisers 
by the newspapers. 
Mr. Wells also objected to 


wheedling by space salesmen who 
present linage figures showing that 
an account is not keeping up to 
the previous year’s level. “Try 
instead,” he said, “to offer a sub- 
stantial space-user some good rea- 
son for stepping up his size or 


number of insertions—some good 
reason in terms of his own ad- 
vantage.” 

Hasty or unimportant marshal- 
ling of figures won’t do, he said. 
“What is needed is sound research, 
offered at long enough intervals 
to have fresh impact each time 
and to permit action by the ac- 
coum. ... 


Manpower Study Urged: 
Agency Relations Discussed 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, presi- 
dent of Grinnell College, urged 
top management to spend more 
time and money in research on po- 
tential executives among their own 
employes. Speaking on “The Dis- 
covery and the Development of 
Manpower,” Dr. Stevens noted 
that “for every $100 spent for re- 
search on products there is 4% 
cents spent on research on human 
beings.” Successors to top execu- 
tives must be found and trained, 
counseled and given responsibility, 
in order to assure continuation of 
operations over the years, he in- 
dicated. 

Edwin S. Friendly, president of 
ANPA and a vicepresident of the 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, added voice to Dr. Stevens’. 
“Pick out the young men who 
will be management of the fu- 
ture,” he said. “Let them go 
places. You will then go ahead 
that much faster.” He also urged 
research on where advertisers 
could get more for their money. 
In addition, he suggested business 
be encouraged to tell its story to 
the public. 


Living Standards Stressed 

At luncheon Monday, Paul M. 
Mazur, partner at Lehman Bros., 
the big ‘banking house, gave the 
admen a pat on the back. Pros- 
perity in the United States, he 
said, should be founded on high 
standards of living, maintained by 
advertising, rather than on_at- 
tempts to cut costs of production 
alone. 

Later in the afternoon, Frank 
Bettger, author of the best-selling 
“How I Raised Myself from Fail- 
ure to Success in Selling.” urged 
space salesmen to get enthusiastic 
about their work. It’s the key to 
success, he said. 

Wilson Condict, assistant adver- 
tising director, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, reporting for the 
4-A’s Committee, said that 1,100 
papers had declared they were 
following standards in agency- 
newspaper relations. But, he noted, 
agencies say many papers do not 
follow the pattern. 

Practices to be observed in 
newspaper relations were listed by 
Henry L. Sparks, publication 
media manager at Young & Rubi- 
cam ad agency. As outlined by 
the 4-A’s, they were, in brief: 

1. Agencies must get lowest 
rates but not to break down stand- 
ards. 

2. Agencies may ask for volun- 
tary merchandising services from 


papers but not beyond what is 
generally regarded as proper. 

3. Agencies should not expect 
position for ads at run of paper 
rates, particularly when offering 
ad on “or omit” basis. 

4. Publicity items should not be 
enclosed with ads. 

Del J. Worthington and Doug- 
las Taylor presented “Business, 
Speak Up,” for the American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Represen- 
tatives. Karl T. Finn, advertising 
director of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star, reported on difficul- 
ties met by the NAEA Schools 
and Colleges Commitee. 

Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief 
of the Toledo (O.) Blade, speak- 
ing at the Tuesday luncheon, 
urged world federation as_ the 
only way to achieve peace. “True 
peace will be achieved,” he said, 
“only when we give up that trifling 
point of national sovereignty 
which will make us part of world 
government.” 

H. H. Kynett, president of the 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., advised news- 
paper admen to keep the “cash 
discount” for prompt payment of 
bills paid by agencies. He also 
asked the elimination of the 60- 
day rate clause in contracts, a 
standard billing form, the use of 
the Standard Market Data form, 
prompt remitting of service copies, 
decent tear sheets, and agreement 
on standards. 


Brands to Battle It Out 
With Ads in Newspapers 


Battlegrounds were reported de- 
veloping this week, not only in 
Korea, but also in the advertising 
columns of newspapers across the 
country with the “Battle of the 
Brands” shaping up as the most 
significant dollarwise, according to 
astute observers at the NAEA 
convention. 

E. B. Weiss, director of mer- 
chandising at Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., and writer of the 
bulletin “Grey Matter,” said, “The 
basic issue is: Will brands be pre- 
dominantly manufacturers’ known 
brands or distributors’ known 
brands?” 

Forecasting a fight between the 
two lasting until 1960 at least, 
Mr. Weiss told NAEA that big re- 
tailers were plugging their chains’ 


own brands with increasing ad 
budgets while manufacturers’ 
brands were just holding their 


own in expenditures for advertis- 
ing. 

A. W. Hughes, president of 
J. C. Penny Co., has said, “We 
intend to spend more for promo- 
tion and advertising in order to 
hold our competitive position.” 
Such thinking is representative of 
big chain retailers. 

“That attitude,” said Mr. Weiss, 
“is not — unfortunately — typical 


even among the approximately 
800 producers of over-the-counter 
merchandise. . . . Too many manu- 


facturers who advertise are timid 
advertisers. Too many are fair- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Ad Managers Cook Up Ideas 
As Pay-Off for Small Papers 


Space Is Sold for ‘Corn,’ Resorts, 
400-Page Edition, Co-op Copy 


By Lawrence Farrant 


NINE money-making ideas for 
newspaper advertising managers 
were presented from all around 
the nation in a Monday afternoon 
panel at the Waldorf Astoria 
meeting of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association this 
week. 

The ideas ranged from writing 
“corny” ad copy to starting a Sun- 
day newspaper from scratch. 
Other successful plans were an 
appliance edition, a method of ad 
copy control, preparation of specu- 
lative copy, picking up ideas from 
exhibitions of advertising at NA- 
EA conventions, training staff 
saleswomen, plugging resort ad- 
vertising in a small paper, and 
selling a 400-page paper in a 53,- 
000 market. 

C. P. “Pete” Wilson, ad man- 
ager of the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald - Advertiser, reported the 
Appliance Edition pulled from 
4,500 to 5,600 inches of advertis- 
ing annually for three years, in a 
city of from 55,000 to 88,000 
population. 

It's a New Vein 

“The amazing thing is that be- 
fore this promotion was attempted 
we had never received one line of 
advertising from the out-of-town 
distributors except what came 
through our national representa- 
tive”. Mr. Wilson said. “Now we 
have all of these distributors on a 
48-week contract which requires 
them to run at least one adver- 
tisement each week. A 15% re- 
duction from the general rate is 
given to each distributor who signs 
a contract.” 

Here’s how it was done. The 
Herald - Advertiser knew how to 
handle the local situation but not 
the out-of town distributor. To 
remedy this, every distributor 
within 
a luncheon in Huntington. 
response was 100%. 

Much cooperative advertising 
came in. The Zenith distributor, 
90 miles away, contacted every 
dealer in the trading area and one 
week before the section appeared, 
the distributor took one page and 
each of the eight dealers took a 
full-page each. 

A local furniture company took 
Six pages in 1949, one for each 
appliance it handles. In 1950, the 
company took two pages in the 
section and one each day from 
Monday through Friday as a fol- 
low-up. 

“I have never run into a single 


distributor who refused to go 
along with the dealer on a 50-50 
basis,” Mr. Wilson declared. 

The editorial department co- 
operated by writing every manu- 
facturer one month in advance of 
publication to ask for news re- 
leases of interest to housewives. 
Power and gas companies, in the 
middle of a fight over appliances 
in Huntington, ran “five times the 
space that they have in the past.” 

David Knipe, advertising direc- 
tor of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe- 
Times, saved money for his paper 
by installing a system of manifest 
sheets. Previously, copy had been 
lost with the result that ads did 
not get in. The manifest sheets 
were used for checking size of ads 
and for billing, reducing the losses 
found particularly in the compos- 
ing room. 

Another form, in triplicate for 
classified, was used for simplified 
bookkeeping, composing room 
check-off, and for callbacks by 
telephone people. 

Corn Pays Off 

“Turning Corn Into Green- 
backs” was a copy device devel- 
oped by Joseph J. Coupe, adver- 
tising manager of the Asbury Park 
(N. J.) Press. Advertising by the 
local transit company, under this 
plan, contains time-worn proverbs, 
statements or cliches. But a new 
twist to the slogan aims to build 
up traffic on buses. 

An example is “Time wounds 
all heels.” The ad shows a heap 


100 miles was invited to @ 
The 


of worn-down heels—which got 
that way, the copy says, because 
“their owners walked from distant 
parking lots — whereas the bus 
would have taken them directly 
to their destinations.” 

The copy appears every Friday, 
on the same page each week, size 
varies but averages about 100 lines 
by three columns. Stock cuts are 
used from mat services in order 
to put practically all of the ad 
budget into linage. In no case was 
special artwork used. 

“I believe there is one advertiser 
within every newspaper’s territory 
who would willingly pay for a 
campaign such as this,” Mr. Coupe 
said. “You and your advertiser 
will soon learn that this super- 
corn campaign will obtain continu- 
ing readership from both men and 
women, week after week.” 

Artist Aids Sales 

Harold E. Culp, ad manager of 
the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig, 
hired a full-time staff artist to 
make neat layouts and to write 
suitable copy. This cut down on 
desk work for salesmen, allowing 
them more time to plan and sell. 
About 90% of the artwork was 
speculative. 

“The salesmen are carrying 
about 20 more accounts per man 
than they were when the plan was 
established in 1944,” Mr. Culp re- 
ported. “The number of actual 
contract billings has doubled—and 
is steadily increasing. At present 
about 150 ads are prepared for 


our salesmen each month, affect- 
ing about 50 to 60 accounts. We 
expect to increase both.” 

The idea not only gives sales- 
men more time to sell but also 
results in many campaigns, with 
a series of ads, going through in- 





Listening in at one of the sessions are Mrs. Irene Simms Reid, adver- 

tising director of the Monroe (La.) News Star and the Morning World, 

and R. W. McCarthy, advertising director of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, 
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Earl Mullen, 
left, promotion department, Tam- 
pa (Fla.) Morning Tribune shows 


Cc. L. Eanes, general manager of 
the Chester (Pa.) Times, a special 
page he created. 


stead of single pieces. In addition, 
the number of salesmen may be 
reduced without cutting into vol- 
ume of sales. 

“For more sales,” Mr. Culp says, 
“not more salesmen, but more 
copy.” 

Sunday from Scratch 

Outstanding among the ideas 
was the start of a Sunday news- 
paper, reported by James J. Bur- 
nett, advertising director of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press. The 
plan started from scratch. 

First, the Press decided the city 
needed its own Sunday newspaper. 
Three department stores and other 
large advertisers were asked for 
opinions. They said they would 
support a Sunday paper. 

On May 1, it was announced 
the first issue would be published 
on Sept. 11. Advertising was so- 
licited after Aug. 1. By Sept. lI, 
space reservations were sufficient 
to support a 68-page paper, in- 
cluding the 16-page comic section. 

The Press announced, “All dis- 
play advertising space for the first 
issue was sold out and orders were 
now being accepted for the second 
issue.” But enough orders came 
in to wararnt a 72-page paper. 
Since then the Sunday paper has 
averaged about 60 pages. 

Circulation, not guaranteed to 
advertisers before publication, ran 
to 45,000 for the first issue. Later 
it ran to 50,000. 

Under Philadelphia’s Nose 

Robert J. McCracken, ad man- 
ager of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Times-Herald, told how travel ad- 
vertising sales had boomed on his 
paper—with 20,000 circulation, 
within 17 miles of Philadelphia. 

“Very few of the smaller cir- 
culation newspapers have realized 
the amount of resort business to 
be had, or have disregarded it as 
too expensive to solicit,” he said. 

This year the Times - Herald 
started selling a series of 10 issues 
of resort and travel advertising 
starting May 24. Each advertiser 
was Offered a 14-line ad at the 
general rate of 14 cents a line, 
or a total cost of $19.60 for the 
10-week package. Over 20,000 


(Continued on page 53) 








Newspaper Resurgence 
Seen at Editors’ Parley 


Fewer, Greater Big-City Dailies, 
And More of the ‘Little Fellows’ 


By Campbell Watson 


STANFORD UNiversiTy, Calif.— 
Tomorrow’s' metropolitan news- 
papers will be greater, if fewer, 
Lee Hills, managing editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald and presi- 
dent of the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association, believes. 

And tomorrow’s suburban news- 
papers will be greater in number, 
thanks to mechanical improve- 
ments and inventions which will 
enable the return of an era when 
a printer with a shirttail full of 
type could start a paper most 
anywhere. 

These developments, together, 
may well result in a newspaper 
resugence within the next 10 to 
15 years, Mr. Hills told the 12th 
annual California Editorial Con- 
ference here last week. 

Charles C. Hushaw, editor, 
Glendale News-Press, was chair- 
man of a program of 22 speeches. 
Tom R. Hennion and L. Boyd 
Finch of the Tulare Advance- 
Register, received the CEC’s first 
annual “Civic Affairs Reporting 
Award.” Honorable mention went 
to Bill Jennings, Indio Date Palm. 
Dr. Chilton Bush, head of Stan- 
ford’s Institute for Journalistic 
Studies, received a medal in recog- 
nition of his “fatherhood” of the 
Conference. 

South America Service 

Potential dimensions of the 
newspaper of the future were in- 
dicated by Mr. Hills when he re- 
ported the Miami Herald had 
worked out plans for regular 
newspaper deliveries all down the 
South American continent. This 
means Buenos Aires, 5,600 miles 
from Miami, will receive the Her- 
ald on the day of its publication. 

However great some individual 
newspapers may grow, and of 
whatever lengih their competitive 
reach, there are “no technical im- 
provements in sight which can cut 
materially the cost of producing 
papers” and the present trend of 


the disappearing dailies “stems 
mainly from cost factors,” Mr. 
Hills said. That's why, he ex- 


plained, metropolitan newspapers 
will be bigger, better and fewer. 

“The challenge is to improve 
so as to become indispensable,” 
he said. “That may not be as diffi- 
cult as it may seem.” 

Toward that objective, news, 
and not comics, is the basic an- 
swer, and “nobody can compete 
with us in our primary functions,” 
he declared. 

In explanation of the cost plight 
of metropolitans. Mr. Hills ex- 
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plained that almost all the im- 
provements developed recently 
have been but refinements of old 
processes. These. are not enough, 
though the Herald uses the largest 
teletypesetting hookup in_ the 
world, has produced engravings on 
magnesium plates, and has experi- 
mented intensively with facsimile. 

But photocomposing—“imagine 
how many new small papers could 
be set up by this method”—and 
faster engraving—‘production in 
2% to 5 minutes may be possible 
by the end of 1951”—may result 
in many small dailies and weeklies, 
he believes. 

The three basic ingredients 
which a newspaper must have to 
sell itself are character, vitality 
and completeness, and the greatest 
of these is character, declared 
M. J. Frey, general manager, Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian, who be- 
gan 34 years ago as an errand boy 
and rose through the ranks of the 
circulation department. 

“Character is made up of a firm 
refusal to succumb to any temp- 
tation to permit editorial opinions 
to flavor the news—and this by 





omission as well as commission,” 
Mr. Frey said. 
Frey Analyzes Sales 


Vitality, he observed, is the 
newspaper's approach to an ever- 
changing news scene. This vi- 
tality “is reflected in its editorial 
columns, feature pages, picture 
treatment and its news columns.” 

“Actually the vast majority of 
readers buy a paper for no single, 
easily isolated reason,” Mr. Frey 
said in discussing his version of 
completeness. “By and large, it is 
a combination of appeals that de- 
termine the holding power a news- 
paper has over its subscribers. 

“In order to sell a newspaper 
you must keep faith with your 
readers. They are quick to detect 
and equally quick to resent any 
substantial infringement on their 
rights—any dilution in the quant- 
ity of their products. 

“It is true—but much less often 
than the average reader is  in- 
clined to believe—that advertisers 
sometimes seek special privilege 
which, as  non-advertisers, they 
could not ask. Character in a 
newspaper consists of taking the 
economic consequences of refusal 
to permit linage figures to substi- 
tute for honest judgment; it con- 
sists of taking the consequences 
of publishing fair and impartial 
news of public interest which may, 
tor personal and business reasons, 


be objectionable to an advertiser.” 

Completeness can only be 
achieved by an accompanying 
sense of balance and proportion, 
Mr. Frey warned, agreeing with 
Mr. Hills that basic functions of 
news presentation must come first. 

“Some newspapers, in the mad 
scramble for circulation, become 
top-heavy with features at the ex- 
pense of news,” he _ asserted. 
“Such a policy, on the long pull, 
is the best salesman for the com- 
petition that publishes a balanced, 
well-edited newspaper.” 

Oregonian’ editorial changes 
have been instituted in a series of 
moves which were designed to 
meet changing reader habits and 
preferences, Mr. Frey said. These 
were preceded and checked by sur- 
veys conducted by Dr. Bush. The 
editorial changes accomplished 
have been better edited page one 
news; elimination of jump-stories; 
sectionalization, and the complete 
dummying of each inside page of 
the main news. 

A Bush _ssurvey 
readership on pages 2 to 16, Mr. 
Frey said. Today foreign, na- 
tional, state, local and editorial 
are found in the first or main 
news section; fashions, society, 
household, four columns of comics 
and four columns of features in 
the women’s section; and sports, 
finance and markets in the third, 
or sports section. 

What Editorship Entails 

Special challenges tossed at this 
CEC convention, greatest in regis- 
tration and highest in continuous 
attendance, showed the variety of 
abilities needed for editorship to- 
day. 

The editor should at least be as 
well verséd as the advertising de- 
partment in facts about his paper, 
said H. Lloyd Churchill, Stan- 
ford, urging more research; would 
benefit from attendance at the Pa- 
cific Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference sessions, suggested Harry 
Wingard. press foreman, Monterey 
Peninsula Herald; should check or 
have checked the different photos 
taken by photographers to assure 
the best news views being used, 
pointed out Richard H. Strobel, 
Associated Press, Los Angeles; and 
should install production quotas 
to hold down costs, urged Alden 
Waite, Southern California Asso- 
ciated Newspapers. 

Editors might well meet occa- 
sionally in the State capitol to 
study conditions there, proposed 
Mary Ellen Leary, political editor, 
San Francisco News; should check 
writing habits, warned William 
German, San Francisco Chronicle, 
and should be alert to his oppor- 
tunities as “an engineer of public 
opinion,” pointed out Allen Grif- 
fin, Monterey Peninsula Herald 


showed 60% 





The first “Civic Affairs Reporting 
Award” of the California Editorial 
Conference is presented by Charles 
Hushaw, left, to Tom R. Hen- 
nion, Tulare Advance-Register. 


publisher and head of the U.S. 
ECA Mission to Southeast Asia. 

Gilbert P. Farrar, type expert, 
advocated simple makeup practices 
and forecast that newspapers are 
going to become more and more 
classified. 

Libel and contempt challenge the 
editor and it is wise to limit com- 
ments to a specific situation and to 
avoid non-essential comments, 
warned Judge Leon R. Yankwitch, 
Los Angeles, author of “Its Libel 
or Contempt If You Print It.” 

Fred Hampson, chief of the As- 
sociated Press in Hongkong, de- 
scribed conditions met in covering 
the news in China and the difficul- 
ties of reporting news there. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent 
30 newspapers showed pressure 
groups active in all sections of the 
state, reported Julius Jacobs, Han- 
ford Sentinel. The scope ranged 
through political, pension, labor, 
racial, and world planning organi- 
zations, he reported, adding: 

“But editors expect to step on 
people’s toes. Despite repercus- 
sions, they have learned never to 
be perturbed or to pull in their 
horns.” 


APNEC Elects Officers 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif.— 
With Lee Hills of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald and Fred Hampson 
of AP’s Hongkong bureau as guest 
speakers, the California Associ- 
ated Press News Executives Coun- 
cil met here June 22. 

Joseph R. Knowland, publisher, 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune and vet- 
eran AP director, presented em- 
blems to four members for help 
and attendance during the three 
APNEC meetings. Recipients were 
Jack Wright, San Jose Evening 
News; Tom R. Hennion, Tulare 
Advance - Register; Donnell Cul- 
pepper, Long Beach Press - Tele- 
gram, and Charles Hushaw, Glen- 
dale News-Press. 


Mr. Culpepper was elected 
chairman to succeed Wyman Ri- 
ley, Vallejo News-Chronicle and 
Times-Herald. Mr. Wright was 
named vicechairman, and Jack 
Craemer, San Rafael Independent- 
Journal, secretary-treasurer. 
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Guild Weighs Proposal 
To Run Own Newspapers 


Officers Suggest Venture, Claiming 
Deterioration in Publishing Business 


WASHINGTON—On the premise 
that newspapers have deteriorated, 
the officers of the American News- 
paper Guild called on the mem- 
bership this week to consider in- 
vestment of the union’s resources 
in publishing ventures. 

Suspension of publication of 
several newspapers and mergers 
of others, reducing job opportuni- 
ties for guild members, prompted 
the International Executive Board 
to propose that guild funds and 
such other money as might be at- 
tracted, be devoted to launching 
the publishing enterprises. 

Although the topic was one of 
the first brought before the 17th 
annual convention and a commit- 
tee to consider and report had 
been appointed, there had been 
no decision as Eprror & PUBLISHER 
went to press. 

Ward Melody of Washington, 
administrative officer of ANG, was 
committee chairman. The group 
was in almost continuous session 
while other business was consid- 
ered on the convention floor. 

Running Behind Schedule 

Slowed down by wrangles over 
internal organization and other de- 
tails, the convention faced night 
sessions and possible extension be- 
yond the planned Friday adjourn- 
ment date. 

“Where advisable,” the IEB 
resolution on publishing noted, “it 
intends to work in cooperation 
with other trade unions, civic 
groups and interested individuals 
to create newspapers dedicated to 
the public interest.” 


These proposed newspapers, the 
recommendation continued, “would 
seek to utilize to the fullest extent 
the intellectual resources of each 
community; to become a_ true 
forum for the exchange of ideas 
and to educate the public as to 
what may reasonably be expected 
from a newspaper whose watch- 
word is integrity.” 

“The continued deterioration of 


the newspaper industry on the 
economic and editorial level is 
inimical to the welfare of the 


workers and the public,” it ar- 
gued. “It poses a serious threat 
to the continued freedom of the 
press from some form of govern- 
ment regulation.” 

The groundwork for submission 
of the resolution was laid in the 
introductory section of the offi- 
cers’ reports. (See partial text on 
page 56). 


Now’s the Time to Start 
Publishing. Says Ernst 


GUILDSMEN' were urged by 
Morris Ernst, one of its founders, 
to ask publishers to set up a joint 
committee for a study of the eco- 
nomics of publishing. 

Such a committee, the New 
York attorney proposed, would 
advise with management to mutual 
advantage, on the basis of full 
disclosure by publishers of their 
operating methods and problems. 

He endorsed the idea of guild- 
financed newspapers, competitive 
with existing dailies, and he 
warned against taking the counsel 
of those who approve the idea but 


say “This is not the time.” “I be- 
lieve it is the time,” Mr. Ernst de- 
clared. 

Mr. Ernst blasted the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
for “abdicating leadership,” and 
misconstruing the Constitution of 
the United States as extending 
special immunities to publishers. 
He warned the assembled guilds- 
men: 

“We are losing our press. You 
know it. Some of you are casual- 
ties of the cold war at home. We 
have lost 1,000 dailies, and we 
have lost what in my opinion is 
more important for democracy, 
2,500 weeklies. I assure you that 
we will lose more unless some 
leadership is aroused to explore 
in non-demagogic terms the eco- 
nomics of the newspaper business.” 

The attorney declared advertis- 
ing content of papers has gone 
from 50% to as high as 80% and 
raised the question whether a 
plebiscite would bring out support 
for government subsidy—via mail 
rates—for publications so largely 
devoted to advertising. 

He proposed that the Guild 
should ask Congress to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act to cover 
services such as advertising, charg- 
ing: “At present the rates (adver- 
tising rates) have no purpose other 
than to discriminate against new, 
small, ingenuity in the field of 
business.” By “block booking” 
advertising—placing copy in a 
group of papers at a discounted 
rate—it is possible to say what 
competitive paper will survive and 
which will cease to exist, he as- 
serted. 

Mr. Ernst said New York City 
department store advertisers have 
told him they would rather pay 





AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD officers—Vice president Sam Eubanks, left, and President Harry 
Martin—listen as President Truman says the Guild’s efforts “have greatly benefitted many members of 
the newspaper profession.” 
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Scoop Versus Scoop 

Wichita, Kan.——Carey D. 
(Don) Granger, reporter for the 
Wichita Eagle, and Ernest A. 
(Ernie) Warden, reporter for the 
Wichita Beacon, have filed on 
opposite tickets for election as 
justice of the peace of Sedg- 
wick county. 

They have competed on the 
courthouse beat for three years. 
Mr. Warden has been on the 
beat more than 20 years. 





five times the present rate to cut 
down on amount of copy and “end 
this terrific overweighting of the 
total newspaper advertising in re- 
lation to news and entertainment 
content.” 

He declared for forcing newspa- 
pers to give up ownership of news- 
print production facilities and 
of operation of radio stations. 

He declared vigorously for de- 
velopment of a newsprint industry 
in Alaska at government expense, 
the cost to be paid back to the 
Treasury over a period of years 
through leaseholds. 


Truman Praises Gains; 
35 $100 Contracts 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN, Opening an 
address devoted mainly to his 
Point Four program around the 
world, praised the Guild for hav- 
ing established improved stand- 
ards for the working press and 
said its efforts “have greatly bene- 
fitted many members of the news- 
paver profession.” 

The President exhorted the 
guildsmen to work with other 
free trade unions in showing the 
workers of other lands “that the 
democratic way, not the Commu- 
nist way, is the road to real eco- 
nomic advancement.” 

“It is a pleasure,” he said, “to 
meet with a group which plays so 
vital a part in upholding the 
American tradition of a free and 
responsible press.” 

24,766 Members 

ANG officers reported a May 
membership of 24,766, a gain of 
5,000 over 1946 and of nearly 
1,000 since January. with 20,000 
in good standing. Wire service 
membership is at an all-time high. 
Total income in the past year, 
mainly from dues, was $318,000. 
Expenses were $309,000. 

With 197 contracts in force, it 
was reported that 14,000 news- 
paper employes work under 35 
agreements which include a $100 
minimum for top experience in 
major classifications. 

Pension proposals will be upped 
to $225 a month, including social 
security benefits, the IEB report 
stated, adding that efforts would 
be made to eliminate compulsory 
retirement provisions and “to 
maintain the principle that seve- 
rance pay must be paid upon re- 
tirement.” 


(Continued on next page) 








W-T and Sun Strike 
Talks Are Continued 


RENEWED efforts to end the 
Guild strike that has suspended 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun since June 13 were being 
made by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service as EDpI- 
ToR & PUBLISHER went to press 
June 29. Job security and a Guild 
shop continued to be chief issues. 

The Publishers’ Association of 
New York City, representing 11 
major newspapers declined to dis- 
close whether the international 
presidents of five craft unions had 
replied to its request that they 
order their members to cross the 
Guild picket line. It was the con- 
tention of the association that the 
mechanical unions were violating 
their contracts by refusing to 
work. 

Maintenance Refused 

The unions refused a request 
from management that men be 
allowed to maintain the machin- 
ery. 
“They told us that damage to 
machinery was a strike hazard,” 
said Lee B. Wood, executive edi- 
tor of the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper. “This means that it will 
take two or three days to get out 
a paper, once the strike is settled.” 

Guild spokesman quoted Ezra 
Bryan, Cleveland lawyer repre- 
senting the newspaper in negotia- 
tions, as having said the manage- 
ment has strike insurance, which 
he thought was backed by Lloyd’s 
of London, with 30-day protection 
against plant damage and econo- 


mic loss. A spokesman for the 
newspaper said insurance was 
maintained through the Publish- 


ers’ Association and it provided 
partial coverage of damage. 
Circulation Computation 

The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, agreed to eliminate the peri- 
od of the strike in computing the 
averages for New York City news- 
Papers, on request of William 
Mapel, vicechairman of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York 
City. 

James N. Shryock, managing 
director of the ABC, said the di- 
rectors were very favorably im- 
pressed “with the fact that all the 
New York newspapers believe this 
is a fair and equitable way to 
handle the situation.” 

The W-T and § took advertising 
space in the New York Herald 
Tribune and New York Times to 
announce the results of its 19th 
annual survey of bathing beach 
waters in and around New York. 

The Newspaper Guild of New 
York took ads in some newspa- 
pers to advertise its “Seven Star 
Final” radio program six times 
weekly. 

The World-Telegram and Sun 
Unit of the Guild published on 
four days a two-page newspaper 
it called the Guild Telegram and 
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Sun—Strike Edition. The Guild 
announced it would begin publish- 
ing names and pictures of “scabs” 
next week. 

The strike paper denounced “a 
management sneak punch rival- 
ing that of the Japs at Pearl Har- 
bor.” In another story it declared 
management “pulled as great a 
rock as Hitler did in Russia when 
it stalled, double-talked, and 
finally slapped in the face its own 
people,” referring to the bringing 
into the negotiations of Mr. Bryan. 

Additional financial support 
pledged the strikers included $1,- 
500 weekly from the United Auto 
Workers, whose president, Walter 
Reuther, marched in the picket 
line this week; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, $3,000 a week; 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, $300 weekly: 
National Maritime Union, $250 
weekly; Utility Workers Union, 
Local 1-2, $500 and $100 weekly. 

Harry Martin, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild, said 
at the union’s convention in Wash- 
ington: “This is going to be a long 
hard fight and may last all sum- 
mer.” 


Executive Group 
On Flight to S. A. 


A group of 34 publishers, edi- 
tors, and government officials took 
off June 29 from New York In- 
ternational Airport for a six-day 
visit to Brazil, Uruguay and the 
Argentine, inaugurating Pan 
American World Airways’ El 
Presidente, a luxury service. 

The group, guests of Pan Amer- 
ican’s President Juan Trippe 
aboard the Clipper Friendship, in- 
cluded these newspaper executives: 

Richard E. Berlin, Hearst Corp.: 
Jack Bisco, United Press; Erwin 
D. Canham, Christian Science 
Monitor; Amon G. Carter, Fort 
Worth Star Telegram; Norman 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
Gardner Cowles, Cowles publica- 
tions; Virginius Dabney, Rich- 
mond News Leader; John D. Ew- 


ing, Shreveport (La.) Times; 
Philip L. Graham, Washington 
Post; George Healy, Jr., New 


Orleans Times-Picayune; Lee Hills, 
Miami Herald. 

Also William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr.. New York Journal American; 
Philip L. Jackson, Oregon Jour- 
nal; Dan Mahoney, Miami News; 
J. Loy Maloney, Chicago Tribune; 
Paul Miller, Rochester Times Un- 
ion; Francis S. Murphy, Hartford 
Times; Benjamin M. McKelway, 
Washington Star; Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, New York Herald Tribune; 
Robert L. Smith, Los Angeles 
Daily News; James Stahlman, 
Nashville Banner; Frank J. Star- 
zel, Associated Press; and John 
N. Wheeler, President, North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 
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In the last year, 11 newspaper 
contracts were lost due to sus- 
pensions and mergers in Chicago, 
Dayton, Minneapolis, New York, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Birmingham and 
San Diego. 

“Inevitabiy under present con- 
ditions,” the officers advised, “the 
organizing efforts of ANG will be 
directed toward the larger cities 
despite the urgent needs of em- 
ployes in small plants.” 

Guildsmen were urged to assist 
other unions. An example was 
given in the job of Columbus. O. 
members who write a weekly col- 
umn analyzing local press _per- 
formance for the Industrial Union 
Council publication. 


Hearst Papers and U. P. 
Put on ‘Priority’ List 

THE ORGANIZING Committee re- 
commended, and the convention 
agreed, that “high priority” be 
given to organization of Hearst 
Newspapers and the wire services, 
particularly the United Press. 

The Scripps-Howard Chain 
Council of the Guild reported it 
has telegraphed every local to de- 
fer signing any contract with that 
group until the World-Telegram 
and Sun strike is won. 

Harry Martin, ANG president, 
proposed that all locals begin taiks 
at once with other newspaper un- 
ions to bring about united action. 

In this connection, the officers’ 
report said: 

“When members of the craft 
unions in the World-Telegram 
plant declined to cross a Guild 
picket line on the morning of June 
13 a new milestone was reached 
in the newspaper industry. Its im- 
plications are obvious to unions 
and to management. 

“This kind of joint action is the 
only defense the unions in the 
newspaper industry have against 
the ruthless anti-union drive started 
by newspaper publishers the day 
the Taft-Hartley Act became effec- 
tive. 

“The foundation has been laid 
in a number of other cities for 
similar action. The Guild and the 
AFL unions in the Pacific North 
west have maintained a similar un- 
derstanding for many months. 

“It was the determining factor 
in 1950 contract negotiations with 
the Seattle Times where manage- 
ment yielded a Guild shop con- 
tract and many other gains on the 
eve of a strike deadline. It was 
put to the picket line test in sub- 
sequent negotiations with the man- 
agement of the Renton (Wash.) 
weekly News-Record where the 
Guild conducted a one-week strike 
with support of the craft unions. 

“Informal working agreements 
with one or more of the other un- 
ions are maintained in a number 
of cities. These advanced a step 
further in Boston where a format 
council of newspaper unions is be- 
ing established.” 


Court Holds 
Sealed Affidavit 
Not Privileged 


The defense that a publication 
was privileged cannot be upheld if 
the affidavit involved was not open 
to inspection by the public, the 
Appellate Division of New York 
Supreme Court ruled this week. 

The 3-2 decision was in the 
case of Robert R. Stevenson, a 
former treasurer of General Foods 
Corp., against News Syndicate 
Co., Inc., publisher of the New 
York Daily News. 

Mr. Stevenson filed a $500,000 
libel suit early in 1949, claiming 
he was forced to resign his $19,- 
000-a-year job as a result of Daily 
News articles Aug. 18-19, 1948. 
The publications were based on an 
affidavit Mrs. Grace Stevenson, his 
wife, filed in support of a motion 
for temporary alimony, and thus 
were privileged, the News claimed. 

Mr. Stevenson’s counsel, how- 
ever, charged the papers were 
sealed, under New York law. The 
complaint charged the papers were 
thus obtained improperly. 

Mrs. Stevenson began separation 
action April 6, 1948. No opposing 
affidavits were ever served, the 
motion was never argued or sub- 
mitted, and on August 13 it was 
withdrawn. 

“It is illogical to hold that the 
defendant had the right to publish 
to its millions of readers informa- 
tion which not one of those read- 
ers could personally obtain,” wrote 
Justice John B. Johnston of the 
majority. “In situations where the 
public have the right of access to 
proceedings in open court, or the 
right to inspection of filed papers, 
the effect of a newspaper publica- 
tion is that defendant’s reporter is 
the agent of the public to report 
to them what they could hear or 
see if they so desired... . 

“But when the public have no 
right to see the papers filed in a 
matrimonial action, a newspaper 
should not have the right to spread 
the allegedly false contents of 
those papers to the public.” 

Two justices held the articles 
were fair and true reports of a 
judicial proceeding. 

George G. Hunter, Jr., plaintiff's 
counsel, said Mr. Stevenson has 
brought suit in Federal Court 
against Hearst Consolidated Pub- 
lications for a similar story. 


e 
2 Papers Are Struck 
For ‘Tele’ Jurisdiction 

KLAMATH FALis, Ore. — The 
typographical union called a strike 
June 26 against the Klamath Falls 
Daily Herald and News in demand 
for jurisdiction over the teletype- 
setter operators. 

A similar strike began at the 
Roseburg News-Review where two 
teletypesetters have been in ex- 
perimental operation for three 
months. 

Both papers are publishing. 
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Newsmen Deployed for Fast 


Coverage of Korean War 


2 Suffer Injury, 4 Make Flight 
with MacArthur on Unarmed Plane 


By Ray Erwin 


NEWS SERVICES and individual 
newspapers concentrated corres- 
pondents in Korea and Japan this 
week for coverage of the Korean 
war with some of the same speed 
and strategy employed by military 
authorities. 

Fluid and inaccessible as the 
early stages of the sudden new 
war have been, newsmen quickly 
mobilized and deployed their 
forces to inform the world public 
of the momentous events. 

Accompanying Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in an unarmed trans- 
port plane to the South Korean 
war front were Russell Brines of 
the Associated Press, Earnest Ho- 
berecht of the United Press, How- 
ard Handleman of the Internation- 
al News Service and Roy R. Mac- 
Artney of the Australian Associa- 
ted Press and Reuters. 

Mr. Handleman and Mr. Brines 
were war correspondents in Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s command dur- 
ing the last World War and Mr. 
Hoberecht was a_ correspondent 
in the Central Pacific. 

Fair Warning 

“We are not sure of getting 
fighter cover, not sure where we 
will land,” General MacArthur 
warned the correspondents before 
the takeoff on June 29. “If you 
are not at the airport I will know 
you have other commitments.” 

“There’s no doubt we will be 
there,” a correspondent replied. 

“I have no doubt of your cour- 
age,” replied the general with a 
grin. “I hope we bring you back 
all right!” 

“The main thing is to get you 
back,” responded a correspondent. 

“For 50 years I have been look- 
ing out for myself, but I can’t 
convince people that I can do it,” 
quipped the general, who proved 
his words by returning to Tokyo 
with the group safely after a day 
at the front. 

AP Coverage 

On the spot for Associated 
Press, as he has been for 10 
weeks, is O. H. P. (Okey) King, 
sending dispatches from Suwon, 
Korea, 20 miles from the fallen 
capital, Seoul. Also in Korea is 
Tom Lambert, AP writer, a vet- 
eran in the Western Pacific, whose 
dispatches from South Japan air- 
bases have highlighted the news 
from that area. 

_ Assisting Mr. Brines in Tokyo 
is William Jorden, AP staff mem- 
ber, and a staff of Japanese news- 
men. Charles P. Gorry, whose 


typewriter is almost as well 
known as his camera, has landed 
in Korea to photograph the shoot- 
ing war. 

AP executives said Seymour 
Topping is in Saigon, Leif Erick- 
son in Pearl Harbor, William R. 
Moore in Hongkong, and Spencer 
Moosa at Chiang Kai-shek’s head- 
quarters in Taipei. 

U. P. Coverage 

The United Press said a dis- 
patch, filed by Jack James, U. P. 
manager in Seoul, and wirelessed 
direct to New York, went out 
two hours before midnight June 
24, in time to catch Sunday pa- 
pers with news of the North Ko- 
reans’ invasion. 

Staff correspondents were 
rushed by the U.P. to Korea. 
Robert C. Miller, two-front World 
War 2 correspondent, took off by 
plane from Formosa. Peter Kal- 
ischer, veteran of the war in the 
Pacific and later U.P. correspon- 
dent in Tokyo, crossed to Korea. 
Rutherford Poats, also of the To- 
kyo bureau, flew to and from 
Korea June 27 to report the es- 
tablishing of American military 
headquarters south of Seoul. 

The U.P. established a 24-hour 
full leased wire service between 
its wireless receiving station at 
Moraga, Calif... and New York 
and between the station and San 
Francisco. It expected to save 
from 10 to 30 minutes in getting 


war news to New York in this 
manner. 
INS Coverage 
Mr. Handleman, Far Eastern 


director for International News 
Service, is directing war coverage 
for his service. Y. H. Lee, resident 
INS correspondent in Seoul, is 
filing his war stories direct from 
Korea to San Francisco. 

Ray Richards, a special INS 
correspondent, stated he was the 
first newsman to fly over the 
battle area in a U. S. Army plane 
June 28. He flew from Fukuoka 
in southern Japan and landed for 
three minutes at an airfield near 
Suwon, where he met U. S. Am- 
bassador Muccio and General 
Church. 

Before the fall of Seoul, the 
State Department in Washington 
had a compliment for the press. 
Newsmen were told reports from 
Ambassador Muccio were lagging 
behind press dispatches on pro- 
gress of the invasion. 

2 Correspondents Injured 

In a story dated at Suwon, Ko- 
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rea, June 28, Burton Crane, New 
York Times correspondent, de- 
scribed how he and Frank Gibney 
of Life Magazine were injured 
slightly in the demolition of a 
bridge over the Han River by the 
South Korean forces. The prema- 
ture blasting of the bridge killed 
hundreds of South Korean sol- 
diers. 

“Our correspondents’ jeep, only 
25 yards from the blast, was pro- 
tected by a large truck full of 
soldiers, all of whom died,” Mr. 
Crane wrote. “The explosion blew 
the windshield back into my face 
and that of Mr. Gibney and ac- 
tually made the jeep roll back- 
ward about 15 feet. 

“Mr. Gibney and I had cuts, 
principally on the face and head, 
but Keyes Beech of the Chicago 
Daily News was in the rear seat 
and escaped unhurt. He led us 
away from the wrecked jeep. ban- 
daged our wounds and washed 
out our eyes.” 

Woman Correspondent 

Marguerite Higgins, Tokyo cor- 
respondent of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, who covered the clos- 
ing phases of the war in Europe 
and later was head of the Herald 
Trbune Berlin bureau, was the 
fourth correspondent to escape by 
makeshift ferry across the Han. 

“A bright red sheet of flame 
was seen by this correspondent as 
[ was about to cross the bridge,” 
wrote Miss Higgins, the only 
woman correspondent on the 
scene. 

Chicago Coverage 

Mr. Beech, Chicago Daily News 
correspondent, who has spent the 
last eight months in the Pacific 
area, flew to Korea in time to re- 
port the capture of Seoul. In an 
eyewitness account from Suwon, 
he reported: “I have a feeling that 
I have just witnessed the begin- 
ning of World War 3.” 

The Daily News has sent Albert 
Ravenholt from Formosa to Hong- 
kong. 

Walter Simmons, Chicago Trib- 
une correspondent, who fled Seoul 
with evacuees, reported from Su- 
won June 28 that he, Peter Kal- 
ischer of the U.P. and Ambassa- 
dor Muccio narrowly escaped 
death in a 20-minute attack by 
two North Korean Yak fighters 
at Suwon airfield. 

Mr. Simmons was the only 
American newspaper _representa- 
tive on hand to see the fighting 
when the Communist troops in- 
vaded South Korea. The Tribune 
staff writer had made his 16th 
visit to Seoul a few days previous- 
ly to cover the opening of the 
South Korean National Assembly. 
He was in Seoul when the attack 
came and got to the front to file 





Wartime Scrutiny 
Guards President 


WASHINGTON — Wartime proce- 
dures were dusted off when Presi- 
dent Truman addressed the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild convention 
Wednesday. Under Secret Service 
direction, guild officers scrutinized 
the credentials of all delegates, 
and newspapermen covering the 
gathering were required to display 
White House identification cards. 
Doors of the meeting hall were 
closed 30 minutes in advance of 
the President’s arrival. 

And in the Pentagon Building 
a “war room” was established for 
press and radio in the basement 
below Secretary Johnson’s office. 
It will be equipped with maps and 
staffed by officers qualified to brief 
newsmen on the Korean situation. 





an eyewitness account from Ui- 
jongbu, South Korea. His lead 
began: 

“This is how the Korean civil 
war looks in the muddy rice fields 
and slippery mountains where it 
is being fought.” 

On Tuesday, Mr. Simmons filed 
another eyewitness story of the 
attack on Seoul, reporting defen- 
ses collapsing. 

No Censorship 

Col. M. P. Echols, General 
MacArthur’s public information 
officer, said there was no plan to 
apply censorship to reporters in 
connection with war _ coverage, 
but he asked the cooperation of 
correspondents in preventing 
North Koreans from _ learning 
“strategic or helpful information.” 

One reason given for the diffi- 
culty in obtaining information in 
the Japanese occupation has been 
that correspondents of Tass, So- 
viet news agency, are accredited 
to headquarters. Therefore, news 
tightness is likely to continue. 

Maurice Chanteloup, the 
Agence France Presse reporter in 
Seoul, reported on June 28 by 
telephone he was the only Cau- 
casian reporter in the capital city. 
Soon afterwards, all communica- 
tions with Seoul ceased. 

Telephonic Interview 

The New York Times inter- 
viewed Ambassador Muccio by 
telephone June 25. 

A transport that took off from 
Tokyo the first day of the war 
with correspondents turned back 
when it became known that North 
Korean fighters, said to be of a 
Russian type, strafed Kimpo air- 
port in Seoul. 

White House correspondents 
who were with President Truman 
at Independence, Mo., were 
temporarily stranded in Kansas 
City Sunday by the sudden turn of 
events. A chartered plane was 
flown up from Dallas, Tex., for 
their departure for Washington, 
two hours behind the President 
who gave these parting instruc- 
tions: 

“Don’t make it alarmist.” .. . 








100 Largest’ Boosted 
Newspaper Use 47% 


NEWSPAPERS can stay on top of 
the heap in national advertising— 
a position regained in 1949 for the 
first time in eight years—if they 
do a basic selling and promotion 
job in their local markets. 

That’s what John C. Ottinger, 
Jr., director of promotion at the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
told ad executives at the NAEA 
summer convention this week. 

In presenting the program, Mr. 
Ottinger reported data on newspa- 
pers’ 1949 gains in investments on 
the part of top national advertisers. 
They were: 

General Motors, up 62%, from 
$15,000,000 to nearly $25,000,000. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, up 51%, 
from under $8,000,000 to more 
than $12,000,000. 

Ford Motor, up 84%, from un- 
der $6,000,000 to more than $12,- 
000,000. 

Chrysler Corp., up 273%, from 
less than $2,500,000 to nearly $7,- 
750,000. 

Lever Bros., up from $7,200,000 
to more than $8,000,000. 

“All in all,” he declared, adding 
together the 100 largest national 
advertisers in newspapers, the rec- 
ord shows a gain of 47.1% —or 
from $152,000,000 to $223,000,- 





The complete list of national 
advertising expenditures over 
$25,000 in newspapers last 
year will appear in E. & P. 
July 8. 





The Plans Committee of the 
Bureau has issued a plan of action 
for newspaper publishers and ad- 
vertising executives. It’s called 
“More Profits from National Ad- 
vertising.” Copies are available 
at the Bureau. 

“Sure,” Mr. Ottinger said, “news- 
papers are tops in national adver- 
tising. But in the light of your 
plans committee’s thinking, this 
record simply isn’t good enough. 
We're ahead of magazines by not 
much more than a nose. Net- 
work radio is still powerful. And 
TV is still coming up strong from 
behind.” 

But newspapers are taking a 
“hell of a beating” on the promo- 
tion front in every city or town 
where a daily newspaper is pub- 
lished, he said. 

Just before World War II, he 
said, the Grocery Laboratory, of 
New York, in a survey conducted 
for WOR, asked New York food 
brokers and distributors: “What 
type of advertising do you believe 
most effective for a _ well-estab- 
lished food product?” 


Newspapers came out second 
best. Retail grocers, asked the 
same question, answered similarly. 

In 1949, the National Food 
Brokers Association and the Satur- 
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day Evening Post did a job on 708 
food brokers over the country. 
They said newspapers were third 
choice in media for reaching hous- 
wives who buy food products. An- 
other study, in 1948, put papers in 
second place. 


All this was grist for the maga- 
zines’ mills. But that wasn’t all. 
Magazines put power into their 
own promotions and advertising. 
particularly in trade papers. Radio 
did, too. 

“The question is what to do 
about it,” the Bureau’s Ad Manual 
says. 

In answer, the Bureau urges all 
its member newspapers to adopt 
a six-point program which is elabo- 
rated in the booklet released this 
week. It says: 

1. Equip yourself with factual 
ammunition—on newspapers and 
newspaper advertising generally; 
on competitive media; on your 
own market; on your own news- 


paper. 
2. Concentrate first on manu- 
facturers’ district managers and 


their salesmen. 

3. Move on next to your major 
wholesalers, distributors and dis- 
trict chainstore headquarters. 

4. Go after your audience in the 
mass with a planned schedule of 


meetings: manufacturers’ or dis- 
tributors’ sales meetings; local 
trade associations; meetings of 


local business groups and clubs; 
meetings especially arranged by 
newspapers. 

5. Use the most powerful 
medium you have—your own ad- 
vertising columns—to help you 
sell. 

6. Designate a definite person to 
start the job and carry through. 

Local level effort, the Bureau 
said, is vital to the newspapers’ 
continued leadership among na- 
tional media. 

The Bureau and the newspaper 
representatives, it is pointed out, 
carry the function of contacting 
national advertiser organizations 
and agencies, “but many factors 
far beyond the direct reach or in- 
fluence of the Bureau or of news- 
paper representatives go into the 
making . . . of media decisions by 
national advertisers—both in basic 
choice of the medium and in the 
choice of markets to be covered.” 

The Bureau’s manual, it was 
noted, is not the first effort by 
newspapers to handle local promo- 
tion of national advertising. Early 
in 1949, the Bureau issued a strip- 
film presentation, “This Little Pro- 
duct Goes to Market,” designed for 
local showings by newspapers to 
distributors and dealers. Other 
data offered include the “Regional 
Variations” studies, and the strip- 
film presentation, “The Daily 
Newspaper: Its Influence on 
American Life and Business.” 





Biggest in 1950 

Lancaster, O.—Title to the 
biggest special edition of 1950, 
thus far, is claimed by the Lan- 
caster Eagle-Gazette, with 400 
standard-size pages on June 3. 
It contained 38,747 lines of 
advertising. 

An unusual feature of the 
publication, of which R. Ken- 
neth Kerr is publisher, was a 
run of 4,300 bound copies 
which sold at $3.85 each, ord- 
ered in advance. 





Rumely Refuses 
Data in Lobby Quiz 


WASHINGTON—Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely, executive secretary of the 
Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, defied Congress to cite 
him for contempt this week in 
refusing to give the names of per- 
sons who buy books from his or- 
ganization. 

He testified about other activi- 
ties of his group before the House 
Lobby Investigating Committee, 
declaring about 10,000,000—not 
50,000,000—pieces of literature 
had been mailed under Congres- 
sional frank in four years. 

The name of Frank Gannett, 
Rochester, N. Y. publisher, was 
brought into the questioning and 
he was identified as the founder 
and one of the supporters of the 
Committee. Dr. Rumely _ said 
America’s Future, also founded by 
Mr. Gannett, was a separate or- 
ganization. Fighters for Freedom 
and Features for America are af- 
filiates of the Committee, he testi- 
fied. All have offices at 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. 

The House committee held a 
closed session Thursday at which 
it was expected it would vote to 
ask the House for a citation of 
contempt against Dr. Rumely. 

Representative Doyle, Califor- 
nia, Democrat, expressed the view, 
as being that of the majority of 
the committee, that the Rumely 
group is not a publishing concern 
but a lobby in disguise. 

Representative Brown, Ohio, Re- 
publican, and himself a newspa- 
per publisher, said this was beside 
the constitutional point. He re- 
ferred to the pamphleteering of 
Thomas Paine, to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and to other publications 
devoted to political causes, and 
said the publishers of these books 
and other printed matter were fun- 
damentally publishers under the 
protection of the First Amend- 
ment. 


Three 30-Year Men 


CHICAGO — June veterans with 
30 years of service at the Chicago 
Tribune were W. D. (Don) Max- 
well, assistant managing editor; 
Fred Shafer, manager, advertis- 
ing copy and art department, and 
James G. Paddock, assistant man- 
ager, classified department. 


Newhouse Wins 
Again in Claim 
To Half Interest 


TRENTON, N. J.—By 5-0, the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey 
ruled this week that the Newhouse 
interests own half of the Jersey 
City (N. J.) Jersey Journal. 

Two justices abstained from vot- 
ing in the appeal by J. Albert 
Dear and others from the decision 
of Superior Court Judge Thomas 
J. Stanton last January which held 
that Samuel I. Newhouse and 
others had acquired 50% of the 
stock of the Evening Journal As- 
sociation from Walter M. Dear 
and his daughter in November, 
1945, for $450,000. 

The highest court’s affirmance 
of Judge Stanton’s finding that 
there was nothing fraudulent 
about the transaction opened the 
legal doors to trial of the main 
action, a suit for dissolution of 
the Evening Journal Association 
brought by Mr. Newhouse nearly 
three years ago. The action is 
predicated on the state’s dead- 
locked corporation statute. 

Albert Dear. a nephew of Wal- 
ter Dear, has contended, in a 
counterclaim. that the Post-Stand- 
ard Co. of Syracuse, a Newhouse 
corporation, had arranged to pay 
Walter for some of his stock in 
the form of salary of $26,000 a 
year. Both courts have held this 
employment contract was a sepa- 
rate arrangement and not part of 
the stock purchase agreement. 

Pressing for dissolution, Mr. 
Newhouse has claimed inability to 
transact business of the corpora- 
tion because of the even split on 
the board of directors. Also pend- 
ing in court are decisions on two 
motions, made by the Dear in- 
terests, to require payment of 
salaries to officers since May, 
1949, and dividends for 1948. 

* 


‘Look to Your Paper 
Stocks,’ Adams Warns 


PoTTsTOWN. Pa.—A_ regional 
meeting of members of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association here June 27 heard 
the warning that wartime condi- 
tions might return to the newspa- 
per business. 

R. L. Adams, president and 
publisher of the Bethlehem Globe- 
Times, in a panel discussion of 
business office problems, declared: 

“It does appear now that paper 
is going to be hard to get in the 
Fall and I would suggest that if 
you have storage space and money 
in the bank to seriously consider 
looking into your inventory.” 

He pointed to increased use of 
Teletypesetters and said they offer 
a way of meeting costs and over- 
coming any labor shortages which 
might develop. 

Theodore A. Serrill, general 
manager of the PNPA, reported 
20 newspaper plants in Pennsyl- 
vania now using Teletypesetters. 
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THERE’S NO HOLIDAY 


FROM WAR TALK IN CARTOONS OF WEEK 








DANGEROUS, 


BUT NECESSARY 


KEEP IT IN 


Shoemaker, Chicago (Ill.) Daily News 





DEPENDENT! 


Scott, NEA Service 






SY cvarty 
Sowers 


HOW MANY DIVISIONS YOU GOT? 


Loring, Providence (R. I.) Bulletin 





Canadians’ 


Control 


Of Business Related 


WASHINGTON — An American 
paper company executive told a 
Congressional committee here this 
week that Canadian laws make it 
obligatory to conduct its news- 
print manufacturing as a distinct 
wand separate Canadian enterprise. 

First, John H. Hinman, presi- 
dent of International Paper Co., 
explained to the Celler subcom- 
mittee that the removal of the 
tariff in 1913 was a contributing 
factor in driving the IP newsprint 


operations out of the United 
States. 

Economical Place 
But, he added. “the simple 


truth of the matter is that Canada 
is an economical place to produce 
newsprint. In addition to every 
other advantage, it is close to the 
huge U.S. market for newsprint.” 

“Operations in foreign countries 
—even so friendly a neighbor as 
Canada—raise special considera- 
tions for all American business- 
men,” Mr. Hinman related, in con- 
nection with his testimony that 
Canadian International Paper Co. 
is under the direction and control 
of its own Board of Directors, 
many of whom are Canadian cit- 
izens. 





“Any American or other for- 
eign company doing business in 
Canada must obtain a_ license 


from every Province in which it 
proposes to operate. Where do- 
ing business in Canada _ involves 
acquisition of water power or 
timber permits from Provincial 
Governments, it may eventually 
even become impossible to oper- 
ate there except through a Cana- 
dian corporation. 

“For example. the Provincial 
Government of the Province of 
Quebec went so far a few years 
ago as to indicate a definite in- 
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tention to grant timber licenses, 
mining rights and rights of water 
power only to companies incor- 
porated under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec. This would 
have made outsiders—even com- 
panies from other Provinces— 
‘foreigners’ in Quebec. 

“In our own case, our principal 
Canadian subsidiary manufactur- 
ing newsprint had to be a Quebec 
corporation in order to have pow- 
ers to condemn flowage lands for 
development of hydro - electric 
power in the Providence.” 

‘Not Afraid of Canada’ 

Only New York’s vast Adiron- 
dack forests, which are denied to 
commercial use by the state con- 
stitution, offer a feasible U-S. 
newsprint supply, Mr. Hinman as- 
serted. Southern newsprint, he 
said, is inferior to the Canadian 
product and Alaskan newsprint 
would be uneconomical. 

“I think,” he said, “that we 
should be glad that Canada has 
a product which we in the United 
States very much want... . Surely 
we as a nation want to trade with 
her and help her to trade with us. 
. .. And surely we are not afraid 
of Canada.” 

Mr. Hinman also described as 
“vigorous” the competition among 
the 25 companies which own the 
138 newsprint machines in 37 
Canadian mills. Each, he said, 
fights for businéss to keep its mills 
running at profitable volume. 

Up to 90 days ago, he dis- 
closed, International was not only 
fulfilling all contracts but accept- 
ing and delivering new tonnage— 
“some to new customers.” 

Canadian IP, he said, has spent 
$10,000,000 since the war to ex- 
pand its newsprint capacity at 
three mills. They have an annual 
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capacity of 770,000 tons and it 
will be increased by 60,000 tons 
this year, it is estimated. 

Hits N. Y. Forest Ban 

Mr. Hinman described New 
York's forest ban as “archaic” and 
“unrealistic,” and a menace to 
every land holder in the State. 

Pointing out that one of the 
best locations for a newsprint mill 
is less than 200 miles from New 
York City, he said: 

“The State of New York owns 
2,000,000 acres of land in the Adi- 
rondacks, from which you cannot 
cut a single stick of wood. The 
trees grow up, blow down, rot and 
become a fire hazard. 

“They cannot practice reforesta- 
tion. Under proper management, 
the area could produce 500,000 
cords of wood a year, and in 25 or 
30 years would have twice as much 
wood as it has today. . . . It is the 
most ridiculous situatton from a 
conservation standpoint imagin- 
able.” 

Questioned About Statute 

The recurrent question of the 
transfer of company records of 
corporations from the United 
States to Canada came up while 
Mr. Hinman was on the stand, and 
the following exchange with Chair- 
man Celler ensued: 


Q.—“Would you object to a 
statute which would say that a 
foreign corporation, as a condition 
precedent for doing business in the 
United States, shall keep records 
of sales and financing operations 
in the United States?” 

A.—“I think you have to keep 
your records where you do your 
business. I do not think you can 
operate a Canadian Company and 
have its main office in Canada and 
its records in the United States.” 

Q.—‘“Even concerning sales in 
the United States?” 

A.—“Yes, even for sales.” 

Q.—“How could we ever have 
those records produced before a 
Congressional or Judicial tribu- 
nal?” 


A.—"“All the records of Cana- 
dian International Paper Co. in the 
United States are available.” 

Q.—“Would you object to a 
statute which provides as follows: 

‘No American company doing 
business in the United States shall 
ship its files appertaining to its 
American business to any foreign 
country’?” 

A.—"“Certainly, I would object.” 

Q.—“I want it clear in your 
mind. You would not object to a 
statute that provides that a foreign 
corporation, as a condition of do- 
ing business in the United States, 
must keep a record of its business 
in the United States. In other 
words, in that respect, the Ameri- 
can company would be on the 
same footing as the foreign con- 
cern—namely that both must keep 
records of this American business 
here in America?” 

Mr. Hinman nodded assent. 


+ 

136-Page Sesqui 

BUTLER, Pa. — Commemorating 
the 150th birthday of the organi- 
zation of Butler county, the Burt- 
ler Eagle published a Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial edition of 136 pages Sat- 
urday, July 1. 


2 Mills Consider 
Machine Addition 


Two newsprint mills—Southland 
at Lufkin, Tex., and Great Lakes 
at Fort William, Ont.—are study- 
ing the economics of installing 
their third machines. 

E. L. Kurth, president of South- 
land Paper Mills, Inc., said a de- 
cision might be reached within 
45 days. E. Earl Rowe, president 
of Great Lakes Paper Co., esti- 
mated cost of an additional ma- 
chine at between $5,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. 

Little paper was reported avail- 
able on the “spot market” this 
week and the asking price zoomed 
from $160 to $200 a ton. 
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Dailies’ Profits Hurt 
By Rigid Ad Rates 


By J. Edward Gerald 


Director, National Newspaper Survey 


MINNEAPOLIS — Half of the 
newspapers of 100,000 circulation 
and less showed a decline in prof- 
its in 1949 and rigidity in adver- 
tising rates is clearly the most im- 
portant explanatory factor. 

William M. Layman, Chicago 
certified public accountant said re- 
cently that newspapers of this 
class needed profits of as much as 
one-fourth of total revenue to 
meet Jegitimate needs. 

Most of the papers in the Na- 
tional Newspaper Survey sample 
and it is a clearly representative 
sample — do not make enough 
profit, by Mr. Layman’s criterion, 
to secure proper continuation of 
the business. When the papers are 
arranged in series the median pa- 
per is found to make 13% profit 
in terms of total revenue before 
state and federal taxes. Less than 
1% of the sample (0.81) makes 
more than Mr. Layman’s 25%. 

When the papers in the sample 
are divided into quartiles the low- 
est paper in the bottom quartile 
made 31% of the profit in 1949 
which it reported in 1948 and the 
top paper in this quartile made 
81% of its 1948 profit. 

Rate Tied to Circulation 

The second quartile shows that 
the top paper made 96% of its 
1948 profit, thus establishing that 
half of the papers made less 
money last year than in 1948. The 
top paper in the third quartile 
made 113% of its 1948 profit and 
the two highest papers in the first, 
or highest, quartile made 217 and 
229%, respectively, of the 1948 
rate. 

The newspaper tradition linking 
advertising rate increases to cir- 
culation growth may explain the 
profit situation in part. Estimated 
average rates per thousand sub- 
scribers show little change from 
1937 to 1950. 

The average rate per line per 
thousand subscribers in 1937 is 
estimated from National Newspa- 
per Survey data for 178 news- 
papers at .0715 cents. The esti- 
mated average rate for late 1949 
is .0732 cents, a change of only 
.0017 cents or .0237%. 

Many problems faced by the 
newspapers are intensified by this 
rate rigidity. Advertising linage, 
reported by Media Records as the 
highest in history, evidently has 
reached levels threatening to cause 
a shortage in the supply of news- 
print. Even by 1947, advertising 
had spilled over, for the first time 
in recent history, into the space 
generally allotted to reading mat- 
ter. Since that time the national 
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average of space given to adver- 
tising has exceeded 50%. 

Newsprint costs have accounted 
in part for the narrowing profit 
margin. So have labor costs. But 
the weight of the evidence indi- 
cates that a realistic pricing policy 
for advertising would have pre- 
served or obtained a satisfactory 
rate of earnings for all newspa- 
pers as it has done for about half 
of them. 

The 1935-39 average of news- 
print costs, in terms of total rev- 
enue, is 10.92%. In 1949 this 
item, which includes ink, cost 
14.81% of total revenue. This in- 
crease of 3.89 is deceiving unless 
it is remembered that revenues 
are larger now than during the 
base period. 

Labor costs have gone up since 
the war as fast as they went down 
during the depression and they 
have now reached the point where 
any further increase will deny the 
newspaper business the normal in- 
crease in productivity which, his- 
torically, has taken place in most 
other industries. However, neither 
labor costs nor newsprint are the 
culprits in the profit picture to 
anything like the extent of rigid 
advertising rates. 

In meeting the costs ascribable 
to inflation out of subscription 
price increases, advertising rate 
increases confined wholly to com- 
pensations for circulation increas- 
es, and out of added volume, half 
of the newspapers have found 
themselves with the problem least 
desired in a period of inflation— 
a breakeven point gradually creep- 
ing up and a profit structure de- 
pendent upon high-volume produc- 
tion which cannot be maintained 
in the face of serious reductions 
in retail trade. 

The business philosophy respon- 
sible for pricing policy evidently 
holds that expansion all along the 
line is assured and that the vol- 
ume can be maintained. 

Publishers asked why they chose 
to let advertising rates remain at 
prewar levels in terms of rate per 
line per thousand circulation re- 
plied, for the most part, that they 
feared diminished returns from 
further rate increases. No sig- 
nificant evidence of diminished re- 


turns was found, however, and 
the publishers expect none this 
year. 

The outlook for the rest of 


1950, as seen by the publishers in 
the sample, is prevailingly opti- 
mistic. In fact, 58.5% expect total 
revenue to exceed the 1949 total, 
and 21.9%, while not expecting 


increases, think they will do as 
well in 1950 as in 1949. The re- 
mainder, 19.5%, expect reduced 
volume. 

The prediction as to net earn- 
ings is less hopeful: expected to 
exceed 1949—36.6%, expected to 
equal 1949—19.6%, expected to 
be less—43.8%. 

The prediction as to local ad- 
vertising revenue: to exceed 1949 
—48.8%, to be equal to 1949— 
29.3%, to be less than 1949— 
21.9%. 


The prediction as to national 


advertising: to exceed 1949— 
61%, to be equal to 1949— 
31.7%, to be less than 1949— 


7.3%. 

The prediction as to circulation 
revenue: to exceed 1949—68.5%, 
to be equal to 1949—24.4%, io 
be less than 1949—7.1%. 

(The data contained in this study 

were obtained wholly with funds 

supplied by the Graduate School 

of the University of Minnesota.) 
: 


Independent Grocers 
To Ignore ‘Charges’ 


CuicaGo — The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, repre- 
senting independent retailers, 
doesn’t intend to answer “various 
charges” brought out in the ad- 
vertising of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 

Such was the tenor of the re- 
port to the independents at their 
S5ist annual convention here last 
week. Catharine Bauer of Julian 
J. Jackson, public relations firm 
for the association, said: 

“It is our conviction that adver- 
tising and publicity telling the 
story of the independent retailer 
will make him many more friends 
than will any ads or stories telling 
what is wrong with his competi- 
tors or their advertising.” 

Miss Bauer told of the prepara- 
tion of four ads in mat form for 
newspaper use. Nationwide adver- 
tising is beyond the budget of the 
association, she said, “but there 
is no reason why advertising can- 
not be financed in each commu- 
nity by retailers who want to 
keep their story before the public.” 
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Kofman Increases 
Staff, Plans Daily 


SAN FRANcIsco — Expansion of 
the San Leandro News-Observer 
staff is in anticipation of entering 
the daily field late this autumn, 
Abraham Kofman, publisher, told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Dan Morris of the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer will join the News- 
Observer as editor July 5, Mr. 
Kofman said. George Thompson, 
present editor, will be city editor. 

The advertising staff of one has 
been expanded to five persons with 
Kenneth Moffet, formerly with Mr. 
Kofman on the Alameda Times- 
Star, gg advertising manager. 

Pulfhase of a 32-page Goss 
press from the San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury and News was completed 
last week. 


Dailies Endorse 


Standards for 
TV Set Ads 


A program to cut down con- 
sumer complaints concerning ra- 
dio, television and home appli- 
ances was launched this week by 
the Beiter Business Bureau of 
New York City in cooperation 
with newspapers, manufacturers, 
distributors, dealers and service 
organizations. 

The two-fold aim of the pro- 
gram is: (1) to establish and 
maintain standards for advertis- 
ing and selling within the industry 
in order to reduce current faulty 
and misleading practices on the 
part of certain elements within 
the trade, (2) to inform the public 
of basic facts they should know 
about purchase and service, there- 
by helping consumers to buy in- 
telligently and reducing the vol- 
ume of unjustified complaints. 

The advertising departments of 
all major New York City daily 
newspapers have pledged their co- 
operation and have stated their 
willingness to base the acceptance 
of advertising copy on the stand- 
ards being promulgated by the 
Bureau. 

A book of Standards for adver- 
tising spells out the taboos. In 
the matter of picture size of a 
video receiver, for example, the 
advertiser will be required to give 
the diameter of a circular picture 
tube or the longest dimensien of 
a rectangular surface tube. 


Specifically banned are such 
statements as “will last a_ life- 
time” or “never requires atten- 


tion.” Also forbidden is the count- 
ing of dummy or fake tubes. 

The BBB said it would normally 
expect an increase in complaints 
approximately equal to increases 
in television sales. But this has 
not followed. Actually there has 
been an increase of 233% in com- 
paints compared to an estimated 
increase of 110% in total sets in 
homes in the metropolitan area 
during the last year. 

Radio and television represent 
the largest single category of com- 
plaints handled by the Bureau, 
constituting 18% of all merchan- 
dise complaints. This compares to 
7.9% in the same period last year. 


Kreml Hair Tonic 
Turns to Newspapers 


In a switch from radio, R. B. 
Semler, Inc., will make newspa- 
pers its No. 1 medium for Kreml 
hair tonic this month. Three 100- 
line insertions weekly in daily and 
Sunday newspapers of 110 cities 
will begin on a regular basis the 
weeks of July 3 and 10. The bud- 
get will be about $850,000. 

The change, it was learned, was 
prompted by good results of an 
extensive test in newspapers last 
fall. Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc., 
handles the account. 
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Marketing Data 
for Advertisers 
The Plain Dealer’s Market 
Survey Department can assist 
you in checking your merchan- 
dising coverage with current 
market data for Cleveland. 
Write for information. 


pLAIN DEALER 
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For generation after generation, Cleveland has maintained 

its position as one of the leading markets of the nation in new car sales. 
And during all these years, the Cleveland Plain Dealer has been one 
of the leading newspapers in the United States in new passenger car 
advertising lineage. Cleveland’s top automotive salesman for 

50 years—the Plain Dealer—reaches potential new car purchasers for the 
new car dealers. To capitalize on the vast and important Cleveland 
automotive market, you need the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Whose Fa - 
Etzell Tells 





Fight 


To Report the News 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo —James  F._ Etzell’s 
three-year fight to report the news, 
resulting in a prolonged battle 
with county officials, the mayor 
and a group of townspeople in 
Moose Lake, Minn., is reaching 


a breaking point, after a two- 
month boycott by local adver- 
tisers. 

The 31-year-old editor of the 


Moose Lake Star-Gazette revealed 
that financial and physical pres- 
sure on himself and his wife has 
left them “almost licked.” He 
told his story last week to the 
Chicago Headline Club of Sigma 
Delta Chi in accepting the fra- 
ternity’s award for public service 
in newspaper journalism. 
Hopes to Continue 

“Now that the chips are down,” 
said Mr. Etzell, “the courage and 
fight are pretty well knocked out 
of me. In fact, the awarding of 
honors in a battle for ethics is 
pretty much out of pace with a 
world that is becoming increas- 
ingly materialistic and which 
scoffs increasingly at truth and 
principle.” 

Tough as the situation may be, 
young Etzell is not yet ready to 
“throw in the sponge” if he can 
keep going physically. “We are 
financially keeping going through 
out-of-town advertising and na- 
tional ad space.” he said. “And, 
though it is tough, we can outlast 
it for a while.” 

After receiving advice from Chi- 
cago editorial and advertising men, 
who heard his talk, Mr. Etzell 
declared, as he left for Moose 
Lake this week, that he would 
make every effort to continue 
publication if possible. 

“The worst part of the fight is 
the terrific discouragement that 
comes our way from fellow-news- 
papermen and friends,” he said in 
his acceptance speech. “Many of 
them are downright envious of us 
because of our independence and 
are so jealous that they have 
stated they hope we will lose this 
newspaper. Others, not doing a 
news reporting job in their own 
back alleys, have felt uncom- 
fortable in their little ruts and 
want to see the Star-Gazette cave 
in and make them feel com- 
fortable again.” 

May Lose Free Press 

He concluded his remarks at 
the Headline Club dinner, where 
he received a standing ovation 
for his fight to date, stating: 

“Perhaps our experience in 
Moose Lake has just pointed up 
the problem to us. But if news- 
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papermen’ continue to accede to 
the ‘practical,’ to the ‘realistic,’ to 
the ‘expedient’ thing in order to 
comfortably run their newspapers 
and bring in a substantial cash 
income, we will soon be giving 
up our right to report what occurs 
in our land. And we will then be 
giving up the freedom which has 
made our chase after the dollar 
possible. 

“My wife and I are discouraged, 
of course. And we are, in no 
small measure, sick of the fray. 
We would like to slip away from 
the hate and pressure that we 
have engendered by trying to do 
a news job in our community. 
But we fear that if we are licked, 
it will set a precedent for control 
of the press in many other towns.” 

Praised by Walters 

Basil L. Walters, executive edi- 
tor of the Knight Newspapers and 
chairman for two years of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors’ Freedom of the Press 
Committee, presented the SDX 
award to Mr. Etzell. 


Mr. Walters warned that news- 
paper editors were letting their 
freedoms slip away “by default.” 
He charged that many public offi- 
cials are taking the position that 
they are “masters of the people,” 
instead of “servants of the people.” 

“I have read every issue of Jim 
Etzell’s paper for two years,” said 
Mr. Walters, “and I have found 
that he is publishing the most 
thought-provoking and _ thought- 
stimulating editorial page in Amer- 
ica. He is making the most self- 
sacrificing fight in our decade for 
a free press.” 

Denounced in Moose Lake 

Despite the fact that Mr. Etzell 
has received the Sigma Delta Chi 
award for his fight last year to 
have the county clerk open rec- 
ords of vital statistics to the pub- 
lic, and the Star-Gazette received 
third place in the “general excel- 
lence” division of the National 
Editorial Association’s 1950 “Bet- 
ter Newspapers” contest, the edi- 
tor is “a prophet without honor” 
in his own community. 

The Moose Lake Commercial 
Club earlier last month accused 
Jim Etzell of “wanton disregard 
of the truth” and charged he was 
“abusing the freedom of the 
press.” In paid space in the Moose 
Lake Magnet, weekly shopper 
started by the merchants who 
have withdrawn their advertising 
from the Star-Gazette, the club 
denied there was any boycott. 


(Continued on page 48) 


J. J. Marshall, Dee 
left, of 4 E 
Columbia (S. C.) = 
State & Record, 
greets P. G. 
Laughridge, 
of Salisbury 
(N. C.) Post. 
The onlooker is 
R. D. 
Haltiwanger, 
State & Record. 
The 
handclasping 
took place 
during 
NAEA 
sessions 
this week. 








World-Telegram & Sun 
Crashes ‘Top 50’ Group 


MEDIA RECORDS inducted the 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun into the ranks of the Top 50 
in total advertising linage for the 
first five months of this year. 

In the five months report for 
1949, neither the World Telegram 
nor the Sun showed in the “first 
50” list for total advertising. This 
year, the five months covering the 
period of W-T & Sun operation, 
the combined paper carried 6,796,- 
365 lines and rated 38th position 
on the evening paper roll. 

The No. 1 evening paper was 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal for 
both years, with 12,148,118 lines 
in 1950 and 11,381,600 lines in 
1949. Topping the morning list 
was the Miami (Fla.) Herald, 
both years, with 11,703,210 lines 
in 1950 and 11,191,406 lines in 
1949. 

Trails News and Times 

In New York City, the World- 
Telegram and Sun ranked behind 
two morning papers, the News 
with 9,409,053 lines (2,033,540 
split-run) and the Times with 7,- 
770,800. Both of these papers 
carried more linage in 1950 than 
in 1949, 

Other newcomers to the First 
50 list (evening) for this year 
are Newsday of Long Island (No. 
43 with 6,614,545 lines), Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (No. 


44, with 6,482,178 lines), and 
Stockton (Calif.) Record (No. 
48, with 6,240,823 lines). 


Immediately behind the Mil- 
waukee Journal are the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star, Detroit (Mich.) 
News, Toronto Star, Dallas (Tex.) 
Times-Herald, and Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin. 

Three morning papers which 
moved into the First 50 list this 
year are: Toledo (O.) Times (No. 
33, with 5,430,392 lines), Los 
Angeles (Calif.) News (No. 40, 
with 4,975,123 lines), and El Paso 
(Tex.) Times, (No. 49, with 4,- 
497,378 lines). The leaders of the 
morning list are the Miami Her- 
ald, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 


Chicago (Ul.) Tribune, New York 
News, and New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune. 

On Retail List 

The New York World-Telegram 
and Sun also gained a place on 
the First 50 list for retail adver- 
tising (No. 26) with 4,513,064 
lines, second in New York, to the 
News which was No. 1 on the 
morning roll with 7,562,264 lines 
(1,999,142 split-run), an increase 
of 500,000 lines over 1949. 

In No. 1 position on the even- 
ing list is the Washington Star, 
with 7,893,070 lines followed by 
the Milwaukee Journal which was 
No. | a year ago. 

In General advertising, the 
World-Telegram and Sun advanced 
from No. 20 (on 1949 p.m. list) to 
No. 4 (for 1950) with 1,541,310 
lines. Last year the Sun alone 
stood at No. 35 with 1,002,002 
lines and the W-T had 1,164,256 
lines. The 1950 rating put the 
W-T & Sun second in New York to 
the Times, with 1,709,403 lines. 
No. | on the evening list is the 
Chicago Daily News, with 1,827,- 
350 lines, and No. 1 on the morn- 
ing list is the Chicago Tribune, 
with 2,179,305 lines. The Times 
was second. 

No. 7 rating in the evening list 
for Department Store linage was 
gained by the W-T & S for 1950, 
with 2,480,945 lines. Last year 
the W-T carried 1,601,680 lines 
and the Sun had 1,514,916 lines. 
The combined paper's figure is 
close behind the 2,507,586 (of 
which 976,020 is  split-run) of 
the New York News in this cate- 
gory, and is virtually double that 
of the Times. 


* 
Back to P.M. 
LAMESA, Tex.—The Lamesa 


Daily Reporter, which began as an 
evening-Sunday paper in 1948 but 
switched recently to morning, has 
gone back to evening because of 
hardships entailed in night work, 
and higher costs. 
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2 More Papers Voted S/,¢ Theos 
Into Crime News Body 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The 14- 
newspaper combine formed in Chi- 
cago last January to report on or- 
ganized crime in the United States 
has admitted two more papers to 
the group. 

The new members, admitted by 
unanimous vote, are the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News and Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Mirror. 

The group members have ex- 
changed information about the 
rackets in their various territories. 
Some stories on the nationwide 
crime picture have been printed, 
and individual papers have pro- 
vided the group with stories on 
regional developments. 

Broke Molasky Story 

The most recent story circulated 
to the whole combine disclosed 
that William Molasky, a St. Louis 
racing news distributor, is a prin- 
cipal Western Union stockholder. 
The story was written by Theo- 
dore C. Link of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch, and 2fter 
its publication Mr. Molasky <c- 
knowledged nearly $500,000 of 
Western Union holdings in tecti- 
mony before a Senate commitice. 

Several stories “syndicated” 
among the member papers have 
been noteworthy. 

From the New York Herald 
Tribune came a question and an- 
swer interview with Frank Cos- 
tello, which foreshadowed his tes- 


timony of innocence before a 
Senate committee. 
The Miami (Fla.) Herald 


turned out a detailed account of 
the continuing war between Flori- 
da’s honest citizens and “the quiet 
and deadly alliance of the Capone 
and New York mobs, aided by po- 
litical power gained through cor- 
ruption of officials by fear or 
finances.” 

The exodus of some three or 
four million dollars of Ohio 
money to a swank gambling ca- 


sino in Las Vegas, Nev., was re- 
ported by the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer. Among. several 


other stories supplied by the Plain 
Dealer was a protestation of in- 
nocence from officers of Conti- 
nental Press Service, which pro- 
vides vital horse race information 
to distributors, who in turn serve 
bookies throughout the nation. 
The Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal reported how the public 
safety commissioner of that city 
applied the California-Florida for- 
mula for shutting off communica- 
tions service to bookies by stating 
that the service was being used for 
purposes in violation of state law. 
The Courier-Journal also fur- 
nished its fellow papers with de- 
tails of the lucrative numbers 
racket operating in Louisville. 
Followed by Senators 
Existence of a wide-spread “lay- 
off” network which backstops the 
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country’s bookmakers was dis- 
closed in a documented story sup- 


plied by the Providence (R. 1.) 
Journal - Bulletin. The Journal- 
Bulletin also serviced a_ story, 


based on weeks of investigation, 


revealing that “a _ nationally-fi- 
nanced syndicate . . . controls the 
gambling rackets in New Eng- 
land.” 


Exclusive Story 

When Charles Binaggio was 
slain with his henchman, Charles 
Gargotta, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch supplied the combine with 
an exclusive story about a gam- 
blers’ conference at which the 
murders were plotted. 

Material printed by various 
members of the group has been 
followed closely by the Senate 
committee currently investigating 
gambling and organized crime in 
the United States. Representatives 
of several of the papers have fur- 
nished Senator Estes Kefauver and 
members of his committee with 
valuable leads. 

Efforts are being made to co- 
ordinate activities of the member 
mapers more closely. Much of this 
is being done by Leo Sonderegger, 
former Providence Evening Bulle- 
tin city editor, who originated the 
combine plan. 

Aims at Coordination 

Speaking for the group, Mr. 
Sonderegger said here this week: 

“We continue to regard the 
work of the group as an experi- 
ment in cooperative reporting. 
We have not saddled ourselves 
with restrictive by-laws, but have 
kept our organization as loose as 
possible, giving individual mem- 
ber papers the greatest freedom 
to operate as they please in re- 
porting on organized crime in 
their areas. 

“Consequently, although 
stories of national significance 
have been produced, most of the 
material published jointly has dis- 
closed regional developments. 
Nevertheless, the sum of what has 
been published tends to support the 
conclusion of the first cooperative 
story early in February —that a 
loosely-knit federation of racket- 
eers controls organized crime 
throughout the United States.” 

The original 14 members of 
the newspaper group are: New 
York Herald Tribune, Miami Her- 
ald, St. Louis Post - Dispatch, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Providence 
Journal-Bulletin, Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, Chicago (Ill.) Daily 
News, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune, Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald, New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, Denver (Colo.) 
Post and San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 


some 





A story in the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette about the dismant- 
ling of a bridge contained this 
sentence: “The bride will remain 
in place until July 2 under police 
protection and may be used until 
that date during daylight hours 
for visits to the park.” 

oS 

Leap to an AP report out of 
Richmond, Va.: “Delegates to the 
30th annual convention of the Co- 
operative Club International voted 
today to change the name of the 
civic organization to Seyomvndw- 
nooypational.” 

v 


CuTLINE in the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald: “While 40 or 50 
young persons work picture 
puzzles, play games inside or ball 
in the yard outside the Methodist 


Communist House, there’s nearly 
always . 
= 
HEADLINE in the Tuscaloosa 


(Ala.) Sun: 
Arrested 
Woman.” 


“New Lexington Man 
in Theft of Bankstown 


CLASSIFIED AD in the Athens 
(O.) Messenger: “3-room Apart- 
ment with bath, man and wife, 
one furnished and one unfur- 
nished, all new, reasonable.” 

a 


From a story in the New York 
Post about the guilty plea of 
Frank Erickson, bookmaker: 
“Among his customers over the 
years, placing as high as $15,000 
daily wagers with him, have been 
some of the town’s top figures, 
including political leaders with 
whom he robbed elbows in the 
National Democratic Club.” 

= 


Beneficiaries of Will 





St. Lou Hank Bieger, 
baseball lover, bequeathed $100 
to members of the sports staffs 
of each of the three dailies here. 
Nine Star-Times _ beneficiaries 
turned the money over to the 
Police Athletic League. 
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Times to Stress 
Simpler Writing 
In Staff Awards 


Writing awards—six $100 prizes 
each month—are being established 
at the New York Times, with 
simplification of sentence structure 
as one objective. 

Announcement of the plan was 
made this week by Publisher Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger, expressing 
his aim: To make the Times the 
most readable as well as the most 
complete, most timely and most 
accurate newspaper. 

City Editor Robert Garst’s bul- 
letin board notice stated: “A 
smooth flowing style is the objec- 
tive. Especially in complicated 
stories, preliminary careful organ- 
ization of material will help to 
achieve clarity.” 

Mr. Garst urged greater effort 
toward shorter leads and shorter 
sentences, but not to the point 
of choppiness. He advocated 
dropping “it was announced yes- 
terday” or “it was learned yester- 
day” from leads. 





wu 
New Camera Column 
Cuicaco—“Behind the Cam- 


” 


era” is the name of a weekly 
camera column appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune. It is written by 
Robert L. MclIntyre, technical 
editor of Popular Photography. 





BRAZIL 
is NEWS 


e@ Brazil is the second larg- 
est trader with the United 
States — bigger than Bri- 
tain or France. 


e U. S. investments in Brazil 
are valued at more than 
half a billion dollars. 


Brazil is the most indus- 
trialized country in Latin 
America and the largest 
republic in the Americas. 


Do your news columns re- 
flect the importance of the 
economic, political and 
cultural ties of Brazil and 
the U ? 


@ Or do you give more prom- 
inence to traditional news 
sources which, in 1950, 
are no longer the most 
newsworthy? 


e@ If your wire services can- 
not supply you with news 
of 50 million Brazilians in 
one of the most dynamic 
countries of modern times, 
write us 


Ask for our factual Brazil- 
ian Bulletin, sent free, or 
request specific news, fea- 
tures and photographs. 


Brazil Is News 
BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT 


TRADE BUREAU 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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--a grave world 
crisis demands accurate, 


comprehensive, incisive 


WASHINGTON 


interpretation! 





MARQUIS CHILDS ELEANOR ROOSEVELT SENATOR MARGARET 


CHASE SMITH 
5 columns a week 6 columns a week 


5 columns a week 





THOMAS L. STOKES , FREDERICK C, OTHMAN ROBERT C. RUARK 


5 columns a week 6 columns a week 5 columns a week 


WIRE FOR SAMPLES, AVAILABILITY, RATES TODAY 


UNITED FEATURES newror'i7'ny. 
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Newspaper Representa tive 





Ted Lord Prefers Rifle 


To Shotgun Approach ~ . 


By James L. Collings 


THE KID was a roamer. He 
traveled through Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas, Kansas and Vermont, 


working as a farmhand, loving the 
work. 

He pitched hay when it was hot 
and milked when it was cold. 

It was up with the red ball of 
the sun, and pie and potatoes for 
breakfast, and pleasant exhaustion 
in the evening. The kid was quiet, 
strong, easy-going, and he had 
been to 17 schools. 

Hayseed to Brainseed 

Theodore Warner Lord is out 
of the muscle league now. He’s 
gone from hayseed to brainseed. 
At a tanned, hunkish, blondish- 
grayish 47 he is the owner 
of Ted W. Lord Co., exclusive 
representatives of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. He is one of the 
few in the business who represents 
only one newspaper. 

His face is soft-hard. And his 
voice sounds as though it were 
hidden under a pillow. 

The only exercise he gets now 
is wrestling at a New York club. 
That and keeping an armlock on 
his business beliefs and pinning 
you down with his convictions, 
which run like this: 

“I think exclusive representa- 
tion is preferable for any major 
publication, or publication that 
can afford it, because, as far as 
I'm concerned if I were a pub- 
fisher, I'd rather have one good 
man telling my story and battling 
for me than six good men battling 
and speaking up for 10-12 other 
people as well as myself. 

“Many representatives might ar- 
gue the shotgun approach (spray- 
ing your shots) is better than the 
rifle one but I don’t agree with 
that because in the case of news- 
Papers your problems or objectives 
are quite cut and dried. You know 
your aims and your strengths and 
limitations in handling only one 
account. 

Favorable Factors 

“We can concentrate to the ex- 
tent a group representative would 
find impossible. Also, there’s a 
buying psychology that works 
against the group setup. And with 
only one newspaper you can give 
much more efficient service. This 
is true in respect to positioning. 
merchandising and market infor- 
mation.” 

Ted shifted the cud of his 
thought. 

“Now that I’ve stuck my chin 
out 88 inches,” he grinned, “I’ll 
stick it out the rest of the way 
and give you my selling beliefs. 
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“Take honesty. That’s very im- 
portant. Your reputation is the 
big value in this business. If 
people believe you, that’s half of 
the battle. There’s a lot of skepti- 
cism, you know that. 

“So if others with whom you 
deal appreciate your basic honesty, 
then there is acceptance for what 
you say. I want to find the man— 
an assistant space buyer, say— 
who will fight for me. Who be- 
lieves what I say. I want him 
instead of the president of a com- 
pany who doesn’t believe me, ot, 
if he does, won’t fight on my be- 
half. 

“Another thing, I don’t believe 
in daily reports from salesmen. 
You don’t have to needle them. 
The salesman can’t help working. 
He’s built that way, even if he is 
underpaid. Somehow there’s a 
challenge in the job that he can’t 
resist. 

“What the salesman needs is a 
pat on the back, a lift, some help. 
The way management can get the 
most out of the sales staff is not 
by demanding 6-8-10 calls a day 


@ 


but by providing the salesmen with | 


material that will inspire them to | 


go out and make calls.” 

His final two fetishes, 
calls them, are these: 

“I’ve been involved in research 
to a great extent in the past, so 
I think it’s one of the most im- 
portant selling tools. Its object 
should be to find facts, not just 
prove a point. 

“And I think it’s asinine for 
magazines to sell against newspa- 
pers, or, for that matter, all kinds 
of media to sell against each 
other. There’s a place for all of 
them.” 

Ted slowly pulled his chin back 
into normal position and admitted 
that, as a youth, he was a real 
farmer at heart. 

Even after he attended Pennsyl- 
vania State College for one year, 
he went back to the soil. He man- 


as he 





aged his uncle’s farm in Vermont. | 
In 1929, he tried unsuccess- | 
fully to join the Air Corps, 


settled instead for a selling job in 
Chicago. Fired, he came to New 
York and the Rural New Yorker 
as a salesman. Later he returned 
to the same selling job in Chicago 
and got fired a second time. 
“Well,” he recalled, “I arrived 
in New York again and got a job 
with the New York American as 
a salesman in classified—tried to 


sell real estate. After a year of | 
this, I sold for a farm publication. | 


Other selling jobs with similar 
publications followed, until finally 







is 


Ted W. Lord 


I became research director for 
Farm Journal and Pathfinder. It 
was not long afterward that I quit 
this position to set up my own 
research firm.” 

In November, 1947, at the re- 
quest of the Inquirer, he estab- 
lished his own company. The of- 
fice covers everything north of 
Trenton, N.J., including New 
York and New England. This ter- 
ritory, according to Ted, repre- 
sents a billing of $2,000,000. He 
has five salesmen, an office mana- 
ger and three secretaries. 

These are the nine who thank 
the Lord for T. W. “We all swear 
by him,” said one of them. 


Ad Bureau Plans 
To Survey Local 
Lipstick Taste 


Color on the lips of American 
women, ranging from blue-reds to 
red-oranges depending on city and 
season, will be the subject of a 
study by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, ANPA. 

The Bureau, after preliminary 
investigation, said its survey may 
show that women in different 
cities do not follow the fashion 
lead of style magazines but have 
individual preferences for lipstick 
colors, which thus form regional 
patterns. Such conclusions, it was 
said, would confirm the ANPA 
theme-phrase “All business is 
local.” 

Leading cosmetic houses were 
reported already turning to news- 
paper space to promote their 
products. Sales analysis by indi- 
vidual firms, it was said, had in- 
dicated that a push for certain 
colors in national magazines kept 
the cash register ringing in one 
area but not in others. 

The Bureau plans to work 
out a survey pattern in New York 
City. Tentatively, the method 
will be to choose four major 
manufacturers of lipstick, collect 
figures on sales of their various 
shades in several leading depart- 
ment stores on Fifth Avenue, and 
list them according to preference. 
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It takes 1743 retail grocers to feed the 692,960 families in 


the eight Booth Newspaper Markets . . . and each of these 
grocers knows the sales value of your schedules in his local 
Booth paper! 


Like more facts? Write or call 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
Chicago 11, Superior 7-4680 New York City 17, Murray Hill 6-7232 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS + FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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British Papers Cut 


To 6 Pages 


By Dore Silverman 


Lonpon, Eng. — Commencing 
July 1, British newspapers revert 
to a six-page daily basis. This is 
operative for a minimum of six 
months. 

This decision is imposed on the 
newspaper industry by the gov- 
ernment and is the outcome of a 
situation for which that govern- 
ment is in part responsible. 

Thus, five years after the end 
of the war, British newspapers 
find themselves worse off for their 
raw material than any country 
this side of the Iron Curtain. 

Economic policy, dollar short- 
ages, inadequate production—all 
are held individually or severally 
responsible for the situation. Even 
the price of newsprint falls into 
the background in face of its un- 
availability. 

Only 10,000 Tons a Week 

Before the war British newspa- 
pers used 22,000 tons of news- 
print each week. Wartime restric- 
tions brought this down to 5,000 
tons. Today these consumers have 
climbed back to 10,000 tons. In 
Belgium, a country with a popu- 
lation less than that of greater 
London, Le Soir appears in Brus- 
sels with 12 to 16 pages each 
day. In France, leading dailies in 
Paris have eight to twelve pages 
per issue. 

The London Times is restricted 
to one-third of its pre-war usage, 
and the Daily Telegraph to one- 
quarter. 

The Sunday Observer, taking a 
wryly-patronizing line on one of 
its 10 pages, remarks: “The aver- 
age size of Sunday newspapers in 
the U.S.A. today is 116 pages. 
Commencing July, Sunday papers 
in England will be reduced to an 
average of nine pages (alternate 
eight and ten-page issues) 

This would not call for complaint 
if it seemed likely that the situa- 
tion would some day right itself. 
But the world supply of news- 


print can be increased only very | 


‘%* — UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERIES * 


CURRENT RELEA 


slowly, while American consump- 
tion shoots up each year. The 
disproportion will therefor con- 
tinue, either until other countries 
can outbid American buyers, or 
until the U.S.A. decides to re- 
strict its consumption voluntarily. 
The American reader would prob- 
ably not resent his newspaper be- 
ing less voluminous, 
vertising rates would automatical- 


ly rise if space were reduced, the | 


American Press should not suffer 
financially. All that we can do 
here is to hope and pray.” 
Austerity Dividend 
Parenthetically, the last obser- 
vation has proved its truth in 
Britain. Latest balance sheet is- 
sued by Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., publishers of the Daily Mail, 
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and, as ad- | 


on July | 


Evening News and Sunday Dis- 
patch, show a profit to the year 
ending March 31 of £550,000, 
an increase of £88,676 over the 
previous year. Dividend was again 
20%. But this is the kind of 
“affluence” achieved by a man 
living austerely, cutting out every 
comfort and ‘even some necessi- 
ties, in order to leave himself with 
a balance in hand at the end of 
each month. It is a_ condition 
neither healthy nor desirable. 

British newsprint production is 
only 70% of prewar. Purchases 
are being made in Scandinavia 
and in Canada. In the former 
area intense U. S. competition is 
being encountered, one conse- 
quence being that the price of 
newsprint there is rocketing. In 
the last six months alone the cost 
to British purchasers has leaped 
from £32.10.0 a ton to £45, yet 
Scandinavia is the only sterling 
market of note open to Britain. 
There was hope of an increasing 
supply from France, but within 
the last few weeks the govern- 
ment of that country put a stop 
on all exports. 


This leaves Canada as Britain’s 
one source of overseas newsprint 
supply, and here the tale is a 
melancholy one. During the war 
this area was the one source of 
supply. Soon after the war Brit- 
ish intevests, with the full support 
and approval of the British gov- 
ernment, negotiated a 10-year con- 
tract calling for the purchase of 
about 300,000 tons of newsprint 
a year. This would have enabled 
British newspapers to print a 
minimum of 12 pages per issue. 


Emergency Order 


Hardly had the negotiators re- 
turned to London, however, than 
the British government, pleading 
dollar stringency, had this figure 
cut to 100,000. Subsequently even 
this figure was cut. 


As an emergency measure, the 
British government has just an- 
nounced it will permit the import 
of 25,000 tons of Canadian news- 
print (which, incidentally, will 
have the increased price since de- 
valuation of £42 a ton). This 
is to insure daily issues of six 
pages, as against the seven of the 
past six months. There is no as- 
surance this quantity is available 
from the Canadian mills. Addi- 
tionally, India and Australia have 
entered the market and are de- 
sirous of acquiring Canadian news- 
print. Jf those 25,000 tons are not 
forthcoming the British newspa- 
pers will be faced with the possi- 
bility of having to revert to four- 
page issues. 

In face of this it would seem 
ludicrous, if not dangerous, for 
Britain to be exporting some of 
her home- produced newsprint. 
But the pattern is a complicated 
one. Britain, true, is sending 
75,000 tons of newsprint to Aus- 
tralia this year, to an Australia 
whose own newspapers make the 
British seem puny by comparison. 
The explanation given is that if 
the Australians did not get this 
quantity from Britain, they would 
have to buy it in dollar markets. 
In exchange, it is added, they have 
sent Britain other goods which 
they might have sold for dollars. 
Further, it is highly desirable to 
keep open every export channel 
between the Mother Country and 
the Commonwealth peoples. Some 
of Britain’s essential food supplies 
come from Australia. 

Statistically, the situation may 
be put thus briefly: 


Output of 
British mills 


Tons 
per annum 


590,000 


Exported 100,000 


490,000 
Plus hoped for from 
Canada this fall 25,000 


$15,000 

For a seven-page daily issue to 
be maintained throughout the 
year would call for more than 
600,000 tons a year! 

The situation has brought out 
unexpected developments. News- 
paper circulations are healthy— 








One of the most 
amazing characters in 
American aviation history tells 


| to the jets of today! 


the story of his life in the air— 
from the crates of World, War I 
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6 Installments 
Illustrated 


Carefully selected human-interest series by top-flight writers. 
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Advertising Rate 
Now $61.60 an Inch 


LonpoN—The Daily Express is 
jumping its advertising rate to 
£22 (equivalent to $61.60) a col- 
umn inch, effective July 3. Only 
last August, the Express cut its 
rate back from £20 to £19. The 
new rate will be the highest in the 
history of British daily journalism. 





better than ever before. One rea- 
son, it is asserted, is that the con- 
densed reports made necessary by 
small newspapers sends many 
readers to buy a second morning 
paper to obtain more of the in- 
formation and enlightenment for 
which they hunger. 

Said one Member of Parliament 
recently in the House of Com- 
mons: “Before the war we could 
claim that this country had one 
of the best informed and most 
politically mature electorates in the 
world. Today the public is being 
reduced to reading headlines and 
potted summaries. . . . The peo- 
ple need far more public discus- 
sion in the Press on issues of su- 
preme importance, such as the po- 
sition of this country after Mar- 
shall Aid ceases in 1952.” 

The government is spending 
some $3,000,000 on one order of 
newsprint the while it spends $17,- 
000,000 each year in a four-year 
agreement, or $68,000,000 in all, 
on Hollywood's films! 
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CHESTER WAS A 
RETAIL MARKET OF 


$91 Million 


U. S. Department of 
Commerce says it’s 


$139 Million* 


*1948 Business 
Census Survey 
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THE FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
TEXAS' LARGEST NEWSPAPER 


First newspaper in Texas to pass the 200,000 
mark in net paid regular Sunday subscribers! 
That’s the record of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram serving 100 counties in wealthy West 
Texas . . with the largest circulation in Texas. 


Combined morning and evening daily subscrib- 


ers number more than 225,000. In 1949, the 
Star-Telegram published a total of 28,001,526 
lines of advertising . . . delivered for those 
advertisers quality coverage of the rich and 
growing Northwest Texas area — foremost 
market in the nation’s No. 1 farm income state! 





Outstanding in the Star-Telegram area of service is the fifty more than 17,000 employees and a full-scale schedule of produc- 


tion has made Fort Worth one of the nation’s outstanding air- 
craft manufacturing centers. The Eighth Air Force, one of the 
principal units in the Strategic Air Command, is headquartered 
in Fort Worth at Carswell Air Force Base, and its 7th Bombard- 
ment Wing based there was the first in the Air Force equipped 
with B-36s. 


million dollar Convair aircraft factory, where the world’s largest 
bomber, the B-36, is produced. Since its opening early in 1942, 
Convair’s Fort Worth division has produced more than 3,000 
bombers, and payrolls at the company have put approximately 
$300,000,000.00 into circulation in Fort Worth. This plant with 


TEXAS' FOREMOST MARKET 





Here’s the large and productive 
market covered by the Star-Tele- 


EFFECTIVE ene INCOME $1,958,773,000.00 


(1949) 23.7% of Texas 


STILL TEXAS' LARGEST 


CIVILIAN POPULATION | WIOMMED acess, . in’e then Sencennet mation A.B.C. 3/31/50 
aaa ee a” 227,524 
DRUG SALES 60,606,000.00 “ate! Enlarged editorial opera- 
(1949) 27.4% of Texas tions, new machinery and high- SUNDAY 204,612 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE ini aaa ; f 
peed, modern presses insure ef- 
A * ” . . ° 
— (1949) 28.1% of mi. SRS ficient service for Star-Telegram ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
eens Saas $ 58,472,000.00 = readers — now totaling more than 1947 19,776,886 
GROSS FARM DOLLARS  $ 764,204,000.00 200,000! Texas’ most modern, hits 
(1949) 40.2% of Texas most progressive newspaper . . . 1948 25,643,366 
Above Figures copyright 1950 
Selen Wensignanial Siaebs ob Cahn Hanes; Cailliae the Fort Worth Star-Telegram! 1949 28,001,526 
reproduction not licensed. 
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The FORT WORTH 
_ STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G CAgper publisher 
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Publishers Wiped Out 
‘Tax Upon Knowledge 


NEWSPAPER publishers of the 
United States waged a 17-year 
battle to make newsprint duty- 
free. 

When President Wilson signed 
the Tariff Act of 1913, the Paper 
Committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association 
bowed out of the picture, pro- 
claiming: “The days for a tax 
upon knowledge are gone.” 

The 1913 Act, covering many 
commodities, specifically exempted 
newsprint valued at not over 24% 
cents a pound ($50 a ton) from 
duties of any kind. The valuation 
was raised to five cents a pound 
in 1916. 

Fight Began in 1896 


A proposal made to a Congres- 
sional committee last week for 
restoration of a tariff on newsprint 
recalled the long fight led by John 
Norris, onetime New York World 
business manager, and various 
ANPA committees. Mr. Norris 
made his first appearance before 
Congress, in connection with the 
Dingley Bill, in 1896, declaring 
that paper manufacturers were 
“holding up publishers in a most 
unwarranted manner.” 

Passage of the 1913 bill was 
hailed by publishers as Mr. Norris’ 
“ciwning achievement,” where- 
upon he retired, along with the 
dissolution of the committee which 
included Don C. Seitz of the 
World and Herman Ridder of the 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung. 

The committee took the occa- 
sion to declare: “The market for 
paper buyers has been broadened 
to the utmost. Retaliation against 
foreign countries in pulps and pa- 
per supplies has been stopped.” 

Note was made of the reduc- 
tion in the price of newsprint to 
less than $41 a ton, whereas the 
manufacturers — branded as the 
Paper Trust— had demanded $50 
a ton five years previously. 

“New production,” the commit- 
tee said, “is continually appearing 
upon the market. The additional 
output for 1912 and 1913 has been 
estimated at 1,400 tons a day, or 
30% of total consumption. 


$6 a Ton Duty Wiped Out 

“The duty of $6 per ton which 
prevailed at the outset of the pa- 
per struggle has been wiped out 

. -Publishers are to be congratu- 
lated upon the end of the contest.” 

Epiror & PUBLISHER quoted Mr. 
Norris as saying: “Our manufac- 
turers need have no fear of for- 
eign competition in this market, 
for they can produce paper at a 
lower cost than foreign paper 
makers.” He declared U.S. labor 
was more expensive but also more 
efficient and pointed out that 
Canada was handicapped by the 
distances over which coal must be 
transported. 
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Mr. Norris said the publishers 
could look for “two-cent paper 
within three months.” 

Lyman B. Post, editor of the 
Paper Mill, trade journal, reported 
paper selling at $1.90 a hundred- 
weight, saw the closing of Ameri- 
can newsprint mills, and prophe- 
sied: The Canadians will occupy 
the market and will eventually 
raise the prices to a point even 
higher than that which prevailed 
six months ago.” 

By the end of 1913, Interna- 
tional Paper Co. announced cur- 
tailment in its output of newsprint, 
and by 1916 the Federal Trade 
Commission invited publishers to 
discuss the advance in paper cost. 

Canadian newsprint production 
totalled 350,000 tons in 1913 
while U.S. production was 1,305,- 
000 tons. The big change didn’t 
come until after World War I. 
From 1919 until 1930, Canadian 
mills installed 91 new machines 
with daily capacity of 8,408 tons. 
U.S. mills continued to turn out 
more than a million tons a year 
until the Great Depression hit. In 
1933 their output dropped to 
928,000 tons. In 1944 it hit an 
all-time low of 721,000 tons, as 
against the record high of 1,687,- 
000 in 1926. 

As more and more U. S. mills 
converted from newsprint to other 
grades of paper, Canada’s produc- 
tion of newsprint climbed steadily 
to last year’s 5,000,000-ton achieve- 
ment. 

* 


San Diego Journal 
Group in New Weekly 


San Dreco, Calif.—Plans for 
another weekly, the second to be 
announced since the Daily Jour- 
nal suspended publication May 
27, were outlined this week by 
Elliott L. Cushman, publisher of 
the San Diego Shopping News. 
The paper, featuring local news, 
the Chronicle will be issued every 
Tuesday starting July 11. 

As with the new newsmagazine, 
Point (E&P, June 17), former 
Journal staffers will comprise most 
of the staff. They include Eileen 
Jackson, the Journal’s society edi- 
tor; Michele Miller, society re- 
porter; Richard Harmon, water- 
front reporter; Stuart Bell, sports 
writer; Peg White, amusements 
editor; Herb Wright, advertising 
director; Frank Felheim and Ned 
Milligan, display advertising sales- 
men, and Chloie Hearne, circula- 
tion. 
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Hitchcock in ARF 


Hugh W. Hitchcock, director of 
advertising and public relations of 
the Packard Motor Car. Co., has 
been elected a director of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 





H-A to Observe 
50th Anniversary 


CuicaGo—The Herald-American 
will observe its 50th anniversary 
as a Hearst newspaper here Sept. 
17 with a special edition. 

The observance is being com- 
bined with the opening of the new 
Herald-American Annex building. 

The special edition will trace 
the growth of the old Evening 
American, founded July 4, 1900 
by William Randolph Hearst, and 
its sister paper in the morning 
field, the old Herald & Examiner, 
which was merged with the Amer- 
ican in August, 1939, as the Her- 
ald-American, evening and Sun- 
day. 





Sunday-Feature 


Session in New York 

The American Association of 
Sunday and Feature Editors has 
voted to conduct its third annual 
convention in American Press In- 
stitute headquarters at Columbia 
University, New York, in Novem- 
ber. 

George Beebe of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald, association presi- 
dent, has announced the addition 
of two members: Arch Luther, 
Sunday editor of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer, and Al D. Offer, 


editor of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch Everyday Maga- 
zine. 


Ethridge Receives 
LLD from Harvard 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mark Fos- 
ter Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and Times, was made an honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws at the Har- 
vard Commencement here last 
week. 

In conferring the degree, Pres- 
ident James B. Conant read the 
following citation: “Reporter, 
editor, publisher; his journal sets 
a high standard by providing the 
reader with accurate information 
and balanced judgments of the 
daily news.” 

Gardner Cowles, president of 
the Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune, as marshal of the 
25th reunion class, gave President 
Conant checks for $135,000, a gift 
from 1925 to the college. 

a 


Columbus Papers 
Plan Big Edition 


CoLumBus, Ga.— The Colum- 
bus Ledger-Enquirer plans to pub- 
lish a “Mid-Century Panorama of 
Progress” edition in November 
as the largest newspaper ever pub- 
lished in the Columbus area. 

A. H. Chapman, Sr., president, 
and Maynard R. Ashworth, pub- 
lisher, announced the special edi- 
tion will mark the anticipated 
completion of the expanded Led- 
ger-Enquirer building and use of 
the new press. 
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NEW BOSTON SKYSCRAPER BEARS NAME 
OF DECLARATION’S FIRST SIGNER 
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This distinguished building, home office of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Boston, perpetuates the name of 
one of the nation’s founding fathers and first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Dignified and calm in its exterior lines, the 
building is packed with interesting features 
from its basement to the tip of its graceful 
tower. It is the largest completely air-condi- 
tioned building in New England. Floors and 
steel-paneled walls are soundproofed. There 
are lounge areas, a game room, library, large 
cafeteria served by an all-electric kitchen, 
and a spacious auditorium equipped for a 
complete radio show. 

A modern skyscraper like the John Han- 
cock Building is an expression of many com- 
bined skills, of which Bethlehem was called 
upon to supply a full share. We furnished 
steei piling ‘that was driven deep into the 
earth to give the building firm bedrock 
support. We made, fabricated and erected the 
15,000 tons of structural steel forming the 
hidden skeleton. And Bethlehem elevator 
cable is helping the high-speed elevators to 


maintain the smooth flow of vertical trans- 


portation to the building’s twenty-six stories. 





Architects and Engineers: Cram and Ferguson, Boston 
Builder: Turner Construction Company, New York 
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Schools Expect Full 


June Grad Placement 


By Dwight Bentel 


THE JUNE GRADS will find jobs. 

That’s the word from 60-plus 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, including most of the ma- 
jor ones. 

By and large, jobs are fewer 
than last year, though a number 
of J-school administrators report 
otherwise. 

Some complain the placement 
problem is very tough indeed. 
Says a Michigan administrator, 
for example: “Placement prob- 
lems are the most serious in the 
past 10 years.” 

But only a few of the respond- 
ents express doubt their entire 
class will be employed within a 
reasonable time. 

2,500 Coming Out 

The 64 schools reporting are 
sending nearly 2,500 graduates in- 
to the field, probably about half 
of the total June class for all 
J-schools and departments. About 
half will go into daily or weekly 
newspaper editorial jobs. 

The favorable placement is con- 
trary to anticipations of many 
journalism administrators and the 
predictions of experts of the U.S. 
Department of Labor last May. 

School administrators now are 
surprised at the ease with which 
their Jure classes are getting lo- 
cated. Says Charles T. Duncan, 
chairman of the placement com- 
mittee of the University of Min- 
nesota school of journalism: 

“We did anticipate some diffi- 
culty but at this date (6-9-50) the 
situation is much more encourag- 
ing than we had looked for. It 
is not easy to compare the situa- 
tion with last year for this is a 
very ‘fluid’ time.” 

Keen Rafferty, University of 
New Mexico, reports “excellent” 
for placement experience, then 
adds: e 

“New Mexico’s condition in this 
respect does not conform to the 
national picture.” 

In about the same words Wil- 
liam F. Swindler of the University 
of Nebraska says: 

“Apparently Nebraska is not 
conforming to the national trend 
of employment. . . . We have had 
no trouble placing our graduates 
within a reasonable time.” 

Optimism in Reports 

Typical of the more optimistic 
reports was that of James L. C. 
Ford of Montana State University, 
who says, “Placement just as good 
as last year. We have three times 
as many jobs as we can fill.” 

And J. L. Sullivan of Mar- 
quette: 

“We have placed more men 
students from this class before 
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graduation than ever before in 
the 40 years we have been teach- 
ing journalism. . . . Situation is 
better than any other year on the 
general placement.” 

Many of the schools announc- 
ing total placement complain the 
market has become much tighter 
than last year and difficulty was 
encountered. 

Reports DeForest O’Deli of 
Butler, “We shall place all our 
graduates, but it is twice as tough 
doing so as last year.” 

Frederic E. Merwin of Rutgers 
says, “Situation worse than a year 
ago—we anticipate some diffi- 
es 

Says Kenneth Olsen of North- 
western, “It has been tighter this 
year . . . with radio news jobs 
tightest of all. We expect to have 
all newsmen placed by commence- 
ment.” 

In June and September 

Counselors will do well to tell 
journalism graduates, “Stay away 
from New York and California.” 

Kenneth Stewart of New York 
University points out that the 
placement picture in that area is 
complicated by folding of the 
New York Sun. 

The Pacific Coast, particularly 
California, is “tight” by reason 
of mass influx of outsiders. 

Roy L. French of U.S.C., in 
the heart of one of the most 
difficult placement areas in the 
country at this time, has never- 
theless had good luck with his 
graduates thus far. “But,” he 
warns, “who knows what the pros- 
pects will be by mid-summer?” 

Last summer a “plush” place- 
ment situation changed abruptly 
and journalism graduates were 
still looking for jobs in Septem- 
ber. 

Tougher for Girls 

These random facts emerge 
from placement reports of the 
administrators: 

The girls are having a harder 
time finding jobs this year than 
last. As E. G. Trotzig of the 
University of South Dakota puts 
it: “No trouble placing compe- 
tent men, but the outlook for 
women is not so rosy except for 
teaching.” 

Many schools are placing ad- 
vertising and business trainees 
more readily than editorial. C. E. 
Bounds of Alabama was one of 
several who reported they could 
not fill the demand. He says, 
“We have placed 13, and have 
seven or eight requests unfilled. 
Advertising is wide open.” 

Several schools have 





Florida School 
On Accredited List 


CoLuMBus, O.—The University 
of Florida School of Journalism 
has been accredited by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for 
Journalism. 

Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, chair- 
man of the ACEJ Accrediting 
Committee, said the Council ap- 
proved the institution’s offering in 
the News-Editorial field. 

This action brings the total of 
accredited schools to 39 in 26 
states. 

The ACEJ also announced the 
following curricula were approved 
in three accredited schools: Pic- 
torial Journalism, State University 
of Iowa; Magazine, Montana State 
University, and Community Jour- 
nalism, University of Texas. 





more advertising than editorial 
graduates and one, the University 
of Missouri, reports 99 graduates 
in advertising as against 44 in 
news editorial out of a total 231. 

More graduates are turning to 
weeklies for employment. Sev- 
eral administrators reported $40 
to $50 a week as normal begin- 
ning pay on weeklies. 

And employers themselves are 
looking more carefully at appli- 
cants. I. W. Cole, assistant di- 
rector of the school of journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois, 
reports, “One notices a difference 
in the attitude of the employer. 
He is now examining more care- 
fully the grade average etc. of 
each applicant.” 


Michigan to Rebuild 
New Journalism Mural 

PLANS are being drawn at the 
University of Michigan for a 
$3,500,000 building to replace 
Haven Hall, journalism building 
destroyed by fire early in June. 
Among destroyed property were 
37 steel desks and more than 50 
typewriters added when the de- 
partment was remodeled less than 
a year ago. The complete journal- 


ism library, including 1,200 per- 
sonal volumes of Wesley H. 
Maurer, department chairman, 


was destroyed. 


Grand Jurors 
Reject Judge's 
Claim of Libel 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The claim 
by a Minnesota district judge that 
the Minneapolis Star libeled him 
and his court in printing post-ver- 
dict editorials criticizing his con- 
duct of a murder case was unani- 
mously rejected June 15 by a 
grand jury in the judge’s county. 

The judge, Joseph J. Moriarty, 
ordered a new grand jury to be 
chosen and to report July 11. 

The murder case was the re- 
trial, after nearly five years, of 
Rubin Shetsky, for the shooting of 
a labor organizer in 1945. 

The Minneapolis Star waited 
until after the second trial’s ver- 
dict—which freed Shetsky—before 
printing a series of editorials criti- 
cizing Judge Moriarty’s handling 
of the case, and suggesting certain 
changes in Minnesota law. 

The 21-member grand jury, in 
studying Judge Moriarty’s accusa- 
tions, heard testimony from the 
judge, from newspaper reporters 
who covered the case, including 
those from both Minneapolis and 
St. Paul papers, from four officers 
and employes of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Co. and attor- 
neys. 

The unanimous no-bill said the 
grand jury “finds that the editoriais 
and other related material appear- 
ing in the Minneapolis Star on 
May 29 and 31, June 1, 3, 5 and 
6 (the dates in question) are not 
in fact libelous per se or other- 
wise libelous as charged (by 
Judge Moriarty) and _ therefore 
this grand jury returns no indict- 
ments against the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Co., nor any of 
the officers of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Co. nor any of 
the officers of the Minneapolis 
Star.” 

In a re-election filing statement, 
Judge Moriarty said he would “be 
guided by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
and of the State of Minnesota and 
will continue to disregard the 
legal decisions of the Minneapolis 
Star and its lesser microbes.” 





YOUR KIND OF MEDIUM IS BEST 
FOR YOUR KIND OF BUSINESS... 


Editor & Publisher 


. +. the newspaper to sell the BIG-MONEY newspaper buyers. 


... because EDITOR & PUBLISHER offers 
advertisers and agencies a specialized 
service they can get from no other source 
...@ service that actually helps them 
buy newspaper space more effectively. 


placed ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 
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He has helped make this 
country the best fed, best clothed, best 
housed, best educated nation in the 
world... He has helped raise our 
standard of living to twice what it was 
in your father’s time. 

He has helped provide more and better 
machines, through the loan of his savings 
to business... making it possible for men 
to turn out more products per hour 
worked. 

Who is this person who is doing so 
much for America? He is you, the saver. 
These savers are the 80 million people 
in America who own life insurance, and 
the millions who have savings accounts 


or own bonds or other securities. 


The drive towards better living—the 
nation’s moving force—depends upon 
the saver. 


Protecting the buying power of savings—en- 
_ Couraging savings—is, like freedom, EVERY- 
BODY'S joh. In this belief, the life insurance 
companies and their agents bring you this 
por com atin Mesto that” = Americans 





Remember...it is Your money! 
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important person in America 


a ways to protect the 
buying power of your savings 


1. Do your share to help lessen the pressures on 
Government for more spending. When we keep 
asking Government for more services, more bene- 
fits, we must expect to pay for them . . . Remem- 
ber, it’s your Government. 


2. Back up all efforts to balance the budget. 
When Government lives beyond its income, prices 
tend to rise, reducing the buying power of your 
savings. Remember, you're the saver! 





3. Support ec y—elimination of waste. 
Whatever Government spends, you pay either 
directly in taxes or indirectly in prices. Remem- 
ber, it’s your money. 


Institute 
of Life ena 


4188 hr oe ¥ 
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CIRCULATION 





Special Offers Boost 


Sales, Says Cameron 


By George A. Brandenburg 


SOLID CIRCULATION is the result 
of a product tuned to the desires 
and needs of the community; a 
good distribution system with ex- 
cellent service to the subscriber; 
a well-trained sales organization; 
and a good record system. 

The above “recipe” is offered 
by Barney C. Cameron, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette, who pointed 
out in his recent ICMA talk there 
are many ways of building circu- 
lation. 

Tells of Incentive Plans 

Granting that each circulation 
manager may have his own “pet” 
ideas on increasing circulation, 
Mr. Cameron noted that some cir- 
culation managers feel an incent- 
ive program for their district man- 
agers or distributers helps to in- 
crease circulation. 

Some papers have a permanent 
program, others employ occasional 
contests among district men. 
Others have commission arrange- 
ments, or team competitions. One 
circulator believes his paper gets 
a good boost from a well-organ- 
ized employe contest every other 
year with cash and merchandise 
prizes. 

Because of the current high an- 
nual mail rates, many papers have 
found the answer to be deferred 
payment or installment plans, he 
said, with the subscriber paying 
the annual price in easy install- 
—_ Motor routes for rural de- 
ivery are again becomin u- 
lar, he added. ~— 

Discusses Special Offers 

On the matter of special offers, 
Mr. Cameron had this to say: 

“For many years newspapers 
have been sold in combination 
with magazines, and more than a 
few circulation managers will 
attest that this method not only 
secures new business but does an 
effective holding job as well. Com- 
binations with magazines are 
widely used on single mail circu- 
lation, and are effectively used in 
promoting long-term carrier home 
delivered circulation with the sub- 
scriber paying for both the news- 
paper and the magazines weekly 
or monthly. 

“Also widely used in promoting 
circulation are combinations with 
other publications, such as weekly 
newspapers in the area. By taking 
advantage of ABC rules pertain- 
ing to combination offers, many 
newspapers offer mail subscribers 
a combination of their newspaper 
and a local weekly newspaper at 
an attractive combination price. 

Trial Offers by Mail 

“Another type of special offer 

which records show has increased 
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circulation to good account is 
classified as reduced prices and 
trial offers. These are used in 
promoting both carrier home de- 
livered and single mail subscrip- 
tions. 

“Circulation managers responsi- 
ble for building and maintaining 
large single mail lists at current 
high annual rates have found it 
to their advantage to occasionally 
offer to boxholders a trial offer, 
for new subscribers only, at a re- 
duced price, or a short-term mail 
subscription at a reduced price, 
with effective follow-ups in an ef- 
fort to secure renewals at the 
regular rates. And, of course, 
there are a few mewspapers re- 
maining who feel that annual bar- 
gain periods is the best way to 
build and maintain mail circula- 
tion. This method requires that 
the newspaper offer the mail sub- 
scriber the newspaper for one year 
at a reduced rate during a special 
period, usually following the fall 
harvest season. 

“There are a few newspapers in 
the country who rely strongly on 
reduced price offers to develop 
new home delivered circulation. 
They offer the new subscriber six 
weeks’ subscription for the price 
of four, eight weeks for the price 
of six and other various periods 
which result in the new subscrib- 
er receiving a reduced rate. Cir- 
culation managers on these news- 
papers have found that this meth- 
od produces a volume of new 
business at one time at little cost, 
that it makes it easier for their 
sales organization to do a big job 
all at one time, and that they are 
able to hold a large percentage of 
the new readers after they have 
become acquainted with the prod- 
uct. 

A Form of Sampling 

“There are a few critics of the 
reduced prices methods of secur- 
ing increased circulation, but those 
who use this type of special offer 
reply that reduced rates for short- 
term mail or home delivered sub- 
scriptions is nothing more than 
another form of sampling the 
product, a common practice of all 
newspapers; and they further as- 
sert that with their programs they 
not only use less samples and 
newsprint but they secure a greater 
volume of business.” 

Here are his views on two other 
effective methods used: 

“PREMIUMS: The use of prem- 
iums in building circulation is as 
old as the history of circulation 
departments. Records show that 
many newspapers have been able 
to increase home delivered and 
mail circulation with the con- 


trolled use of premiums, and at a 
cost far less than that paid for 
new business in various public 
contests, high - powered solicitor 
crews, or other expensive methods 
of circulation promotion. Of 
course many recognize the evils 
of premium offers in a highly com- 
petitive field where a premium 
war might develop. In addition 
most publishers recognize the aver- 
age space buyers’ attitude toward 
premium offers, even though 
many advertisers use these same 
methods in developing their own 
business. 

INSURANCE: Newspapers in Vari- 
ous cities throughout the country 
have been able to build and hold 
circulation by selling travel and 
pedestrian accident insurance, and 
in some instances health insurance 
to new and renewal subscribers. 
Inexpensive policies, paid for 
either in advance or along with 
carrier collections, have proven 
an attraction to prospective news- 
paper subscribers in those areas 
where an aggressive campaign is 
conducted. Further, records of 
these newspapers indicate that in- 
surance has greatly reduced turn- 
over. 

_ 
Fellowship for Ex-Carrier 

Otto W. Butz, former Toronto 
(Ont.) Star carrier for seven 
years, has been appointed to a 
fellowship in practical ethics at 
Princeton University. He has been 
studying for his Ph.D. in the 
department of politics at the 
graduate school at Princeton for 
the past year. 


McCourtney Promoted 

J. H. McCourtney, formerly 
circulation promotion manager of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, has 
been promoted to city circulation 
manager. He has been succeeded 
by Joseph J. Ternes. 


Carriers Follow Dads 

As A FaTuHer’s Day feature, 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen of- 
fered several “Dad and Lad” com- 
binations, showing pictures of 
fathers and sons who have been 
and are now Citizen carriers. One 
father has two sons who are Mas- 
ter Carriers for the Citizen. 


Oakland Carriers Busy 
SUMMER finds Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune carriers (called dealers by 
the paper) busy with “extra cur- 
ricular” activities. Three hundred 
carriers have started play in the 
sixth annual carriers’ softball tour- 
nament. More than 1,000 
Tribune boys made a one-day trip 
to Santa Cruz, having earned the 
outing by giving outstanding ser- 
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vice and obtaining new subscrib- 
ers. . . . Next event on the Trib- 
une carrier calendar is “Jet Air 


Force Days,” July 17-19, when 
those who earn 85 or more June 
yardstick points will be taken on 
an exclusive Hamilton Air Force 
Base outing. 


Vacation for Carriers 

A FREE VACATION trip is being 
offered to Columbus (O.) Citizen 
carriers. The event is a combina- 
tion trip by bus to Cleveland and 
then by train to Buffalo to view 
Niagara Falls. More than 400 
boys will make the trip. 

Twenty-eight Rockford (Iil.) 
Morning Star and Register-Repub- 
lic carriers went to Washington 
last month in a special railroad 
car as their reward for winning 
the 1950 “Great Cities” contest. 

Carriers of the Wausau (Wis.) 
Daily Record-Herald made their 
annual trek to Camp Tesomas, a 
Boy Scout summer camp near 
Rhinelander, Wis., for a two-day 
weekend with Miles Nelson, circu- 
lation manager, and James Alft, of 
the staff. 


Carrier Scholar 

VANCOUVER, Wash.—Climaxing 
his nomination as top carrier of 
the month from among 3,000 
Portland Oregonian carrier-sales- 
men, 17-year-old Marvin Lehr 
captured the Vancouver Optimists 
scholarship, the American Chemi- 
cal Society science certificate and 
the Bosch & Lomb science medal. 
His carrier work has paid for all 
of his clothes and expenses during 
high school. 


Blanket Gift 

PORTLAND, Ore.—When one of 
the Portland Oregonian’s youngest 
district managers became a bride- 
groom, his carrier-salesmen pooled 
all their sales points to have 
enough funds for a wedding gift, 
a wool blanket. 





The San Francisco 


EXAMINER 


Newspapers prefer Reply-O 
Letters for new subscriptions, 
renewal and classified promo- 
tions. 
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post is a stick in the ground 








but Post is a newspaper 
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Yes ...a capital initial changes the meaning of a stick 
in the ground (or an army station, or a dispatch of mail) 
to the name of a newspaper. It’s the same way with 
Coke. Spelled with a capital ““C,” it means Coca-Cola 
and nothing else. 


So, whenever you have occasion to refer to Coca-Cola 
by its friendly abbreviation, Coke, the capital initial 
keeps your meaning clear—just as the upper-case initial 
identifies the name of your paper or magazine. 








We keep reminding you of this because it is very impor- 
tant to us. You see, Coke and Coca-Cola are our 
registered trade-marks, and good practice requires the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


* * © 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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1 Press Was First... 





SS SS SS SC SD SD CRS CED CE SS CE 


From Seoul—U. P. Correspondent Jack James scored a world beat 
of two hours on the fact that the Communists had swarmed down 
from the north and invaded Southern Korea. 


From Lake Success—Bruce Munn, chief of the U.P. United Nations 
staff, beat his opposition by 45 minutes on the story that the U.N. 
Security Council had called a meeting to act on the crisis. 


From Washington—Donald J. Gonzales scored a one-hour beat 


on the disclosure that the United States would help the South 
Koreans by sending arms. 





Once more it was... 


THE WORLD'S BEST COVERAGE 
OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS 


By UNITED PRESS 











GUILD PROPOSAL 


THE ANNUAL convention of the American 

Newspaper Guild, meeting in Washington 
this week, heard proposals from national. offi- 
cers that it should use its surplus funds to 
start new newspapers “dedicated to the pub- 
lic interest” and at the same time to provide 
more jobs in the industry. 

A resolution said the decline in number of 
newspapers and newspaper jobs “is inimical 
to the welfare of the workers and the pub- 
lic . . . Newspaper failures and mergers in 
recent months have resulted in severe eco- 
nomic injury to thousands. The process, if 
continued, endangers the livelihood of thou- 
sands of others.” 

The resolution went on: “The ANG has 
an obligation to its members, to all employes 
in the industry and to the public to exert all 
possible effort, employing whatever resources 
are at its command, to remedy a condition 
which, if allowed to continue, will do irre- 
parable damage to daily newspapers as an 
institution... ” 

We are glad to see the Guild suddenly 
take such an intense interest in the present 
and future welfare of the newspaper indus- 
try, and incidentally in the welfare of news- 
paper employes. We have been urging this 
attitude of obligation and responsibility on 
newspaper unions for months —ever since 
the suspension trend became pronounced six 
months ago. 

We hope the Guild officers are serious in 
this declaration of concern. And, if they are 
serious, it is their first obligation to do some- 
thing about the Guild strike against the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun which has 
put 1500 people out of work and has de- 
prived 600,000 New Yorkers of an impor- 
tant medium of information at this critical 
period of world history. 

If Guild officers don’t do that, then their 
protestations sound hypocritical. 

By leading the guinea pig strike in behalf 
of all other unions against the New York 
daily to break down the solid front against 
the fourth round wage increase, the Guild 
is helping to create the very condition it “de- 
plores” in its resolution. Certainly the Guild 
officers know enough about newspaper fi- 
nancing to realize that another 10% wage 
increase across the board—which is what the 
Guild strike is designed to accomplish—will 
produce more suspensions and mergers and 
corresponding loss of jobs. 

We think the Guild’s desire to start more 
new papers is admirable — we'd like to see 
more of them, too. (And maybe the Guild 
would learn a little bit more about manage- 
ment’s problems). But there are a few time- 
tested axioms to be remembered: 

1. Some new newspapers might succeed 
if the sponsors select cities that can econom- 
ically support more dailies. 

2. The surest way for the Guild to lose its 
collective shirt is for it to start “spite” news- 
papers, as the ITU has done, in cities where 
it has conducted strikes. 

However, the “surplus funds” of the Guild 
are small indeed and it probably will be a 
long time before new papers are started in 
this way. But it sure would be constructive 
if, in the meantime, the Guild would bend 
its efforts towards saving the papers we al- 
ready have. 
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that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil 
doing.—I Peter, Il; 17. 


NEWSPRINT PRICE 


OUR EDITORIAL “Steel and Newsprint” 

of June 17 commented on R. M. Fowler’s 
reply to questions of the Inland Daily Press 
Association in which he noted Canadian 
newsprint capacity had increased 124% 
since 1946 while steel capacity in the U. S. 
had increased by 8%. E&P said that in this 
period “the price of steel increased slightly 
less than 30% while the price of newsprint 
increased 37.7%.” 

On protest of NAC, E& P’s mathemati- 
cian discovered that he divided the wrong 
denominator into the wrong numerator, or 
something like that, and although he used 
the same figures for steel as did NAC he 
got a different answer—a wrong one. 

The fact is—now verified by the News- 
print Association of Canada and E&P—that 
the price of steel increased 42.9% from 1946 
to 1950 while the price of newsprint in- 
creased 37.7%. 

However, our June 17 editorial also stated: 

Over a ten-year period from 1940, the 
price of steel increased 68% while the price 
of newsprint increased 100%. Steel capacity 
increased 21.7% under war impetus while 
Canadian newsprint capacity, held down dur- 
ing the war, increased 11.3%.” 

The E&P mathematician has not been 
questioned on those figures. 


PRICE OF UNITY 
MATTHEW WOLL, vicepresident of the 

American Federation of Labor, declared 
in New York Wednesday that the World- 
Telegram and Sun strike has “emphasized 
the advantages of unity among unions in the 
printing field.” He was referring to the 
agreement among nine unions to respect each 
others’ picket lines. 

Completely aside from the merits of the 
Guild strike lets examine just part of the 
cost of that unity: 

International unions in the printing trades 
are concertedly violating their contracts. 

One of these unions, the pressmen, has 
gone even farther than that—it not only is 
violating an individual contract but is disre- 
garding its arbitration agreement. 

Such nose thumbing at signed agreements 
honestly and solemnly arrived at—such dis- 
respect for law and order—weakens the struc- 
ture of collective bargaining through which 
these unions hope to gain. It raises serious 
doubts in the minds of all publishers who 
have written contracts with these unions as to 
whether they or their officers or members can 
be trusted to honor their own word. 








FREE PRESS LOSING? 


ARE AMERICAN newspapermen losing 
their most priceless heritage—a free press 
—by default? 

Such was the challenge of Basil L. Walters, 
executive editor of the Knight Newspapers, 
in presenting the Sigma Delta Chi award for 
public service in newspaper journalism to 
James F. Etzell, embattled editor of the 
weekly Moose Lake (Minn.) Star-Gazette, 
Speaking as the former chairman of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editor’s 
Freedom of the Press Committee, Mr. Wal- 
ters declared: “The evidence piled up during 
the past two years frightened me. 1 am con- 
vinced that our freedoms are slipping away 
by default.” 

E&P has reported how B. W. von Block. 
former editor of the Scott County Democrat, 
Benton, Mo., was run out of the state by 
local politicians, gambling bosses and public 
indifference. (E&P, June 24, pg. 58). In the 
same issue there appeared a story of how 
another weekly editor, Victor C. Leiker of 
the Christopher (lll.) Progress was encoun- 
tering a boycott from the paper’s two largest 
advertisers because he had not heeded their 
warning to “lay off” stories concerning relief 
fund administration in that town. E&P has 
reported other similar cases. 

Mr. Etzell told of his fight at Moose Lake 
where all but two of the paper’s local adver- 
tisers have withdrawn their patronage for 
the past two months. He claims his current 
difficulties arose from his insistence upon the 
right and duty of a newspaper to print the 
news and to editorially comment on that 
news. 

In Mr. Etzell’s case, the most disconcert- 
ing charge was his declaration: “If we lose 
out in Moose Lake, we are losing not so 
much because of the businessmen who are 
boycotting us but because of pressure put on 
us from fellow members in the profession— 
from newspapermen who insist that a battle 
for principle is a silly and stupid one and that 
a person is just nuts not to cash in his chips 
and do what is best for himself.” 

Editors become aroused over the big issues, 
such as the recent effort of some members 
of the Louisiana State Senate to pass a bill 
in retaliation against newspaper criticism. 
But when the same principle of freedom of 
the press is at stake in some pin-point on 
the map, they are often inclined to forget 
their smaller brethren and the basic issues 
involved. 

Certainly newspaper editors owe it to them- 
selves and to their readers to be constantly 
alert to any inroads on press freedom. Pub- 
lic officials must be continually reminded 
they are the public’s servants and not their 
masters. It is the duty of newspapers to keep 
that challenge forever before those who 
would abuse public trust. Newspapers are 
trustees of the people’s right to know and 
the press should not lose any of its power 
through default or indifference. 

Editors can also profit by the statement 
of the Moose Lake editor who told Chicago 
newspapermen that publishers have missed a 
big point in their public relations by not 
keeping the public fully aware of the true 
function of the newspaper that of factually 
and accurately reporting the news and com- 
menting editorially thereon. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


FRANK HOFFMANN, Vicepresi- 
dent of the Intertype Coprp., 
Brooklyn, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ex- 
port Managers 
Club of New 
York for a two- 
year term. Mr. 
Hoffmann has 
been a Vicepresi- 
dent and director 
of the club for 
several years. 

CHARLES MC- 
LENDON, former 
city editor of the 
New York Her- 
ald Tribune and former editor of 
Popular. Science, has been named 
editor of Cue Magazine by ARCH- 
BOLD VAN BEUREN, publisher. 

J. STUART KEATE of Vancouver, 
B. C., until recently Canadian 
editor of Time in Montreal, Que., 
has been named publisher of the 
Victoria (B. C.) Times. 

A. T. Bircu, editorial page edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, 
has been appointed to the board 
of governors of the Menninger 
Foundation, non-profit psychiatric 
research and training center in 
Topeka, Kan. 

WaLTER H. ANNENBERG, editor 
and publisher, the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer, was presented a 
silver vase by the City Business 
Club for his philanthropic activi- 
ties. 

Don E. WEAVER, editor of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen, has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees 
of his alma mater, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O. 

PHIL BUCHHEIT, publisher Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal, 
has been named publicity and ad- 
vertising chairman of the Spartan- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. 

RoGeR H. FERGER, Cincinnati 








Hoffmann 





OLDTIMERS 
Christian H. Detrick, right, veteran 
press photographer, greets Eli Ives 
Collins, city editor of the Jersey 
City (N.J.) Jersey Journal, at test- 


imonial dinner honoring Mr. 

Collins’ 25 years of service to the 

Paper. More than 400 persons 
attended. 


(O.) Enquirer publisher, has been 
named a “Significant Sig” by his 
fraternity, Sigma Chi, or meritori- 
ous endeavor in journalism. Mkrs. 
FERGER was appointed chairman 
of the Honor Circle of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

KINGSLEY GILLESPIE, publisher, 
Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, has 
been elected a director of the 
Stamford-Greenwich Manufactur- 
ers’ Council. 

BEN DALGIN, director of art and 
reproduction, is marking his 30th 
year on the staff of the New York 
Times, which he joined in June, 
1920, as a type expert in the ad- 
vertising production department. 

VIRGIL PINKLEY, editor and pub- 
lisher, the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Mirror, upon his return from a 
trip abroad, was honored at a 
luncheon given for 100 civic, busi- 
ness and educational leaders by 
NORMAN CHANDLER, president of 
the Times-Mirror Co. 

Cot. RoBertT R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune editor and pub- 
lisher, has inaugurated a new fea- 
ture called “History and Song” on 
the Chicago Theater of the Air 
summer concerts broadcast over 
WGN and the Mutual network 
Saturday nights. He is presenting 
a factual review of history and 
song, accompanied by the chorus 
and orchestra. 

HAROLD L. Cross, general coun- 
sellor for the New York Herald 
Tribune and associate dean of the 
Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of 
Maine. 


WILLIAM J. Pape, publisher of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican and American, has been elec- 
ted president of Federated Funds, 
Inc., a community welfare organi- 
zation. 

JaMES M. Moroney, Jr., assis- 
tant to the president of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, -has been 
elected president of the Idlewild 
Club, which presents Dallas debu- 
tantes at an annual ball. 


HERMAN ROE, editor - publisher 
of the weekly Northfield (Minn.) 
News since 1910, received the ci- 
tation of Doctor of Rural Journal- 
ism, with the honorary title of 
“Mr. Country Editor,” at the sum- 
mer meeting of the First Minne- 
sota District Editorial Association. 
The presentation was made by 
GorDON R. CLosway, executive 
editor of the Winona Republican- 
Herald. 





On the Business Side 





J. B. CHAMBERLAIN, formerly 
real estate editor of the New York 
Post and classified advertising man- 
ager of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram - Gazette and of the 
Springfield (Mass.) newspapers, 
has been appointed classified ad- 
vertising director of El Diario de 
Nueva York. 
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HONORED 
Worth C. Coutney, right, publisher 
of Chicago Herald-American, re- 
ceives honorary life membership 
in Chicago Press Club from Jere 
Hagen, H-A Sunday editor. Mr. 
Coutney also received watch from 
100 H-A executives in honor of his 
election to the board of Hearst 
Consolidated Publications and 
Hearst Publishing Co. 





Miss Marion E. Norris, for- 
merly of the New York Herald 
Tribune advertising department 
and the Chicago Sun, has been 
appointed by Natcon Industries, 
Inc., of New York, to handle the 
advertising of its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Lou Hatter, former national 
advertising manager for the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard Examiner and 
recently general manager of radio 
station KEYY at Pocatello, Ida., 
has been named advertising man- 
ager for the Blackfoot (Ida.) Daily 
Bulletin. 

James L. WALDRON, who ma- 
jored in journalism at the Univer- 
city of North Carolina, is now on 
the display advertising staff of the 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Fishler Is Elected 
By New Jersey Press 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Ben- 
nett H. Fishler, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly Ridgewood 
Herald- News, has been elected 
president of the New Jersey Press 
Association. 

Mr. Fishler, who is also editor 
and publisher of the Ridgewood 
Sunday News, Teaneck Sunday 
Sun and Thursday Sun Bulletin, 
and a member of the board of 
directors of the -Elizabeth Daily 
Journal, was elected to succeed 
Robert C. Crane, publisher of the 
Elizabeth Journal at the associa- 
tion’s 94th annual meeting. 

Hugh N. Boyd, general manag- 
er of the New Brunswick Daily 
Home News and Sunday Times, 
was elected vicepresident for daily 
newspapers, and Charles M. Ray, 
editor of the Cranford Citizen and 
Chronicle, for weeklies. 

Treasurer is G. Wallace Con- 
over, editor of the Somerset Mes- 
senger-Gazette. Directors are Nor- 
man B. Tomlinson, Morristown 
Daily Record, and Thomas I. 
Brown, Red Bank Register; daily 
newspaper representative on the 
executive committee, Harry B. 
Adsit, manager of the Passaic 
Herald-News. 


Australia Papers’ 
Magazines Pooled 


Production and distribution of 
national magazines throughout 
Australia is planned by a new 
organization formed by the Herald 
& Weekly Times, Ltd., of Mel- 
bourne, and John Fairfax & Sons 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney. The new or- 
ganization has acquired Woman's 
Day, the Melbourne’ Herald 
women’s magazine, and Home, 
the Sydney Herald fortnightly. 
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in “SCUFFY” by Phillips 


Styled for extra flexibility in makeup, this heartwarming 
daily cartoon story of a boy and his dog now can be 
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Send for samples—see how this coast- Oj 
to-coast favorite can help you solve 
makeup problems and build readership! 0 
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MarGARET J. Marker, clerk in 
the Toledo (O.) Blade accounting 
department, reigned as Miss Page 
One at the To- 
ledo Newspaper 
Guild’s first an- 
nual dance. She 
was selected from 
a field of 19 en- 
trants, all em- 
ployes of the 
Blade and Toledo 
Times. 

SLoan Hut of 
North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., a 
recent graduate 
of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism at the University of 
Georgia, has been named assistant 
editor and advertising manager of 
the Eastman (Ga.) Times-Journal. 


Miss Marker 
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Louis CAPPELLETTI, display ad- 
vertising salesman for the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, is composer of a novel- 
ty tune, “Tic, Tac, Toe,” distrib- 
uted by Columbia Records. 

CHESTER J. DoyLe has resigned 
as manager of the Los Angeles 
office of the newspaper representa- 
tives firm of George D. Close, Inc., 

ForREST JORDAN has been added 
to the business office of the Gien- 
dale (Calif.) News-Press as spe- 
cialist in cost accounting. 

WILLIAM J. JOHNSON, automotive 
advertising manager of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times, has retired. 
Mr. JoHNSON, who had been on 
the afternoon daily’s staff for 38 
years, wrote a weekly news col- 
umn concerning Hartford area 
automobile dealers’ activities for 
many years. 

TRUETT STANFIELD, former man- 
ager of the general advertising de- 
partment of the defunct San Diego 
(Calif.) Daily Journal, has been 
named account executive of the 
Armstrong - Schramm advertising 
and public relations agency, San 
Diego. Before World War II, he 
was advertising manager of the 
Blackwell (Okla.) Morning Trib- 
une and the Guymon (Okla.) Pan- 
handle News-Herald. 

OrviLLE C. SUMMERs, who has 
been assistant national advertising 
manager of the Peoria (Ill.) News- 
papers, has been named national 
advertising manager of the Peoria 
Journal and Star. 

EpwIn L. PIeRceE, business man- 
ager for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican and American, has 
been awarded an honorary diplo- 
ma from Post Junior College of 
Commerce, Waterbury. 


Epwin N. CAavANAUGH, now 
publicity director of Namm’s de- 
partment store in Brooklyn and 
formerly sales 
promotion  ana- 
lyst with Amos 
Parrish and assis- 
tant advertising 
manager of R. H. 
Macy & Co., will 
become _ depart- 
ment store adver- 
tising manager of 
the New York 
Post on July 10. 

LEsTER HOFF- 
MAN, former 
manager of the 
Grafton (Wis.) Printery, has 
joined the Port Washington (Wis.) 
Herald as advertising manager. 


JoHN F. Cox, formerly of the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily News 
Miner, has joined the staff of the 
Anchorage (Alaska) Daily News 
as advertising manager. Mr. Cox 
has served on the advertising staffs 
of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Ex- 
aminer and the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union Tribune. 

C. S. Hur ey, advertising direc- 
tor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Her- 
ald-Journal and Herald-American, 
has been elected president of the 
Sales Executive Club of Central 
New York. 





Cavanaugh 





THE FOURTH ESTATE ... 


By Trent 
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“ I just want to get a shot of this Fourth of July Blowout!” 








In the Editorial Rooms 


HuGH CrRumpPLER. former re- 
porter for the United Press and 
for the New York Herald Tribune, 
who had done newswork in India 
and Burma and who has been a 
lecturer in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the last 
year, has been appointed to a State 





Department post with the USS. 
Information Service at Karachi, 
Pakistan. 


ARNOLD E. MartTIN of the New- 
ark (N. J.) News has been elected 
president of the Working Press of 
New Jersey, succeeding S. BOLTON 
ScHwartz of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News. 


Mary HarrINGTON has resigned 
from the city staff of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press to move with 
her physician-husband to Quincy, 
Ill. 

FRED SCHNEITER, former re- 
porter for the Pendleton (Ore.) 
East Oregonian; FRED VOSPER, 
formerly editor of the Vanport 
(Ore.) Vanguard, and MARTHA 
Piper, formerly of the United 
Press bureau in Portland, Ore., 
have joined the news staff of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal. 

James C. AusTIN of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the United Press, 
a reporter for more than 20 years 
in Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Washington, 
has joined the public relations 
staff of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Dr. ALpert E. Kirk, former 
president of Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kan., former secretary 
of the general board of education 
for the Methodist Church in Chi- 
cago and former editor of the 
Christian Magazine, has _ been 
named church editor of the Wich- 
ita (Kan.) Eagle. 
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“Bub” HARsH, a reporter for 
the Cincinnati (O.) Post for the 
last six months, is returning as a 
columnist to the Zanesville (O.) 


News, of which he is a former 
managing editor. 
GEORGE HouGH has resigned 


from the staff of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press to purchase 
a weekly newspaper in Wisconsin 
His wife, Mary Lou HouGu, for- 
merly was a Free Press staff mem- 
ber. 

RicHarp MALvoy of Baltimore, 
CLINT WILKINSON, formerly with 
the U.P. in Detroit and Chicago, 
and KerrH LAMPE, University of 
Missouri student filling in as sum- 
mer vacation reporter, have joined 
the staff of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press. BoB WALTER, son of 
Lou Wa Ter of the Detroit Times, 
has become a copyboy on the Free 
Press. 

Lanse McCur ey, sports editor, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News 
was honored with a dinner re- 
cently for his 25 years of service. 

James FULLER, formerly execu- 
tive sports editor of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Journal and _ previously 
with the Beaumont (Tex.) Enter- 
prise-Journal, has been appointed 
assistant sports editor of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Press. 

STEWART THORBAHN, news desk, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, has 
been named editor of the opinion 
page, succeeding Cart F. L. Ze1s- 
BERG, who died June 7. 

ELLEN R. SHAPIRO, school corre- 
spondent and summertime staffer 
on the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Times, 
won three college scholarships at 
the high school commencement 
and was class valedictorian. 

Lyn Norzicer, formerly office 
boy at Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press, has been promoted to re- 
porter, acting as swing man for 
reporters on vacation. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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John Stroud 


high school honor graduate 
goes to work in Steel 























Here’s an ambitious boy, 
John Stroud, who stood among the 
top tenth in his high school graduating 
class. Just a few weeks ago he went 
to work for a steel company. 


He's working as spot grinder in 
the plate mill. John likes the work 
and he wants to make steel his career. 


John Stroud may not know it, but 

a few years ago it cost a steel company 
an average of $8,000 to provide one job. 
At today’s prices for construction and 
equipment the cost of providing one 

job in a new plant has climbed to more 
than $24,000. 


Investors put up quite a lot of the money 

that goes into making the jobs in steel. 

Their savings, invested in the hope of a fair 
return, make possible better jobs, better steel 
and better living all around. This is private 
enterprise continuously at work for your benefit. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE « 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Solicitation a Must 


For Want Ad Volume 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


THERE are still a number of 
newspapers making little effort to 
solicit Classified business. They 
just take what comes in the mail 
and over the counter. 

This seemed strange to the 
writer—trealizing the terrific vol- 
ume of Classified solicited and 
sold on the huge majority of news- 
papers—so I questioned three pub- 
lishers. Here is the consensus: 

“Our territory is small and we 
do not think we have the pros- 
pects. If we sell them Classified, 
they will not use display. It would 
be added expense to employ one 
or two for selling. We would have 
to charge Want Ads and our col- 
lection loss would be high. So, 
we're satisfied just to supply the 
service, make the people pay in 
advance, and let it go at that.” 

I'm sure nearly every CAM 
reading this story would welcome 
the opportunity of proving the 
business these newspapers are 
passing by. Solicitation is not only 
a necessary builder of Classified 
volume, but it produces profitable 
paid space above expenses and 
even more important provides a 
greater service to the readers. It 
gives greater acceptance as a 
newspaper. 

The Other View 

Margaret Fritz, of the Johns- 
town (Pa.) Democrat-Tribune, is 
a real eager-beaver when it comes 
to Classified development so let 
“Fritzie” speak for the other side: 

“Prior to 1936, solicitation was 
not a part of the Classified oper- 
ation. This was the catastrophe 
year for Johnstown —the flood 
occurred March 17. The Classi- 


fied staff was forced to scurry for 
safety. 

“Because of our vital service 
we were the first department to 
resume operation. Our Want Ad 
messages sought to retrieve lost 
belongings, to obtain new living 
quarters. Our section truly reflec- 
ted for months the results of the 
flood. That was the year it was 
wisely decided to solicit Want Ads 
as well as accept voluntary busi- 
ness. 

“One person was assigned with- 
out training but the job had in- 
stant appeal. The girl realized it 
was more than a ‘job.’ It had 
compensations for all effort de- 
voted. People appreciated being 
told they could continue ads at a 
reduced rate. A feeling of pride 
occurred when an intermittent 
customer became a consistent ad- 
vertiser. It was gratifying to have 
your call welcomed and antici- 
pated, not resented. 

Double in 8 Years 


“Here’s what happened in ad 
count growth just as soon as we 
started solicitation. In 1936—37,- 
628 Want Ads. In 1944 it was 


nearly double, 70,928. In 1949 we’ 


nearly doubled that figure—136,- 
658 and 1950 is going better than 
ever. 

“Selling is now a requirement 
in the Classified advertising field 
and not just a virtue ‘to be de- 
sired.’ In 1946—10 years after we 
started solicitation— our depart- 
ment was recognized as a separate 
unit of the paper. It acquired a 
a manager—not a ‘boss’ but a 
leader. We now have eight per- 





sons employed with a promise of 





ANCAM leaders at Omaha: Left to right—O. L. Hurlbert, Los 
Angeles Times; T. Frank James, Jr., St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
ex-president; and J. H. Robertson, Baton Rouge State Times. 





PROGRAM for Classified convention is checked by W. H. Pickett, 
Wichita Eagle, chairman, with Bess Baglin, Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, and Harold W. Deadman, London (Ont.) Free Press. 


Eagle sold 


Furniture 
The ad wi 








LINAGE BUILDING is the topic among Bill Leopard, Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader; George B. Morgan, Nashville Banner and Tennessean, 
and Lee Hover, Phoenix Republic and Gazette. 


more in the near future. 

“Prior to the end of the war 
we were ‘purely Spitalny’ with an 
all girl department. Now we have 
added a male member to the staff. 
A ‘co-ed’ group provides a spirit 
of rivalry good for any business. 

“We strive for more volume 


every year. To attain additional 
linage, more people must be told 
of the potency of Want Ads. 
More people must be sold. Old 
customers retained or resold. New 
ones added. An adequate sales 
force is a must. Want Ads must 
(Continued on page 37) 
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‘CO-ED’ STAFF NOW—Earl Snyder, seated, has been added as an 

outside salesman for the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat-Tribune classified 

staff. Surrounding him are: Left to right — Lois Cuppett, Dorothy 

Korchnak, Jean Block, Verna Spangler, Madeline Hobar, Shirley Eash, 
and CAM Margaret Fritz. 
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Classified Clinic 


continued from page 36 





now be solicited as well as ac- 
cepted.” 

We agree women do have great 
capabilities. Fritzie’s very tone 
rings with sincerity and her eager- 
beaver tactics are demonstrated 
in the clean, neat appearance of 
the Johnstown Democrat-Tribune. 
The section averages 22 pages 
with all light face type. It is go- 
ing places because it is well sup- 
ported by a publisher who believes 
in the reader value of Classified. 

Call, Sell, Convince 

Just one solicitation will not 
do the job any more than one call 
on a display prospect. It takes 
constant calling, selling, and con- 
vincing by persons who are well 
trained and are completely sold 
on the result-producing value of 
Classified. This telephone promo- 
tion should be backed up with ex- 
ploitation of the services. 

Make use of your own news- 
paper to inform the readers of re- 
sults others are receiving. Con- 
stantly remind them how easy they 
can place Want Ads. 

There is a brief, quick formula 
to use as a basis for building 
Classified. 


Promotion Copy, 
Staff Training Ideas 

“CLASSIFIED promotion advertis- 
ing competes with local retail ad- 
vertising and as such should be 
just as price conscious as retail 
copy,” said Robert Witte, Minne- 
apolis Star- Tribune at the AN- 
CAM convention last week at 
Omaha, Neb. (E&P, June 24, page 
12.) 

H. J. Bendinger, Milwaukee 
Journal, talked of a campaign de- 
signed to influence persons own- 
ing older autos to get them to 
uptrade “in the present favorable 
used car market.” 

William H. Pickett, Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle introduced an 
adaptation of the “welcome new- 
comer” feature which serves as a 
classified promotion paid for by 
advertisers. About 100 new fami- 
lies coming into Wichita each 
month are listed in the center of 
a page with the welcoming firms 
listed around it. 

Mr. Hopkins discussed a pro- 
motion campaign to announce the 
Philadelphia Inquirer's new tele- 
phone room service. A full page 
ad was written by a staff reporter 
using the news slant. 

Lee Hover, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Republic and Gazette, talking on 
staff training, suggested that new 
employes take out an ad for 
themselves or their family for 
seven days to sell something. 

“Let them find out how it works 
for themselves,” he said. 

“Canned” programs of how to 
train new men, he said, “are about 
as useful as canned speeches.” 
Each paper, he said, is a different 
problem. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 








New Rocket Record... On May 11, a Navy 
Martin Viking zoomed 106.4 miles into the 
upper stratosphere from the deck of the 
U.S.S. Norton Sound in the Pacific, set- 
ting a new altitude record for an American- 
built, single-stage rocket. Reaching a top 
speed of 3600 m.p.h., the Navy rocket 
carried intricate instruments which re- 
corded data about cosmic rays for future 
study. The information was flashed back 
to the ship by an automatic radio trans- 
mitter in the missile. 

This was the first time that the Martin 
Viking, largest U. S. upper atmosphere re- 
search rocket, had been fired from a ship, 
a Navy seaplane tender converted into an 
experimental guided missile ship. 
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World Safety Mark . U. S. flag airlines 
operating internationally set a new world 
safety record on April 14, by completing 
two years without a single passenger 
fatality. During the two-year period, the 
American air carriers flew nearly three 
million passengers approximately four 
billion passenger miles, also a world record 
for airlift. The carriers operate 203,678 
route miles internationally, serving 239 
foreign points on all continents. 





Aircraft Design Advances . . . With piloted 
aircraft following guided missiles past the 
sonic barrier, man’s physical limitations 
are creating new problems for aircraft de- 
signers who must give him the assistance 
of mechanical and electronic senses, mus- 
cles and nerves! To meet this challenge, 
Martin engineers are designing aircraft as 
integrated airborne systems, not merely as 
flying vehicles whose sole goal is speed. In 
this systems engineering, Martin designers 
work with all three elements that go to 
make up a complete, modern airplane or 
missile—airframe and power plant, elec- 
tronic flight and navigational controls and 
military armament or passenger facilities. 
And the complete development is so 
scheduled that the end product represents 
a completely coordinated system. 
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Wind Speeds exceeding 7500 miles per 
hour, surpassing anything ever dreamed 
by prewar air scientists, have been ob- 
tained in a new wind tunnel announced by 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory at White 
Oak, Md. Penetrating for the first time 
in history into my sterious realms known 
as “hypersonic,” the newtunnel is regarded 
by government scientists as the first step 
in basic research which may some day lead 
to scientific machines which will girdle the 
globe in minutes and open the far reaches 
of the universe to man. 
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Jet Trainer . . . A new model of the war- 
time Link Trainer has been okayed by 
the U.S. Air Force to combine ground 
training in flight, engine and radio navi- 
gation of high-speed jet planes. Rates of 
roll, climb and acceleration are faithfully 
duplicated and controls are loaded so pres- 
sures vary with air speed. An integral part 
of the new trainer is emergency controls 
with which a check pilot behind the cock- 
pit can introduce a variety of operating 
troubles. The instructor can make the fuel 
pump or hydraulic system fail, stir up a 
thunderstorm, have a fuel tank punctured 
by flak, or create any other flying hazard. 
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Pilotiess Aircraft, pw an evasive course 
with the speed and maneuverability of jet 
fighter planes but controlled from afar by 
radio, will soon be testing the Navy’s big 
antiaircraft guns. The aircraft will be 
Martin KDM-1 pilotless target drones, 
several of which have already been de- 
livered for fitting into the ‘mother’ air- 
plane which will carry them aloft for 
launching. The KDM-1’s are the result of 
successful flights made by the Gorgon IV 
pilotless aircraft which was designed and 
built by Martin in cooperation with the 
Navy to test the possibilities of the ram- 
jet engine. 

The KDM-1’s, which have a wing span 
of only 10 feet, are released at the desired 
altitude from a pylon near the wing tip of 
the “mother” airplane. From then on, 
they fly on their own ram-jet power, con- 
trolled from afar by radio while being 

watched on a radar screen. Controls may 
be preset before launching, but may be 
overridden by radio at the discretion of the 
distant control officer. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable €) Aircraft Since 1909 
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Ask Ed Moore; 
They Still Do, 
He Won't Retire 


PORTLAND, Me. — “Ask Ed 
Moore, he’ll know.” 

That’s the traditional answer to 
any question on the state desk of 





Ed Moore at his desk. 


the Portland Press Herald. They 
still give it, though Ed retired two 
years ago. 

Ed put in almost half a century 
as a Maine newspaperman. Offi- 
cially, he retired as state editor 
Dec. 31, 1948. But you can’t keep 
him down, or out of the office. 
He’s back. 

If there’s a name you can’t read 
in some country correspondent’s 
copy, “Ask Ed Moore.” 

If you want to know who’s 
town clerk in Northeast Overshoe, 
“Ask Ed Moore.” 

If you like to hear tales of old- 
time newspapering, “Ask Ed 
Moore.” 

He still recalls vividly the pep- 
per and salt suit, and white sneak- 
ers he wore the day he rode in 
from Cabbageyard on Bill Dow’s 
fish wagon on Labor Day, 1905. 
A country correspondent, he’d 
been called in to help out the 
short staff on the old Portland 
Press. In one long, weary, foot- 
sore day Ed covered a Labor Day 
parade, an Odd Fellows outing, 
the annual outing of Engine 5, 
and a Knights of Pythias field day. 

And it was all on foot—no com- 
pany cars, no telephones. 

Late that night when he’d fin- 
ished writing his stories in long- 
hand, Ed looked up to see Frank 
Morton, Press business manager. 
Morton offered Ed $8 a week to 
keep on reporting, and Ed snapped 
it up. After all, he only got $7.50 
a week teaching. 

Ed’s not as spry as he used to 
be—he’ll admit to being 74—but 
his skill at putting one word after 
another hasn’t sfacked off a bit. 
His thrice-weekly column of me- 
anderings along memory trail are 
ample proof of that. 


s 
‘50 Year’ Section 
OmanHA, Neb.—The Omaha 
World-Herald published a 68-page 
“50-year” supplement to its Sun- 
day edition June 25. 
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In The Editorial Rooms 


continued from page 34 





KENNETH CUSHMAN, graduate 
student in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has accepted 
the position of managing editor of 
the Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sen- 
tinel. 

Leroy W. GoopwiIn, photogra- 
pher-reporter for the Grants Pass 
(Ore.) Daily Courier for the last 
year and a half, has resigned to be 
public relations and publications 
director of the Colorado School of 
Mines. 

Jos—EPH HENRY JACKSON, liter- 
ary editor, San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle, received the henorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature 
from the University of Southern 
California. 

PauL JacoBy, Chicago Tribune 
cable editor, has returned from an 
airplane tour of the paper’s Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern bureaus. 
When he landed in Guam, Mr. 
Jacoby was met by QUENTIN 
Pope, Tribune correspondent in 
the South Pacific area, who was 
on his way back to U.S. for a 
visit at the home office. 

WARREN WEAVER has been ap- 
pointed full-time staffer for the 
New York Times at Albany, avail- 
able for assignments upstate. He 
joined the Times two years ago 


from the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times. 

WILLIAM J. DONAHUE, assistant 
city editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, has been 
named field representative for the 
newspaper. 


JessE A. RUTLEDGE, former Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) State reporter, has 
been named public relations direc- 
tor of State Highway Department. 

GLEN W. Naves, Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Journal federal circuit 
courts reporter, has been named 
historian and member of the pub- 
lic relations staff, South Carolina 
Department, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

AUSTIN J. SCANNELL, a former 
city editor of the Abany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News who has 
been assistant publicity director of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
agency for several years, is the 
new president of the Publicity 
Club of New York, Inc. 

Bitt NOosBLeE, who recently 
joined the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express from the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times, has been 
made news editor of the Express, 
succeeding J. V. BROGAN, retired. 

ROBERT E. V. JoHNSON, for two 
years editor-publisher of the Cor- 
pus Christi (Tex.) Six Points 
News, neighborhood weekly, has 
joined Thomas F. Conroy, Inc., 
San Antonio advertising agency, 
as account executive. 

ROBERT A. HovinG, on the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
police beat for nearly four years, 
is now on the county beat, and 
ROBERT W. LESNKI, newcomer to 
the staff, is covering police. 

PaT SPRAGUE, former Navy so- 


ciety reporter for the old San 
Diego (Calif.) Daily Journal, has 
been named society editor of the 
Chula Vista (Calif.) Star. Bar- 
BARA Best, former general assign- 
ment reporter on the Journal, has 
accepted a publicity job. 

WARREN La Baron has been 
named to the editorial staff of the 
Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald-Times, 
succeeding ROBERT BROWN, who is 
returning to his home on Long 
Island, N. Y. Mr. La Baron served 


with the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Times Herald. 
MARVIN FFRYDENLUND, 1950 


graduate of the San Jose (Calif.) 
State College school of journalism, 
has joined the staff of the Sey- 
mour (Wis.) Press. He has had 
newspaper experience with the 
Santa Clara (Calif.) Journal. 

JacoB SCHAAD, Jr., Passaic 
County courthouse reporter for 
the Paterson (N. J.) Evening 
News, has been elected president 
of the Neighborhood Players of 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

WILLIAM A. LASHLEY, former 
member of the editorial staff of 
the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader, has been appointed assis- 
tant manager of the Ford Motor 
Co.’s_ public relations office at 
Philadelphia. 

ROBERT (BOB) TEAGUE, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Big Ten 
football star for the last several 
years and a June graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism, is joining the 
editorial news staff of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis. Journal and will 
be assigned to the sports de- 
partment. Mr. Teague, a Negro, 
is the first of his race to be em- 
ployed on the news staff. 

CaLvIN §S. Cowan, former 
staffer on the El Paso (Tex.) 
Herald-Post, has joined the Lima 
(O.) Daily News as courthouse 


reporter. 
VANCE BOURJALLY, San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Chronicle _ staff 


writer now on leave to revise the 
manuscript of his second novel, 
has been awarded a $1,200 Albert 
M. Bender grant-in-aid for further 
work in the field of literature. 

CHARLES B. Forses of the Mi- 
ami (Fla.) Daily News has re- 
ceived a citation for meritorious 
and unselfish service to war veter- 
ans. It was awarded by the Florida 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

RatpH C. Curtis has replaced 
VINCENT VANDRE as news editor 
of the Grants Pass (Ore.) Daily 
Courier. Mr. Curtis has held exec- 
utive positions on the Oregon City 
Enterprise, Oregon Statesman in 
Salem, the St. Helens (Ore.) Sen- 
tinel-Mist and at one time was 
publisher of the Ontario Argus. 
Mr. Vandre has joined the Mo- 
desto (Calif.) Bee. 


128 in Temple 

TEMPLE, Tex.—The Temple Tel- 
egram published 124-page edition 
June 21, observing the Bell County 
centennial and 50 years of prog- 
ress. 


NEA Proclaims 
‘Compact’ at 
Plymouth Rock 


PLyMouTH, Mass.—Editors and 
publishers from 150 newspapers 
took a Plymouth Rock pledge to 
the American Way of life here 
Tune 25. 

A “New Mayflower Compact” 
was solemnly signed by members 
of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion in a ceremony of re-dedica- 
tion to “freedom we _ inherited 
from our founding fathers.” 

In a keynote address, Alan C. 
McIntosh of the weekly Rock 
County (Minn.) Star-Herald 
warned that Pilgrim freedom is en- 
dangered now by “the belief that 
the government should support the 
people.” 

“The Pilgrims,” he said, “came 
here with the same burning desire 
we echo today—the wish for se- 
curity and freedom, but they 
sought true security of real free- 
dom—not the prison type security 
where independence of action is 
forfeited. 

Dignity of Individual 
“The Pilgrims faced realities. 
. We have been content to 
dream of the living the world 
owes us, while we sneer at those 
who prize honesty and thrift. 

“We must maintain the sover- 
eign dignity of the individual. We 
must fight the encroachment of 
bigness in government, business 
and unions upon the liberties of 
the individual.” 

NEA leaders gave the town of 
Plymouth a scroll of the new com- 
pact, phrased in the style of the 
1620 document signed in the cab- 
in of the Mayflower. 


Self Respect, Honest Toil 

The signers professed their “sol- 
emn conviction in the virtue of 
integrity based upon self-respect 
and honest toil, and our consid- 
ered appreciation of the heritage 
of strong character, thrift, hard 
work, upright dealing, unselfish 
devotion to public welfare and of 
our Christian faith.” 

Leaders of the pilgrimage said 
it was a cooperative move by edi- 
tors of “every shade of political 
opinion.” 

Lester Williams, publisher of 
the Columbian (Miss.) Progress, 
described the compact as “perhaps 
the most significant action” in 
NEA’s 65-year history. 





Wedding Bells 


FLORENCE V. Bitinsky, church 
editor of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, and KENNETH W. 
ABBOTT, June 4, in Detroit, Mich. 

FRANK F. Has, publisher of the 
McDuffie Progress, Thomson, Ga., 
and NorMa HOLLAND, June 21. 

JoHN H. MACALENEY, rewrite, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times, May 
28, to Mrs. DorotHy MENKE Bor- 
CHERTS. 
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Judge Maiden 
Denies Increase 
To Pressmen 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—In a local 
and final arbitration award, dated 
June 17, Judge Erskine Maiden, 
Jr. denied a wage increase to 
pressmen employed on the Nash- 
ville Banner and Tennessean. 

The pressmen’s union had pro- 
posed an increase of $10.40 above 
the existing weekly wage rates of 
$84.60 day and $89.60 night. The 
publishers had proposed continua- 
tion of the existing wage rates, 
pointing out that other mechanical 
craft unions in their plant already 
had settled on a “no increase” 
basis and that any increase award- 
ed the pressmen would disturb the 
existing intra-plant wage equities. 

In his decision, Judge Maiden 
said: “After a careful study of 
the claims of the parties and all 
the evidence, the Chairman is of 
the opinion that a wage increase 
would rot be justified for the 
period in question for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) the cost of liv- 
ing has declined, rather than in- 
creased; (2) the purchasing power 
of the wage has increased; (3) 
the relationship between the wage 
scales of the various crafts men- 


tioned indicates a pattern that 
should not be disturbed during 
this year.” 

Although the publishers had 


voluntarily established a _ plant- 
wide retirement plan, effective 
Jan. 1, 1949, to be paid for en- 
tirely by the publishers, the ar- 
biter stated: “It should be point- 
ed out that in reaching this de- 
cision, no weight has been given 
to the evidence as to the retire- 
ment plan as bearing directly upon 
the wage scale. The day may 
come when such evidence should 
be considered as having a direct 
connection with wages, but not 
under the instant set-up and inter- 
national law. It is, however, com- 
petent as bearing upon future se- 
curity and welfare of the employes 
and the publishers are to be com- 
mended for voluntarily instituting 
such a plan without cost to the 
employes.” 

With regard to manning, Chair- 
man Maiden decided one journey- 
man should be added to minimum 
crews provided in the expired con- 
tract for 1 unit, for 2-unit runs of 
10 and 12 pages, and for 7 and 
8 units. The publishers had of- 
fered these same manning in- 
creases in negotiations. 

The Chairman’s award sets the 
manning table as follows, in ad- 
dition to man in charge, 1 ap- 
prentice, and 1 fly-boy for each 
press crew: 


1 unit, 3 journeymen 
2 units, 4 journeymen 
3 units, 5 journeymen 
4 units, 6 journeymen 
5 units, 7 journeymen 
6 units, 8 journeymen 


7 units, 10 journeymen 
8 units, 11 journeymen. 





Freeman-Adler 

Richmond, Va. Two dis- 
tinguished newspaper families 
were united here June 17 when 
Miss Anne Ballard Freeman 
became the bride of Julius 
Ochs Adler, Jr. She is the 
daughter of Dr. Douglas South- 
all Freeman, retired editor of 
the Richmond News Leader, 
and the bridegroom’s father 
is vicepresident-general man- 
ager of the New York Times. 








Press Erection Firm 
Must Pay $10,000 


BRISTOL, Tenn.— A Chancery 
Court jury here last week award- 
ed $10,000 to the Independent 
Publishing Corp. against the 
Lorenz Printers and Machinists 
Co. of Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Lorenz firm had sued for 
$3,719 as final payment on work 
of installing a press for the Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean. The publishing 
firm countered with a $50,000 
action for loss of business result- 
ing from faulty press erection. 
After the verdict, Lorenz attor- 
neys asked for a new trial. De- 
fense was based mainly on the 
claim that the press performance 
was affected by its age and worn 
parts. It was purchased from 
the Anderson, S. C. newspapers. 
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SDX Research 


Committee Named 
CHICAGO — Members of the 
Sigma Delta Chi research com- 
mittee were announced here this 
week by President Carl Kesler, 
Chicago Daily News. The com- 
mittee consists of the following: 
Prof. Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa 
State College, Chairman; Prof. 
J. Edward Gerald, University of 
Minnesota, Lauren K. Soth, Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Tri- 
bune; Prof. Gordon A. Sabine. 
University of Oregon; Prof. Floyd 
Baskette, University of Colorado; 
Dr. Earl English, University of 
Missouri; Don R. Murphy, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer; Joe Ratner, editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens. 
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SCRANTON is on THE MARCH 


Scranton, Pa., now a center of diversified industry, 
in 1949 produced $298,711,600 in manufactured 
goods, according to the records announced by the 


State Department of Internal Affairs. 


The statis- 


tics were gathered from 592 all-year-round in- 


dustrial plants. 


Substantial growths were also 
indicated by all public utilities 
as well as other business baro- 
meters. Bank deposits were 
$155,596,161.84 as compared to 
$98,912,810.67 in 1940. The 
clearing house reported debits 
of $1,082,450,890 as compared 
with $541,452,291.64 in 1940. 
Other comparative figures for 
the two census years were: tele- 
phones, 44,458 as against 28,- 
178; water customers, 37,734 as 
against 37,034; gas users, 35,143 
compared with 30,987; postoffice 
receipts, $2,120,137.48 com- 
pared with $916,300.72. 


The Scranton market now con- 
tains 103,000 employed persons 
drawing more than $150,000,- 


000 in wages annually. The 
now famous "Scranton Plan" 
which received countrywide at- 
tention is producing results. 
Through this plan, the com- 
munity under the leadership of 
the Chamber of Commerce has 
raised over $9,000,000 and 
constructed new plants which 
added 16 new industries to the 
community in the past few 
years. Approximately 4,000 
new jobs were created with 
payrolls of $4,856,250 with a 
potential growth of 5,000 more. 
In addition 28 established 
plants expanded at a cost of 
$9,796,000 with potential em- 
ployment for 13,053 men and 
women and payrolls of $15,- 
280,000. 


For 1950 the citizens of Scranton plan to raise 
$2,000,000 as a nucleus for a $10,000,000 addition- 


al industrial expansion. 


It is estimated that 7,500 


men and women will be provided with additional 


Truly Scranton is on the March. 


The Scranton Times 


LEADS THE WAY 


all the way 
IN THIS RICH, PROGRESSIVE MARKET 
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Times Staffer Invents 
8 in 1’ Enlarger 


By James L. Collings 


Cort. MICHAEL P. KOUZMINSKY, 
megative retoucher - photographer 
for the New York Times, has in- 
vented, and received a patent on, 
a new enlarging camera. 

The colonel, a Russian aviator 
in World War 1, calls his camera 
the “8 in 1” because it can per- 














form, he claims, the following 
eight functions “with complete 
precision”: 

8 Functions 

1.) The portable enlarger can 
be assembled within five minutes. 

2.) Consecutive light changes 
(mazda, kalvin, fluorescent, zicon, 
arc light, and so on) can be 
effected in the course of one work 
project without any actual altera- 
tion of the camera itself, and, can- 
sequently, with no time loss. 

3.) Copying can be done inter- 
changeably with enlarging without 
focusing on the ground glass. 

4.) The camera can be operated 
in a vertical position. 

5.) Enlarging can be done from 
wet negatives in a horizontal po- 
sition. 

6.) The enlarger can also be 
used as a photo camera. 

7.) It can be used either with 
condenser or diffused light. 

8.) The machine can be used as 
a projector either in the home or 
in a iecture hall. 

In other words, says the colonel, 
the unit can serve as camera, en- 
larger, projector or as a copying 
machine. He believes it would be 
ideal for small newspapers. 

The invention took a long time 
being born; seven years, in fact. 
After Mr. Kouzminsky made de- 
tailed sketches of the 8 and 1, he 
submitted them to Ernie Sisto, his 
talented associate in the depart- 
ment. Together they built a 
model in Ernie’s home basement 
workship. It took them more 
than a year to make and assem- 
ble the whole job. 

The colonel, at 61, has learned 
a thing or two about this inventing 
business. In 1928, he designed a 
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photo reproducing apparatus, then 
neglected to get proper patents. 
He didn’t repeat his mistake. This 
time he hired a patent lawyer. 


Finn, Becker, Truman 

BiLt FINN of the New York 
Journal-American, Murray Beck- 
er, Associated Press (N. Y.) photo 
chief, and Harry S. Truman, were 
honored last week at the merit 
award dinner of the Press Pho- 
tographers Association of New 
York. 

Mr. Finn, three-time president 
of the association, was cited “in 
appreciation of more than 25 
years of loyal and selfless service 
in advancing photo journalism and 
attending a wider public recogni- 
tion of its professional status.” 

The scroll presented Mr. Becker 
said, in part: “In recognition of his 
outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of pictorial journal- 
ism by the research development 
of new photographic equipment” 
(especially the K-25 press camera). 
Mr. Becker is a former vicepresi- 
dent. 

President Truman received his 
award in absentia. The praise for 
him ran: “. . . To Harry S. Tru- 
man ... whose administration has 
immeasurably helped the press 
photographer in his high task and 
privilege: To record the pictorial 
history of the American nation.” 


Shutter Shoris .. . 

WrtiaM B. STAPLETON of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald has been 
appointed to the staff of Collier’s. 

Kenneth Rogers has been named 
chief photographer of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal-Constitution maga- 
zine section. Succeeding him as 
head of the Constitution’s photo 
department is Marion Johnson, 
who began with the paper as an 
office boy in 1936. 

The picture Wally Davis (Miami 
Daily News photo chief) made of 
the girl reporter who fell into the 
ocean while accompanying a cen- 
sus taker to a lighthouse was used 
by 200 newspapers. 

George Shivers of the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post has been 
elected president of the Press Pho- 
tographers Association of Phila- 
delphia and Camden. 


3 Equal 100 


New BRuNSwICcK, N.J.—Frank 
Deiner, political reporter, and 
Charles Rupp, head pressman for 
the New Brunswick Daily Home 
News, observed their 35th anni- 
versary with that paper June 26. 
John K. Quad, managing editor, 
rounded out 30 years of service 
June 28. 





2-1 for Closeup 

Cambridge, Mass. — To set- 
tle the debate over the relative 
merits of a close-up as com- 
pared with a long shot showing 
a pleased owner and his wife 
in the act of taking a picture 
out of the camera, Polaroid 
Corp. ran a coupon response- 
test, split-run in a single issue 
of the New York Daily News. 
The two ads were identical ex- 
cept for the illustrations. The 
ad with the close-up out-pulled 
the long shot nearly two to one. 





Harrisburg Guild 
Complaint Rejected 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The National 
Labor Relations Board has re- 
jected complaint of labor law vio- 
lations brought by the Harrisburg 
Newspaper Guild against the Pa- 
triot-News Co. 

The company publishes three 
newspapers — the Patriot (a. m.) 
Evening News, and Sunday Pa- 
triot-News. 

Guild charges grew out of a con- 
troversial contract signed by offi- 
cers of the union and the company 
June 8, 1949, to cover the years 
1949-50. 

After signing of the contract, the 
Guild impeached its officers in- 
volved and sought to re-open ne- 
gotiations. Failing that, the NLRB 
action was initiated. 

In a letter to the Harrisburg 
Guild, NLRB regional Director 
Bennet F. Schauffler, said the 
charges of the union were investi- 
gated, and “in view of a settlement 
agreement entered into between 
the employer and the regional di- 
rector in adjustment of the matters 
complained of . . . it does appear 
that further proceedings are war- 
ranted. 

“IT am therefore, refusing to is- 
sue a complaint in the matter.” 


2 
Sutherland Sells 
Quizdown 

Appointment of Richard G. 


Sutherland as national sales rep- 
resentative for “Quizdown,” syn- 
dicated radio and television pro- 
gram written and produced by 
grammar school’ children under 
newspaper sponsorship, is an- 
nounced by Mrs. Carol Moody, 
originator of the program. 


Nagorski Heads Exiles 


Zygmunt Nagorski, a _ Polish 
writer, was elected chairman of 
the American Regional Union of 
the International Federation of 
Free Journalists at a recent meet- 
ing in New York City. Other 
officers include C. R. Pusta, for- 
mer foreign minister of Estonia; 
Augustine Popa, Rumania; An- 
drew Frey, Hungary, and Michael 
Kupez, Bulgaria. The committee 
aims to assist former journalists 
in DP camps. 


Reporting First 
Qualification of 
Picture Editor 


CoLumBIA, Mo.—A _ graduate 
project study was made recently 
at the University of Missouri to 
determine the attitudes of manag- 
ing editors toward the role of the 
picture editor in the contempo- 
rary press. The study was based 
on 89 completed questionnaires 
cut of 150 sent to newspapers. 

As a first choice on the specific 
type of experience preferred for 
a picture editor, 40 of those an- 
swering the questionnaire listed 
reporting; 14, press photography; 
11, copyreading; 4, art work. For 
their second choice, 27 listed press 
photography; 15, copyreading; 14, 
reporting; 9, art work. 

Although these were the spe- 
cific types of experience deemed 
most valuable, a majority of man- 
aging editors are looking for men 
with all-around newspaper experi- 
ence for the picture desk. As one 
paper put it, “He must know news 
to know a news picture. He must 
know how to read copy to write 
captions. And he must know en- 
graving and art to get the right 
layouts.” 

Quite commonly the city or 
news editor carries out the main 
duties which on the larger papers 
would be performed by the pic- 
ture editor. In some cases the title 
and job of picture editing is given 
to some member of the staff. 

A third method is to have each 
departmental editor handle his 
own pictures. This arrangement, 
according to the study, is most 
common on papers between 25,000 
and 100,000 circulation. A few 
papers covered by the survey had 
systems which did not fit into any 
one of the three basic systems. In 
most of these cases the responsi- 
bility for the processing of pictures 
was divided. 

Of 39 papers without full-time 
picture editors, 17 managing edi- 
tors believed there was a shortage 
of qualified men; 15 believed there 
was not; 7 expressed no opinion. 
It is worthwhile to compare this 
fairly evenly divided vote from 
papers without full-time picture 
editors with 31 from papers with 
full-time picture editors. Of the 31 
there were 24 who believed there 
was a shortage of qualified men 
to 5 who felt there was not. 

Some of the comments backing 
the opinion that there are few 
qualified men available for the 
picture editing job were: “Few 
opportunities to train for the job.” 
—*‘“Not too many newspapermen 
have worked at all the jobs which 
furnish a satisfactory background.” 
—‘“Most newsmen are inept in 
the picture  field.".—“None so 
trained by experience or college.” 
—"“Newness of the position and 
lack of ambition in most newsmen 
in that direction.”"—“Few news- 
men know how to make a picture 
tell a story.” 
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Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports Type 


Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports 
Type, is the fastest of the Kodak Films... with 
speed aplenty to permit you to stop down for 
depth of field and crisp detail. It excels for dif- 
ficult sports pictures and other work where 
exposures must be made at fast shutter speeds 
or under poor light conditions. 


wou woe SPEED »™ DEPTH 


Its extremely high speed, its uniform color 
sensitivity throughout the spectral range, and 
its balanced contrast, even when forced devel- 
opment is used to obtain maximum possible 
speed, assure you of top picture quality on every 
assignment—especially those which pose a 
problem in combining speed and depth. 


e Ask your Kodak dealer for Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports Type. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Outside Comics Display 
Is Envied ‘Down Under’ 


By Jane McMaster 


“I AM IMPRESSED with the way 
influential New York papers —I 
have trouble with my a’s—are dis- 
plaied with the color comics on 
the outside,” observed A. D. Gor- 
fain, owner of PRESS FEATURE 
SERVICE, Sydney, Australia. “These 
huge papers—and what they dis- 
play is the comic strips! 

“When we get to that stage in 
Australia, I will think we have 
really arrived.” 

The 38-year-old syndicate head 
was the man behind “Streetcar 
Named Desire” in Australia. He 
distributes LoNDON Express fea- 
tures, which included the Desire 
dialogue. 











Australian representative for 
GENERAL FEATURES and PREssS 
FEaTuRES, New York, he owns 


his country’s second largest fea- 
ture dispensary. It’s first, he adds, 
in the number of features pro- 
duced. 

All told, his syndicate produces 
nine features—not so many by 
American standards. It’s different 
in other ways too: 

1. Its 11 artists are staff, not 
work-at-home, artists. (Most of 
them are under 22 years old.) 

2. Nine of the 11 work on chil- 
dren’s puzzle and brain-stimulator 
features. The syndicate has cre- 
ated 800 original puzzles for chil- 
dren in four and a half years. 

3. The syndicate distributes no 
columns. “Columns written in 
Australia are usually not syn- 
dicated,” Mr. Gorfain comments. 
(A popular column there is a 
round up of short local human 
interest items, which ends with a 
gag. This type column is often 
front-paged.) 

4. The country is considered 
“blanketed” with a feature when 
it runs in a capital city paper in 
each of the six states. 

5. Mr. Gorfain’s syndicate pro- 
duces comic books and children’s 
books (for publishing by other 
firms) as well as newspaper fea- 
tures. 

There are some “likes” too. 
Press Feature Service frequently 
serializes important non - fiction. 
However, serials of inspirational 
books are not a fad. 

Perhaps the greatest kinship, 
Mr. Gorfain indicates, is in taste 
in comic strips. Australians like 
both gag and adventure strips — 
possibly in equal proportion—and 
have a sense of humor more 
American than British, he believes. 
One of his Sanday comics,“Holly,” 
drawn by 19-year-old June Shoe- 
smith could be a sister to Harry 
Haenigsen’s “Penny.” 

“American comics are very pop- 
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ular in Australia,’ Mr. Gorfain 
comments. “And as a syndicate we 
rather like that. It keeps us on our 
toes.” 

Mr. Gorfain at one time booked 
films for Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
but after serving five years in the 
Royal Australian Air Force de- 
cided there was opportunity in the 
feature field. His trip here was via 
England and Canada where he 
placed with syndicates both the 
children’s features and a “Cross- 
quiz” —a cross - word puzzle with 
every clue a quesiion. 

He has secured rights to produce 
a comic strip based on the work 
of Peter Cheyney—a leading Brit- 
ish writer of crime thrillers. 

Some of the well-illustrated pa- 
pers in Australia, carry 12 daily 
comics, and big Sunday color com- 
ic sections. 





Senate Chaplain 
Writes Bell Column 

“Spires of the Spirit,” weekly 
comment by the Rev. Frededick 
Brown Harris, chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate, is offered by BELL. 
Weekly articles by Mr. Harris, 
who is pastor of the Foundry 
Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., ran in the Washington 
(D. C.) Star and syndication was 
suggested by Editor B. M. McKel- 


way. 


News and Notes 

A coupon on the back of 
“Straight Arrow” comic magazines 
asks kiddies if they’d like to see 
the comic in their local paper, and 
which one. The answers BELL has 
received so far included one from 
a little girl who'd like to see it in 
the New York Times, she said. 

Jaq and Gus Gus, the little mice 
in “Cinderella,” are being intro- 
duced in Walt Disney’s “Mickey 
Mouse,” KING FEATURES. 

“Falfy,” a new strip by Wes 
Morse (real name Morris Weiss) 
was introduced recently on Tub- 
tex fabric and will appear as 
blouses, boy’s wear, etc. Artist 
drew “Joe Jinks” for UNITED 
Features before he joined the 
Army. 

Los ANGELES MIRROR ENTER- 
PRISES SYNDICATE placed the Com- 
munist imprisonment Smith-Bender 
story in 35 newspapers. 


47,000 at Regatta 


San Dreco, Calif—The largest 
crowd ever to witness a speed- 
boat event in the West, 47,000 
spectators, attended the San Diego 
Evening Tribune’s third annual 
Mission Bay Regatta Sunday, 
June 18. 
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Reporter Asks Lie 


If He’s Communist 

Cuicaco —Chesly Manly, Chi- 
cago Tribune staff writer covering 
United Nations at Lake Success, 
N. Y., asked Secretary General 
Trygve Lie if he is now or ever 
has been a Communist. Mr. Lie 
indignantly refused to give a direct 
answer at a news conference, 
June 23. 

“I don’t think the press confer- 
ence should be taken down to that 
level,” replied Mr. Lie. 

“What’s wrong with asking you?” 
the reporter continued. 

“By God, you should have more 
respect for my integrity,” Mr. Lie 
replied. 

The secretary general issued a 
statement later pointing out the rec- 
ord shows he has always been a 
member of the Norwegian Labor 
party. 

“ 
Adds Samuelsen 

Hottywoop, Calif—The Citi- 
zen-News has added a sports col- 
umn written by Rube Samuelsen, 
sports editor of the Pasadena 
Star-News and Post for 20 years. 


Oatis Heads AP 


Bureau in Prague 
PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia — Wil- 
liam N. Oatis has arrived from 
London to head the Associated 
Press bureau here. He is the 
first American correspondent the 
news service has had in this coun- 
try since April 8, when Nathan 
Poloewtzky was expelled by the 
Communist regime on trumped-up 
charges of “unobjective report- 
ing.” 
The bureau has been kept open 
in the meanwhile by editorial as- 
sistants who are Czech citizens. 
Their news reports were restricted 
to material handled by the official 
Czechoslovak press agency and 
radio. 


¥ 

Movie Script in Full 

Paramount Pictures has made an 
unprecedented promotion tie-up 
with the Sunday edition of the 
New York Post, which will run 
the complete shooting script of 
“Sunset Boulevard” in its “Book- 
of-the-Week” section July 2. This 
Post feature has hitherto been re- 
striced to “best-sellers.” 
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the parent who really comprehends it... 


Gladys Huntington Bevans 


Mother, teacher, traveller, student of 
| pedagogy and psychology... has unusual 
understanding and knowledge of children 
—writes intelligently on their problems 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Flash to Videotown: 
Here Come Allen, Cantor 


By Jerry Walker 


VIDEOTOWN’S latest report that 
non-owners of television sets were 
stiffening their resistance brought 
a warning from an ace advertising 
firm this week that constantly 
better programs are mandatory. 

No sooner had the word ema- 
nated from Cunningham & Walsh, 
Inc., than National Broadcasting 
Co stepped up and said: “We're 
going to do our bit, come fall.” 

Yes sir, with Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. promotion money lather- 
ing the studios, NBC will proudly 
present “two of the greatest stars 
of all time in the entertainment 
world”—(fanfare, please) FRED 
ALLEN and Eppre CANTOR. 

If that doesn’t break the logjam 
in Videotown, nothing ever will. 

Colgate and NBC have made a 
long-term arrangement for spon- 
sorship of the program, a one- 
hour attraction for Sunday at 8 
p.m. EST. Two other headline 
acts, as yet unidentified, are in- 
volved, providing a rotational sys- 
tem in which Fred and Eddie will 
appear every fourth week. Plans 
for the show have been in the 
making six months, NBC an- 
nounced. 

“Allen,” said NBC, “has spent 
the past year in assiduous study of 
the new medium of television. He 
regards his entry into TV as a 
great upward turning point in his 
career. He has under wraps many 
new and unique ideas. . . .Cantor 
can draw on his background of 
more than 25 years in show busi- 
ness.” 

TV set sales in Videotown, a 
test city of 40,000 within the New 
York City area, have reached the 
levelling-off stage, the C & W re- 
port pointed out. John P. Cun- 
ningham, executive vicepresident 
of the agency, emphasized that the 
drop in buying was sharpest in the 
upper-income groups, “noticeable 
since 1948,” and there is steadily 
increasing resistance. Any future 
increases in sales, he added, will 
depend more and more on buying 
by lower-income groups. 


Newsmen Are Airmen 

San Dreco, Calif—Three San 
Diego newspaper staffers have reg- 
ular 


programs on KFMB-TV, 
which is not affiliated with any 
newspaper. 


Harold Keen, Evening Tribune 
reporter, conducts a five-night-a- 
week interview show, “People in 
the News,” in which. participants 
in the day’s most dramatic news 
occurrences tell their own stories. 
He also has a five-afternoon-a- 
week local newscast, “The Local 
Scene,” on KFSD. 

Richard Bergholz, Tribune po- 
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litical editor, is moderator of a 
weekly video forum, “Pro and 
Con,” on controversial subjects. 

Peg White, former radio-tv and 
amusements editor of the defunct 
Daily Journal and now contrib- 
utor to two new weeklies in San 
Diego, interviews top women in 
their fields in a five-night-a-week 
show, “Leading Ladies.” 


Exit ‘CBS Views Press’ 

“Correspondents Scratchpad,” a 
radio notebook on events behind 
the news stories of the week, fea- 
turing voice-recorded notations 
from newsmen all over the world, 
will be presented by CBS News 
beginning Saturday, July 2 (CBS, 
6:15-6:30 p.m., EDT.) Don Hol- 
lenbeck, editor and broadcaster, 
will receive recordings by air- 
mail regularly. He will edit them 
into a review of the news, differ- 
ent from the ordinary summary. 

“Scratchpad” replaces two CBS 
news shows, “Memo from Lake 
Success” (network) and “CBS 
Views the Press” (WCBS only). 
The latter show was presented by 
Mr. Hollenbeck for more than 
two years. It was turned over to 
Douglas Edwards a few months 
ago when Mr. Hollenbeck re- 
ceived a new network assignment. 

Under Mr. Hollenbeck’s editor- 
ship “CBS Views the Press” gave 
the New York City newspapers a 
sharp going-over for their treat- 
ment of news, shortcomings, ri- 
valry, etc. The show, under Mr. 
Edwards’ direction became largely 
a narrative review of the week in 
New York journalism. Mr. Ed- 
wards said the program would be 
resumed in the fall. 


Video Studio in Ad Alley 

Young & Rubicam agency in 
New York City has a Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Conference 
Studio designed specifically to pre- 
sent television program ideas both 
to the agency and its clients, to 
monitor current video programs, 
review previous programs and pro- 
vide facilities for experimenting 
with the telecasting of clients’ 
products. 

The first advertising agency to 
take such a step, Y&R worked out 
the plans over a year ago. The 
studio consists of an air-condition- 
ing room, a reception hall, a con- 
trol room and the conference 
room proper which seats 35 per- 
sons. An auxiliary studio equipped 
with RCA Videcon permits inten- 
sive experimentation as well as 
the “test” televising of products 
before they are placed in front of 
standard cameras. 





Portland License 
Tax Is Increased 


PORTLAND, Ore. — Portland 
newspapers are faced with an 
added tax burden since the pas- 
sage of a 40% increase in the 
city’s business license tax. 

When the tax went into effect 
last year, newspapers were classed 
in the manufacturing category 
which is taxed 50 cents on each 
$1,000 of wholesale business done 
within the city limits. 

Not only does the new ordi- 
nance increase the tax to 70 cents 
per $1,000, but it removes the 
present city-limit restriction. Port- 
land newspapers do less than half 
their gross business within the 
corporate limits of the city. 





Coney Weekly 
Swells in Ocean 
Of Bank Ads 


To most people, “Coney Island” 
means hot dogs and an ocean 
beach jammed with a million New 
Yorkers. Few realize 75,000 per- 
sons live in that section of Brook- 
lyn the year around; that the 
Brooklyn Weekly is _ published 
there with a 30,000 circulation. 

But when the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn opened a Coney 
Island branch in mid-June, its pro- 
motion and advertising department 
used the Brooklyn Weekly as one 
of its principal media. 

In turn, the 13-year-old Brook- 
lyn Weekly, owned and published 
by Albert Klass, ran a special 16- 
page edition and gave free distri- 
bution of 20,000 copies in addi- 
tion to its regular press run. 

Using two colors, red and black, 
the newspaper sold 2,120 extra 
lines of display advertising to 
Coney Island merchants welcom- 
ing the bank. In addition, the 
bank used 1,740 lines in six col- 
umns and two colors on the back 
page. An electrical appliance dis- 
tributor used a full page in red 
and black, plus 752 lines in color 
on the first page of the second 
section. Advertisers using color 
paid rate-and-a-half. 

Although the Brooklyn Weekly 
prints on its own 24-page Goss 
straightline rotary press, the red 
ink fountains limited the special 
edition to 16 pages Pressroom su- 
perintendent is Frank Shea, for- 
merly with the Brooklyn Eagle 
for many years. 

Publication date of the Brook- 
lyn Weekly normally is Friday, 
but because that was the day 
chosen for the bank’s opening, the 
paper was printed and distributed 
Thursday night. 

Virtually all of the 200-odd 
stores in Coney Island displayed 
posters in advance of the bank’s 
opening and much of this coopera- 
tion was obtained by Harry Rosen- 
thal, retail advertising manager 
of the Brooklyn Weekly. 
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Gannett Radio 
Execs See AM 
Lasting Medium 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Reaffirma- 
tion of their belief in AM broad- 
casting as an effective and lasting 
medium for mass audiences was 
the central theme of the general 
managers’ conference of six Gan- 
nett radio stations here last week. 

This opinion— unanimous 
among the conferees—was based 
on extensive surveys of listener- 
ship. That research was aimed to 
promote “creative development, 
new programming ideas and a 
strong policy of production,” ac- 
cording to C. Glover Delaney, 
manager of Station WTHT, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and chairman of this 
year’s conferences. 

Paul Miller, vicepresident of the 
Gannett Newspapers, attended the 
sessions. Gunnar O. Wiig, the 
Gannett station group’s counsel 
and general manager of WHEC, 
Rochester, took a leading part in 
the discussions, as did Bernard 
O’Brien, consulting engineer for 
the group of stations and chief 
engineer of WHEC; and Max 
Everet, president of Everet-Mc- 
Kinney, Inc., national representa- 
tives for the stations. 

In addition; the following sta- 
tion managers attended: Bob Bur- 
row, WDAN, Danville, Ill.; Dale 
Taylor, WHNY, Elmira, N. Y.; 
E. B. Fitzpatrick, WHOL, Olean, 
N. Y., and Russell Wilde, WABY, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Newspaper Ads 
Tell of New Pen 


Cu1caGo—Parker Pen Co., 
Janesville, Wis., will introduce a 
low-priced fountain pen, its first 
in 16 years, through large - space 
ads in 354 newspapers and seven 
national magazine‘s Announce- 
ment date is Aug. 18. 

The 1,000 and 800 line newspa- 
per insertions and full-page maga- 
zine ads will feature the copy 
theme: “The outstanding economy- 
priced pen of this or any year.” 
Another major copy angle will be 
that the pen is designed to use a 
special alkali- base ink for dry- 
writing. 
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ITU Gets Jurisdiction 


In Joint ‘Tele’ Study 


WASHINGT O N—Washington 
newspaper publishers and_ their 
printers have launched a_ joint 
study of teletypesetting devices 
under an agreement which gives 
the Typographical Union the right 
to man and maintain the machines 
as they come into use. The union 
also wins jurisdiction over the 
tape-perforating machines. 

The publishers and the union 
each will name two representatives 
to direct the continuing study, em- 
bracing the economic soundness 
of displacing present methods, 
training of operators, wage scales 
and competency standards. 

The subject is covered under a 
contract approved June 25 by Co- 
lumbia Typographical Union 
(ITU) following 35 negotiation 
sessions last September. There has 
been no formal agreement since 
Nov. 11, 1949, but work has con- 
tinued. 

$1.50 Pay Increase 

The union had been holding out 
for a pay increase of $9 a week 
for the day shift. $14 for the 
night shift, and $9 and a cut to 30 
hours weekly for the third shift. 
Publishers had asked their em- 
ployes to “recognize existing eco- 
nomic conditions” and accept a $4 
a week pay reduction. The point 
was compromised with an increase 
of $1.50 weekly for all shifts with 
a basic 35-hour-week. Approxi- 
mately 650 printers are covered 
under the scale which ranges from 
$92.50 to $102.50. 

Management and union officials 
here believe it is the first time a 
joint experimental committee has 
been established in the publishing 
industry. The idea has been in 
vogue in several other industries, 
notably the needle trades, for 
many years, according to union 
contract records in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The new agreement was formal- 
ized in the following language, 
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approved by the union member- 
ship at a three-hour session: 

“The union and the publishers 
are agreed that both would bene- 
fit from an experimental program, 
during the term of this agreement 
covering the introduction, opera- 
tion and use of teletypesetting 
equipment. In order to facilitate 
the carrying out of such experi- 
mental program they agree as fol- 
lows: 

Jurisdiction Granted 

“1. The publishers grant to the 
union jurisdiction over the oper- 
ution of the devices named above 
and the publishers shall make no 
other contract covering such work; 
provided the publishers shall be 
relieved of this commitment in 
the event of a strike, slowdown, 
other work stoppage or other in- 
terference with production until 
the Joint Standing Committee had 
determined that full normal pro- 
duction has been resumed in good 
faith. 

“2. The union and the publish- 
ers shall each designate immedi- 
ately two representatives to serve 
on a committee to be known as 
the Joint Experimental Committee. 

“3. The Joint Experimental 
Committee shall proceed with all 
due diligence to gather informa- 
tion relating to the operation of 
the devices named above and to 
work out procedures and condi- 
tions covering the introduction of, 
training for, proper manning re- 
quirements, standards of compe- 
tency, scales of wages and other 
matters pertaining to their use 
and operation. 

“4. Whenever the above-named 
devices are introduced by one or 
more of the publishers, the Joint 
Experimental Committee shall 


have the power during the period 
of experimentation to determine 
all conditions applicable to their 
operation and use. After any such 
device is introduced by one or 
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more of the publishers, the pub- 
lisher or publishers, as the case 
may be, and the union will co- 
operate fully in efforts to obtain 
maximum production therefrom. 

“5. Any publisher participating 
in the experimental program shall 
have the right to use all produc- 
tion resulting from the program.” 

James J. O'Connor, union presi- 
dent, pointed out that the teletype- 
setting machines have already dis- 
placed operators in several cities 
of Florida and the Carolinas and 
represent a threat to the jobs of 
the International Typographical 
Union membership. By winning 
jurisdiction over these machines 
now, O’Connor said, the union is 
assured that the new equipment 
will be operated by ITU mem- 
bers. 


ican Newspaper Guild convention 
this week that his union plans to 
call together all other newspaper 
unions in Washington before 
April, 1951, expiration date of 
the ‘printers’ contract, to shape a 
uniform pension proposal. 


‘Tele’ Jurisdiction 
Given in 45 Cities 

CONTRACTS giving the typogra- 
phical union jurisdiction over 
Teletypesetter equipment, includ- 
ing perforators, are in force in 
45 cities, though only seven plants 
have installations. The list in- 
cludes Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco. 

In addition, there are 40 cities 
where publishers have Teletype- 
setter operations but have not 
granted union jurisdiction to per- 
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Mr. O'Connor told the Amer- forator units. 
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“That’s nothing! | hold 500,000 lowa families in the 
palm of my hand with The Des Moines Sunday Register” 


Now there és something! Imagine one paper doing such a 
statewide coverage job that it completely dominates a market 
of two and a half million people. 

Put another way—The Des Moines Sunday Register de- 
livers 7 out of 10 of all lowa families. And what families 
these are! They’re the cream of a market that tops 5 billion 
dollars in yearly spending. It’s an urban market bigger than 
San Francisco or Boston—a farm market that’s the biggest 
... bar none. 

Now wouldn't you like to have this rich market “well in 
hand”? Then join the others—advertisers who have put 
The Des Moines Sunday Register among the first seven of 
all Sunday newspapers in general advertising linage. Milline 
rate: only $1.63! 

ABC Circulation Sept. 30, 1949: Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 
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12 From 10 


States 


Are Nieman Fellows 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Newspapers 
of 10 states are represented by 
the 12 Nieman Fellowships award- 
ed this week by Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Editor Dwight E. Sargent of the 
Portland Press Herald and Re- 
porter Hoke Norris of the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal are the first 
Fellows appointed from Maine 
and North Carolina. Simeon 
Booker, Jr., reporter on_ the 
Cleveland Call-Post is the second 
Negro journalist to receive a Fel- 
lowship. 

This is the 13th group of news- 
papermen, 158 in all, awarded 
Nieman Fellowships since the be- 
guest of Agnes Wahl Nieman, 
widow of Lucius Nieman, the 
founder of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal. 

American History No. 1 

As has been the case with every 
group of Nieman Fellows, Amer- 
ican history is the study planned 
by the largest number—five. Gov- 
ernment, state and local, regional 
and community problems, labor, 
race relations, India and Euro- 
pean history are the other fields 
of study proposed. 

The Nieman Fellows for 1950- 
51 are: 

MALCOLM C. BAUuER, 36, city ed- 
itor, Portland Oregonian. Graduate 
of journalism of the University 
of Oregon, 1935 (Phi Beta Kap- 
pa), he began newspaper work 
on the Eugene (Ore.) Register- 
Guard. He has been on the Ore- 
gonian since 1936 except for four 
and a half years in the Army 
where he served in grades from 
first lieutenant to colonel and ex- 
ecutive officer, G-5 Division, in 
SHAEF. He plans to study the 
history and development of the 
Northwest. 

SIMEON S. Booker, Jr., 31, re- 
porter on the Cleveland Call-Post, 
was born in Baltimore and began 
newspaper work in high school. 
On graduation from Virginia 
Union University in 1942, he 
joined the staff of the Baltimore 
Afro-American. He served in ord- 
nance, aircraft and shipyards work 
during the war. On the Call-Post 
since 1944, he is correspondent 
for Ebony Magazine and the Afro- 
American Newspapers. He plans 
to study economics, sociology and 
politics. 

Bos Eppy, 33, telegraph editor, 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 
He was graduated summa cum 
laude at the University of Min- 
nesota, 1940, where he later 
earned an MA degree. He en- 
rolled in the CCC in 1935-36 to 
earn enough money to enter col- 
lege. He covered campus news 
for the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and joined its staff the day he 
graduated. He has served the news 
desk of that paper for 10 years 
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except for a year of military 
service. He plans to study history 
and English. 
Pulitzer Prize Winner 

Roy M. FisHer, 31, city hall 
reporter, Chicago (Ill.) Daily 
News. He was graduated at Kan- 
sas State College 1940, and began 
newspaper work on the Pratt 
(Kan.) Daily Tribune. After four 
years and a half in the Navy, 
he joined the Chicago Daily News 


staff in 1946. He plans to study 
history and government. 

Epwin O. GUTHMAN, 30, re- 
porter, Seattle (Wash.) Times, 


was graduated in journalism from 
the University of Washington in 
1941. He began newspaper work 
as a sports writer on the Seattle 
Star, then served four and a half 
years in the Army. Wounded in 
the campaign in Italy, he was then 
assigned to Stars and Stripes and 
Yank. He returned to the Star, 
and, when it discontinued in 1947, 
joined the Seattle Times. He plans 
to study the history of the North- 
west and government. He won a 
Pulitzer prize this year. 

SyLvAN H. MEYER, 28, editor, 
Gainesville (Ga.) Times. He was 
graduated in journalism at the 
University of North Carolina, 
1943. He served in the Navy for 
three years, then joined the new 
daily in Gainesville as reporter. 
In three years he became the 
editor. He will study local gov- 
ernment, regional problems. 

EMERY HUGH Morris, 35, state 
capital correspondent of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. He 
attended Purdue University three 
years and began newspaper work 
on the Attica (Ind.) Ledger-Trib- 
une, becoming its managing editor. 
He has been with the Courier- 
Journal since 1940, with three 
years out as naval air intelligence 
officer. He plans to study history 
and government. 

Hoke M. Norris, 36, reporter, 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 
Graduated at Wake Forrest Col- 
lege, 1934, he began newspaper 
work in Elizabeth City, N. C., 
worked a year on the Raleigh 
News and Observer, then for the 
Associated Press from 1937 to 
i946, except for three years in 
the Army as_ private-lieutenant- 
captain. He joined the Journal 
staff in 1947. He plans to study 
labor and social issues. 

Foreign Correspondent 

DwiGHT E. SARGENT, 33, editor 
of the Portland (Me.) Press Her- 
ald. Graduated at Colby College 
in 1939, he started work on the 
Biddleford Journal. He continued 
on Maine newspapers except for 
49 months of military service, and 
became editor of the editorial 
page of the Press Herald in 1949. 
He plans to study state govern- 
ment. 





La. Senate Cools 


Baton Rouge, La.—A Dill 
in the legislature to force 
newspapers to print replies 


from persons criticized in their 
columns was killed by a vote 
of 13 to 9 in the Louisiana 
Senate last week. Introduced 
to get back at the “opposi- 
tion” press, the bill would have 
required publication of replies 
in space and position equiva- 
lent to that given to the 
criticism. ; 





Dana ADAMS SCHMIDT, 34, New 
York Times, foreign staff. He was 
graduated at Pomona College, 
California, in 1937 and earned an 
MS in Columbia University grad- 
uate school of journalism, 1938. 
A traveling fellowship from Co- 
lumbia led him into work as a 
foreign correspondent with the 
United Press. He served in North 
Africa and Italy as a war corre- 
spondent. In 1944 he joined the 
Times’ European staff. He left 
Czechoslovakia to avoid arrest re- 
cently. He plans to. study Euro- 
pean history and America’s role 
in world affairs. 

ANGUS MACLEAN THUERMER, 
33, Associated Press news editor 
in Chicago. Graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1938, he 
studied at the University of Berlin 
in 1938, and in 1939 became assis- 
tant to Louis Lochner of the AP 
Berlin bureau until he was _ in- 
terned with the press corps in 
1942. He served four years in the 
Navy and was discharged in 1946 
as lieutenant. He has been with 
the AP in Chicago four years. He 
plans to study India as a prepara- 
tion for foreign service. 

WELLINGTON WALES, 32, edi- 
torial writer, Auburn (N. Y.) Cit- 
izen - Advertiser. Graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1938, and 
Columbia school of journalism, 
1941, he began newspaper work 
in the circulation department of 


the New York Times in 1938, 
served as an editor of Acme 
Newspictures, then during four 


years in the Army was combat 
photographer, served on the staff 
cf Gen. Joseph Stilwell in Burma, 
edited an Army-Navy newspaper 
in the Pacific and was chief of 
newspapers under the military 
government of Korea. He had 
three more years with the New 
York Times and a brief period 
with the Reporter Magazine, be- 
fore joining the Citizen-Adver- 
tiser in 1949. He plans to study 
community problems and _ soci- 
ology. 


The $12.50 Door 


PORTLAND, Ore.—The wrecking 
company which is tearing down 
the old Oregonian building 
marked the managing editor’s 
door for sale at $12.50. 
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Polish Police 
‘Tail’ Western 
Correspondents 


A handful of Western corres- 
pondents allowed to remain in 
Poland are subjected to badgering 
and secret police restrictions, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Ernest 


Leiser, Overseas News Agency 
correspondent. 
There is no overt censorship, 


Mr. Leiser reports, but “most im- 
portant of all the factors restrict- 
ing the freedom of newsmen 1s 
the constant surveillance by the 
U.B.—the heavy-handed Polish 
secret police.” 

“Edward A. Morrow, corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, 
has at least two regular crews 
of the secret police assigned to 
‘tail’ him night and day,” the 
ONA man says. “Ormond God- 
frey, British correspondent for the 
Associated Press, has been placed 
under almost as heavy a scrutiny. 
John Law, who arrived but re- 
cently in Poland to represent the 


United Press, has as yet been 
honored only intermittently by 
secret police surveillance; how- 


ever he has found it completely 
impossible to hire a secretary or 
interpreter. 

“Until recently it was report- 
edly considered the better part of 
valor not to subject visiting West- 
ern correspondents to the presence 
of the U.B. However, those re- 
porters who covered espionage 
trials of French consular officials 
at Stettin this winter found that 
they were being closely watched. 
And this correspondent, along 
with two others granted short- 
term visas to visit Poland for the 
Posen Trade Fair, has been 
similarly (if briefly) honored.” 


s 

Help for Students 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif.— 
The Stanley S. Beaubaire scholar- 
ship fund granting $1,200 annu- 
ally for worthy journalism stu- 
dents here has been established 
by gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
M. Beaubaire in memory of their 
son, late co-publisher of the Han- 
ford (Calif.) Sentinel and Journal. 
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Emotion Before Facts, 
Commentators’ Crime 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A staff writ- 
er on the Providence Journal and 
Bulletin gave a 15-week accuracy 
test to four news commentators 
and found them guilty mainly of 
“appealing to emotion more often 
than addressing themselves to the 
facts.” 

The four “Pitchmen of the 
Press” involved in the study by 
Ben H. Bagdikian are Walter 
Winchell, Drew Pearson, and Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., for their radio 
work only; and Wesibrook Pegler, 
for his columns in the New York 
Journal-American, except for one 
which was omitted by that paper 
but ran in the Pawtucket (R. 1.) 
Times. 

Beginning in January and end- 
ing in April, Mr. Bagdikian, as a 
supplement to his regular repor- 
torial duties, checked each of the 
broadcasts and columns. Tran- 
scripts of Winchell, Pearson and 
Lewis broadcasts were made for 
him by the Journal Co. station, 
then Mr. Bagdikian would play 
them back in the newspapers’ li- 
brary. He next checked authori- 
tative news sources and references 
against what the commentators 
had said or written, and compiled 
an analysis for a series of articles 
which began this week in the 
Journal and Bulletin. 

No Syndicated Commentators 

The idea for the checkup orig- 
inated with David Patten, manag- 
ing editor, after a particular Lew- 
is report blew up. The Journal 
and Bulletin became papers with- 
out a single syndicated news com- 
mentator last year after they 
dropped Walter Lippmann. 

A preface to the “Pitchmen” 
series stated the study was con- 
cerned primarily with accuracy of 
fact and fairness of comment as 
based on the facts. It “was not a 
project for looking, at leisure, for 
errors made in haste.” 

“But when errors consistently 
fell into a clear pattern, and when 
these errors permitted the com- 
mentator to reach conclusions 
that would be impossible with ac- 
curate facts, it was felt reasonable 
to record such mistakes or mis- 
representations and the patterns 
into which they fell,” the article 
stated. 

“It was born in mind,” wrote 
Mr. Bagdikian, “that commenta- 
tors in the past have appealed to 
emotions and—having discovered 
the adrenal glands easier to stimu- 
late than the brain—arranged the 
news to produce an agitated au- 
dience that would return periodic- 
ally for further doses.” 

One factor that accounts for 
Mr. Winchell’s $1,000 - a - minute 
reputation, the article pointed out, 
is his use of wire news on Sunday 
night with the statement that 
“Monday papers will confirm.” He 


has the advantage of not having 
any Sunday evening newspaper 
competition. 

“Most newspapers,” it was 
stated, “flagrantly ignore Winchell 
tips.” 

A study of Mr. Pearson’s predic- 
tions in the 15 weeks showed him 
to be 47% accurate, rather than 
the 86% claimed by his announ- 
cer, Mr. Bagdikian found. 

“Any list of Pearson news beats 
is impressive,” the article said. 
“Any list of his news flops is im- 
pressive. It leaves him in the 
same position as any commenta- 
tor who gives the impression of 
being infallible—since the listener 


is faced with accepting all the 
news as infallible he must have 
serious doubts when any of it 


fails.” 
‘Lewisisms’ Analyzed 

The J-B reporter diagnosed 
some of Mr. Lewis’ literary weap- 
ons as “Lewisisms”—a word or 
phrase which draws the life blood 
out of any other word or phrase 
near it. When the commentator 
is about to quote an unfriendly 
source, Mr. Bagdikian noticed 
that he “merely giggles before the 
quotation in order to show that 
the following statement is not to 
be taken seriously.” 

In his campaign 
United Nations, Mr. Lewis was 
found to use another device of 
describing any U.N. advocate as 
“a member of the Russian ap- 
peasement group.” 

Mr. Bagdikian analyzed 72 Peg- 
ler columns and found: 33 de- 
voted entirely to attacks on Roose- 
velts; 23 to attacks on the Tru- 
man administration (blamed on 
FDR); 10 to attacks on unionism 
(blamed on FDR), and 6 on 
miscellaneous items. 

Accusing Mr. Pegler of exer- 
cising the power of guilt-by-asso- 
ciation and contradiction, Mr. 
Bagdikian looked at the record of 
the columnist’s own past associa- 
tions and turned the tables on 
him. 

“It is fascinating to ponder,” he 
wrote, “what Pegler would do if 
he ever went to work on a man 
with a background like” this: 
1. An open collaborator with the 
Daily Worker (reference to Peg- 
ler interview in Communist news- 
paper). 2. A man who is sad- 
dened that he cannot also con- 
tribute to the New Masses (refer- 
ence to 1930 invitation to write 
for the Communist magazine). 
3. A known intimate of a man 
(Heywood Broun) he admits is a 
Communist and a croquet chum 
of a woman (Mrs; Roosevelt) he 
admits is a leading pro-Commu- 
nist. 4. An attacker of the Great- 
est Anti-Communist of Them All 
(William Randolph Hearst) be- 
fore he was his boss. 


against the 
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Roy D. Moore, front, right, greets guests in plant inspection party. 
Front: C. V. Hughes, business manager of East Liverpool Review, and 


James William Thomas, plant architect. 


Rear: John W. Cullen, Jr., 


of John W. Cullen Co.; Frank W. Spencer, Newark Advocate pub- 
lisher; Joseph K. Vodrey, Brush-Moore vicepresident and general 
manager; and George Rogers, Salem News business manager. 


Brush-Moore 
Is Host to 100 


At New Plants 


CANTON, O. — Approximately 
100 publishers, editors, business 
managers and advertising man- 
agers of Ohio newspapers in the 
Ohio Select List inspected two of 
the state’s mewest newspaper 
plants June 26,.as guests of Brush- 
Moore Newspapers. 

The tour, which took the news- 
papermen to the Salem News and 
East Liverpool Review, was organ- 
ized June 25 with the visitors con- 
verging at the Congress Lake 
home of Roy D. Moore, president 
and publisher of Brush-Moore 
Newspapers, for a buffet supper. 

Guests included Frank W. Spen- 
cer, president-publisher of the 
Newark Advocate, who is presi- 
dent of the Ohio Select List, and 
John W. Cullen, Jr., of the John 
W. Cullen Co. which represents 
the Ohio group in the national 
advertising field. 

The Salem and East Liverpool 
plants were of particular interest 
to the Select List since many of 
its members publish papers in 
cities of similar size. The plants 
are constructed on a_ one-floor 
plan. The newspaper executives 
traveled by motor caravan and 
chartered bus to inspect the Brush- 
Moore properties, which represent 
an expenditure of approximately 
$1,000,000. Hosts at their respec- 
tive newspapers were Business 
Manager C. V. Hughes of the Re- 
view, and George Rogers of the 
News. 

Ss 


Guide to Libraries 


A guide to the material available 
in 641 specialized libraries in the 
New York City area has just been 
published by the New York Chap- 
ter of Special Libraries Associa- 
ation. The libraries are classified 
under 29 subjects of major inter- 
est, ranging from advertising and 
public relations through technol- 
ogy and transportation. 





Donosky Gives 
Tips for Running 
Small Paper 


Houston, Tex.—The_ small 
newspaper shouldn't try to imi- 
tate the metropolitan newspaper, 
Myer Donosky advised the dele- 
gates to the 11th annual conven- 
tion of the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association here last 
week. 

Mr. Donosky, a former treas- 
urer of the Dallas News and for- 
mer president of the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association, said he 
was speaking as part-owner of 
several small newspapers. 

“The small newspaper oper- 
ator,” he advised, “must play his. 
cards ‘close to the belt.’ The econ- 
omy of the small community 
makes that necessary. 

“The small newspaper should 
devote a major portion of its 
space to local news, but it should 
give the highlights of other news, 
stock market trends, cattle, grain 
and commodity price trends; also 
state happenings, national and in- 
ternational items of importance in 
abbreviated form.” 

Another point, Mr. Donosky 
stressed, is the maintenance of 
reserves to face depressions. 

Dowdal H. Davis of the Kansas 
City Call was reelected president. 


5 Vets Honored 


Cuicaco—Members of the Chi- 
cago Tribune newsroom = and 
metro editorial department hon- 
ored five retiring staffers recently 
at a dinner. Those honored were 


R. R. (Doc) Atkinson, makeup 
editor; Augie Bartz, reference 
room; Arthur Evans, political 


writer; William Shinnick, reporter, 
now on sick leave; and George 
Scharschug, cable editor. 

® 


Fair Supplement 

CuicaGo—The Chicago Tribune 
published a 10-page Chicago Fair 
supplement as a part of its 64- 
page Friday issue. 
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The Moose Lake Story: 
Etzell Keeps Up Fight 


continued from page 16 





“He has claimed a boycott on 
his newspaper business by the 
businessmen of Moose Lake,” said 
the paid advertisement signed by 
a committee composed of Dr. Al- 
vin Sach-Rowitz, chairman; the 
Rev. E. L. Rief and Leslie H. 
Blacklock, attorney, “and has sub- 
jected the citizens of this com- 
munity to the worst kind of vilify- 
ing abuse, calling the entire popu- 
lation ‘yellowbellies’ and referring 
to the village of Moose Lake as 
‘this bigoted, dictatorial, undemo- 
cratic and prejudiced small town,’ 
and repeatedly refers to the ‘mo- 
guls’ who run the village and are 
attempting to run him and dictate 
what he should write.” 

The full-page statement came 
after wholesale withdrawal of ad- 
vertisers, leaving only two local 
accounts in the paper, plus a new 
jewelry store which opened after 
the boycott began. 


Etzell Replies to Charges 

Mr. Etzell published the text 
of the Commercial Club statement 
in his paper and devoted an addi- 
tional page to answering the criti- 
cisms and specific incidents cited. 
Headed “Twisting the Truth,” the 
Star-Gazette editorial pointed out: 

“This newspaper’s editor does 
not wish to prolong the bickering 
over the vilifying campaign being 
used to crush a free press in 
Moose Lake. We have honestly 
and objectively reported the news 
in this community during the past 
three years and have no apologies 
to make for the type of newspaper 
we have run. 

“Our ‘side of the story’ has 
been told in news stories and edi- 
torials in past weeks; and the few 
businessmen who wish to ruin this 


newspaper have now told their 
‘side of the story.’ 
“But because the Commercial 


Club committee has seen fit to 
issue a report which utterly twists 
the truth of several incidents in- 
volving this newspaper, we feel 
duty-bound this week to answer 
the report. Were we to remain 
silent many people would believe 
that we admit as true what the 
committee says in its report... .” 


Cites Conflict with Mayor 

Focal point of the fight between 
Mr. Etzell and the community’s 
business leaders is Mayor Wesley 
Hamlin, who is also Moose Lake’s 
mortician and owner of a furni- 
ture store. The Commercial Club 
report had referred to one spe- 
cific incident in which it was 
claimed the editor had called the 
mayor’s mother to ascertain his 
vote, in advance, on a local liquor 
store issue. The mayor was in 
Florida at the time and_ the 
mother was said to have told the 
editor that she could not speak 
for him and did not know what 
his attitude or vote would be. 
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Mr. Etzell, in his reply, pointed 
out the Star-Gazette’s reporter, 
Adelyne Berg, was asked to call 
council members for comments on 
the liquor store issue. 

“Miss Berg did not call the 
mayor's mother,” he stated. “She 
called the mayor and his mother 
answered the phone, stating that 
Mayor Hamlin was away on vaca- 
tion. She insisted on knowing what 
the Star-Gazette was calling the 
mayor about, and Miss Berg said 
that we wanted a quote from him 
regarding the liquor store issue. 

“At this point, the mayor's 
mother proceeded to get very 
angry at the Star-Gazette reporter. 
She forbade this newspaper to 
run any news on the liquor store 
setup, stating that, if we did, “Wes 
will be mad,’ when he gets back. 

“The Star-Gazette interviewed 
the other council members, got its 
story and ran it, despite warnings 
of the mayor’s mother not to do 
so. But she was not called to be 
interviewed and was told of the 
incident only when she _ insisted 
on knowing about it.” 


Sought Straight Reporting 

Mr. Etzell told Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER that his troubles began in 
Moose Lake when he sought to 
do a straight reporting job upon 
taking over the paper. When he 
published the news of a doctor’s 
son being arrested and fined for 
careless driving, the young man’s 
parents protested to the editor. 
Similar objections were raised on 
other factual stories, he said. 
Other groups sought to have him 
print stories as they brought them 
to the paper and were indignant 
when they found that he had dug 
up all the facts relating to village 
board meetings and the like, he 
added. 

“It was simply a case of trying 
to report the news and not a 
matter of being tough, as some 
claimed,” he explained. “I am not 
so dogmatic that I will not admit 
we have made mistakes. It is 
true that we have not diplomat- 
ically handled the situation in the 
best possible way. Being human, 
I certainly must claim fallibility. 
But throughout the months, we 
have fought for one prime purpose 
—the right and duty of a news- 
paper to print the news and to 
editorially comment on that news.” 

The Commercial Club. state- 
ment also charged that the Star- 
Gazette editor does not take part 
in community affairs, “has con- 
tributed little or nothing to the 
community,” and has served on no 
boards nor taken part in any dis- 
cussion in any of the clubs.” 

To this charge, Mr. Etzell re- 
plied: 

“In this regard, the committee 
report is partially correct. The 
Star-Gazette editor has, in the 
past, occasionally tried to speak 
at public meetings; but in almost 
every instance we have been given 
to understand that our, opinion 1s 
not wanted nor welcome and is 
of no consequence. Therefore, we 





have usually kept quiet at these 
sessions. Furthermore, we serve 
also as a reporter at most of these 
meetings, and, as an objective re- 
porter, we feel it best not to enter 
in or we could not write an ac- 
curate story.” 
Not Winning Fight 

In his talk before the Headline 
Club, Mr. Etzell stated: 

“Though we gained access to 
public records (thanks mainly to 
the work and support of ‘Stuffy’ 
Walters, Dan Johson, editor of 
the Jvanhoe (Minn.) Times, and 
other friends of high ideals), we 
have not been able to win the 
fight for honest news reporting in 
our newspaper field. 

“We are almost licked, to be 
perfectly frank. And we know 
there are but two courses open to 
us: (1) Sell the Star-Gazette, if 
we can, to someone of the horde 
of opportunists who regard news- 


papering merely as a_ business, 
who would be controlled by 
Moose Lake businessmen, and 


who would deny that they have 
a duty as newsmen to report what 
occurs; or (2) suspend publica- 
tion, take a terrific personal finan- 
cial loss, sell our equipment, re- 
fund the subscribers their money, 
announce that the town has killed 
a free press and leave Moose Lake 
without a newspaper. 
Future Course Undecided 

“We haven't decided what to 

do as yet. I have little hope of 


breaking the boycott before it 
breaks us, because we are both 


physically and mentally near the 
breaking point now. To sell to an- 
other newspaperman—and gather 
in what chips we can—would be 
the most profitable and practical 
for ourselves personally. But if 
I did so, I would always feel that 
I had betrayed the trust I had 
sworn to on that night when |] 
was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi 
and agreed to defend the highest 
principles of honest, truthful jour- 
nalism. 

“The second course would take 
more courage than the first. It 
would cause some folks to ac- 
cuse us of wanting to play the 
‘martyr, but it would be a ter- 
rific example of what boss control 
of a small town can do and would 
point up the fact that a few men 
had killed a free press in this 
one pin-point of America... . 

“What happens to us or to our 
paper is relatively immaterial to 
American freedom in the over-all 
picture. But I do say that we have 
observed the attitudes of people 
at home and abroad in our fight; 
and I believe that the trend of 
public and newspaper morality 
does not speak well for the fu- 
ture of a free press or a free 
America as we have known it. 

Disappointed in Own Craft 

“When I say we have lost cour- 
age and are tempted to give up 
the fight, I am saying that be- 
cause our biggest disappointment 
has been in the non-acceptance of 
ethics or ideals in our society and 


among men of our own craft... - 

“So, gentlemen, if we lose out 
in Moose Lake, we are losing not 
so much because of the business- 
men who are boycotting us, but 
because of pressure put on us 
from fellow-members in the pro- 
fession—from newspapermen who 
insist that a battle for principle 
is a silly and stupid one and that 
a person is just nuts not to cash 
in his chips and do what is best 
for himself... . 

“The hate is not universal. 
There are many people, especially 
in the rural areas, who see what 
the fight is about and who are in 
there ‘pitchin’’ for the Star-Ga- 
zette. But the men who control 
our advertising, and who control 
the wealth of Moose Lake, are de- 
termined to ruin us. 

“The mayor and a few leaders 
have so frightened many other 
businessmen that they fear to 
place advertising with us, and the 
mayor and his buddies have vowed 
to ‘crush’ the Star-Gazette and 
drive us out of town. They have 
seen to it that the village council 
business, Commercial Club print- 
ing work and almost every avenue 
of income has been chopped off.” 


Gets Some Publisher Support 

Not all of Mr. Etzell’s fellow 
Minnesota newspapermen have 
turned their backs on his plight. 
Seven publishers, including Jim’s 
brother, George Etzell, publisher 
of the Clarissa Independent, pur- 
chased a full-page ad in the Star- 
Gazette to congratulate the young 
editor upon winning the SDX and 
NEA awards. Other papers who 
signed the ad were Bertha Herald, 
Staples World, Eagle Bend News, 
Grey Eagle Gazette, Long Prairie 
Leader and Browerville Blade. 

Mr. Etzell asserted in his Chi- 
cago talk that newspapermen had 
missed a big phase of their public 
relations: “We have failed to keep 
drumming at the theme over the 
years—the function of a news- 
paper,” he said. “The public today 
does not understand what the 
function of a newspaper is and 
how it is so closely aligned to 
every American’s individual free- 
dom. We must ourselves under- 
stand why we must factually re- 
port the news and report it ac- 
curately. And we must explain 
this constantly to the American 
people, or lose our free heritage 
of news reporting.” 

Associated with Mr. Etzell are 
his wife, one reporter and three 
young men in the back shop. The 
paper’s circulation has grown from 
1,250 in 1947 to almost 1,700. 


Eubanks on ‘Costs’ 

SAN Francisco, — Members of 
the Western Conference, Institute 
of Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers, will meet here July 
14-15. Speakers include Sam B. 
Eubanks, executive vicepresident, 
American Newspaper Guild, on 
“Costs vs. Standards,” it is an- 
nounced by L. A. Denny, Chron- 
icle Conference chairman. 
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Savings-Loan 
Group Favors 
Newspapers 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The savings 
and loan business shows great fa- 
voritism for newspapers. 

A Syracuse University poll of 
savings and loan association execu- 
tives, whose advertising budgets 
run from a few hundred dollars to 
thousands of dollars, showed all 
but one use newspapers. Coming 
up a poor second is direct mail, 
followed by novelty advertising. 
Radio is in fourth position with 
25% of the associations using it 
as a supplement to their newspaper 
advertising. 

The poll, taken at a meeting of 
the New York Savings and Loan 
League, showed: 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 


Newspapers .. 80% 11% 2% 

Direct Mail .. 18 25 

Novelty ...... 2 2 2 

ee -sacews 18 9 

Outdoor ..... 6 4 

eee 6 9 
The association men _ were 


asked: “What do you think ac- 
counts for the effectiveness of 
your No. 1 media choice?” Their 
reasons for choosing newspapers 
were varied. There were the con- 
ventional reasons—low cost, num- 
ber of persons reached, regularity 
of appearance. Other not-so-com- 
mon reasons were: 

“Loyalty of readers and faith 
in integrity of the local paper.” 

“It's a community medium for 
a strictly community enterprise.” 

“Printed words can be referred 
to any time and our sales message 
often needs a double-look.” 

How often to advertise in news- 
papers is a question that perplexed 
the savings and loan men. 70% 
advertise weekly, 18% daily, 12% 
two times weekly. Frequency of 
advertising is determined by the 
advertising budget, by the payroll 
dates in association towns, or 
many times is left to the advertis- 
ing agency to decide. 

Advertising agencies were used 
by 68% of the associations rep- 
resented at the meeting. 
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There is little question in the 
minds of savings and loan men re- 
garding their No. 1 advertising ap- 
peal. Home ownership ranks well 
in front of the other appeals; 52% 
picked this appeal. Next (with 
40%) is the appeal to safety— 
the savings and loan association as 
a safe place to keep and to invest 
money. Third-ranking appeal is 
the promise of financial independ- 
ence (34%). 

Other strong appeals are conve- 
nience, and rate of return on sav- 
ings. The former is characterized 
by specific copy relating to the 
ease with which deposits can be 
made, the hours of business, the 
downtown location, and the avail- 
ability of parking space. 

Four Methods 

Association members, when 
asked how much they spent on ad- 
vertising, revealed differences not 
only in the amounts assigned to 
advertising, but also in the 
methodology of determining the 
advertising budget. The four most 
common methods of determining 
the budget were through: (1) Per- 
centage of assets. (2) Net income. 
(3) Gross income. (4) Operating 
expense. 


Specific percentages devoted to 
the advertising budget in the four 
categories ran like this: 

Assets—3.0%, 1.6, 1.0, % of 
1%, 1/5 of 1%, 1/10 of 1%. 

Net income—%2%, 1%, 12%. 


Gross income—4.0%. 3.0, 2.9, 
1/50 of 1%, 1/1,000 of 1%. 

Operating expense—10%, 5%. 

One savings and loan executive 
used none of the foregoing budget 
methods. Instead, he -assigned $2,- 
500 to advertising for each million 
of assets. Still another method was 
revealed by the executive who as- 
signed to advertising 10% of his 
annual net income before divi- 
dends. 


Daily Helps Scientist 
To Collect Fireflies 


Oak RuivGe, Tenn.—Into the 
Oak Ridger office have poured 
hundreds of children brandishing 
jars of lightning bugs which Dr. 
Bernard L. Strehler, associated 
with the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory Biology division, buys for 
25 cents a hundred. 

The biochemist, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, chose 
the newspaper as a central loca- 
tion for gathering 100,000 of the 
bugs, which he says the research 
will take. 

Staff members at the Oak 
Ridger have pulled the frisky in- 
sects off their collars and out of 
their typewriter § mechanisms. 
They've quieted wailing young- 
sters and administered first aid, 
in one instance, to a little girl 
overcome by heat exhaustion. 

One child offered 2.000 bugs 
as one day’s catch. 


Neal Murphy Killed 
In Car-Truck Crash 


RocHESTER. N. Y.—Fred Neal 
Murphy, 55, business manager of 
the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle (Gannett), was killed 
June 23 when his automobile and 
a truck-trailer collided near Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. 

He began newspaper work with 
the old Union & Advertiser in 
Rochester in 1913. That paper 
merged with the Rochester Times- 
Union in 1918, and Mr. Murphy 
since had been associated with the 
Gannett Newspapers. He served 
successively as advertising sales- 
man, assistant advertising manager 
and advertising manager of the 
Times-Union before his 1937 ap- 
pointment as business manager of 
the Democrat and Chronicle. 


Readers Give $4,000 
So Little Girl Can See 


Detroit, Mich.— The Detroit 
Free Press, with the cooperation 
of its readers, has helped to give 
eyesight to a child, Flora Jean 
Pittman, of Belding. Mich.. who 
was born blind. 

Free Press stories over several 
weeks aroused much reader sym- 
pathy—to the extent of some $4.,- 
000 in contributions which paid 
for a successful corneal trans- 
plant and also provided an edu- 
cation fund for the little girl's 
future. 
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May Linage is Almost 
Record; Classified Up 


TOTAL ADVERTISING linage in 52 
cities measured by Media Records 
in May came within a _ hairline’s 
breadth of cracking the alltime 
record of October, 1948. 

In May, this year, the yardstick 
papers ran 220,211,436 lines, or 
4.5% more than in May, 1949. 
The record still stands: 220,448,- 
997 in October, 1948, but May, 


1950, became the third consecu- 
tive month in which linage ex- 
ceeded 200 million, with totals 
beating out the March-April-May, 
1949, triad of 200 million plus. 

All classifications of linage in 
May were ahead of May, 1949, 
even Classified, with a .4% gain— 
the first in many a moon in this 
department. 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 
(Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from Media Records 


measurements.) 
1950 1949 % of E&P 

Total Advertising Linage Linage 1949 Index 

ee eee ee 220,211,436 210,677,488 104.5 130.7 

WRN os 06 sa wit terai ate who 215,753,186 205,466,027 105.0 130.0 

Year to Date ........ 989,112,427 945,569,952 104.6 ..... 
Display 

aid dm wows wade 174,635,850 165,291,085 105.7 135.4 

ear eae 172,427,008 162,061,970 106.4 135.0 

Year to Date ........ 786,552,788 740,527,199 106.2 
Classified 

ee eee ere 55755 45,386,403 100.4 115.6 

a eee 4 326, 7 43,404.057 99.8 113.5 

Year to Date ........ 202,559,639 205,042,753 98.8 
Retail 

ee eee 123,165,805 119,978,132 102.7 131.2 

POE cSuumiaunnwaeewwe 123,176,046 117,675,612 104.7 132.6 

Year to Date ........ $62,513,258 536,596,927 104.8 
Department Store 

ere rere 46,405,219 44,964,176 103.2 129.1 

eer eee 47,437,485 44,318,992 107.0 131.3 

Year to Date ........ 213,218,305 203,474,836 104.8 
General 

_ eer 36,560,414 33.757,649 108.3 134.6 

POE 050i 6.0576. 4.9.4 wade 35,644,883 32,452,996 109.8 132.9 

Year to Date ........ 161,099,266 149,114,931 108.0 
Automotive 

| pee 12,440,874 9,553,837 130.2 209.9 

April bcd ot abil ws corskia sd 11,290,089 9,790,574 115.3 190.6 

Year to Date ........ 50,653,100 43,739,055 115.8 
Financial 

eT ee ee 2,468,757 2,001,467 123.3 122 

ND ie, ce ieee aig 2,315,990 2,142,788 108.1 109.1 

Year to Date ........ 12.287,164 11,076,286 110.9 ... 





AMA to Spend 
$960,000 on Ads 


SAN FRANCisco—The American 
Medical Association’s advertising 
campaign, approved here this week 
by the Board of Trustees, allo- 
cates $560,000 for newspapers. 

Radio will get $300,000 and 
magazines $250,000, all of the 
fund being raised by a $25 dues 
assessment on about 144,500 mem- 
ber doctors. 

Five-column ad copy, aimed at 
crystallizing public opinion against 
the Administration’s socialized 
medicine program, is planned to 
run in 11,000 daily and weekly 
newspapers during the week of 
Oct. 8. 

About 300 radio stations will 
broadcast spot announcements and 
full-page ads will appear in 30 
national magazines. 

AMA spokesman here said the 
campaign will try to bring the 
compulsory insurance measure to 
a vote in Congress as soon as 
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possible. The advertising also will 
try to impress the public with the 
advantages of the voluntary health 
insurance systems. 

The message will be geared to 
sell both a commodity and a 
principle, the AMA advertising re- 
port stated. 


* * 


SAN FRANCISCO American 
newspapers and editors got a 
hand from the new president of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. Elmer Lee Henderson 
of Louisville, Ky., in his inaugu- 
ration speech here June 27. 

“If it were not for leadership 
of the American press in defend- 





ing our fundamental _ liberties, 
American medicine, even now, 
might be socialized—and under 
the heel of political dictation,” he 
declared. “The newspapers of 
America, with comparatively few 
exceptions, have taken a strong 


stand not only against socialized 
medicine but against all forms of 
state socialism in this country— 
the fighting editors of America.” 


May Linage in 
Compiled by 





AKRON, OHIO 
1950 1949 
Beacon Journal-e... 2,248,545 2,120,987 
§Beacon Journal-S.. 87 3,626 625,553 
Grand Total..... 2,82 29, 71 2,746,540 
§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Knick’bkr News-e.. . i ,348,739 1,175,729 
Times Union-m.... 872,192 747.941 
*Times Union-S.... 453,412 506,983 
Grand Total..... 2,674, 343 2,430, 653 











* Includes AMERIC AN WEEKLY 
61,111 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
33,390 lines. 

ed N. M. 
Jourmalan. ...scccs 830 paar 256 
Journal-S. 315 866 273 
Tribune-e. =<... 980,441 764, 049 

Grand Total..... 2,174,137 1,740,578 

on on 
Constitution-m,.... 27,502 905,389 
*Constitution-S. .. 306/200 708,283 
Cee 1,756,073 1,520,039 
oo 659,248 773,296 

Grand Total..... 3,739,073 907 ,007 

* Includes AMERICAN Wi ae KL .& 
61,111 lines and COMIC WEEKL y, 
32,753 lines 

; Includes 7 HIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
*American-S....... 558, 229 604,223 
News-Post-e....... 1,534,652 1,357,592 
epee treer rs 1,252,050 1,150,886 
Ser eee ee 2,227,189 2,032,518 
PDS bcc ciac uve 1,006, 300 1,141,052 

Grand Total..... 6,578,4: 20 6,286,271 

*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
61,111 lines and COMIC WEEKLY 
33,390 lines. 

t Includes THIS WEE x, 54,600 lines. 

BA YONNE, « J 
eo ee 504,466 435,880 

BINGHAMTON, 'N. Y. 
EIR PO 1,268, 874 1,276,908 
ear 155,175 
eer 370,847 406, 918 
Grand Total... .. 1,794,896 1 683, 826 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
*Age-Herald-m. . 465,640 — 943,084 
Tre 1,765,263 1,484,731 
T***News-S 803,834 988,766 
*Post-e..... 278,375 579,783 
**Post-Herald-m eee 
Grand Total 3,977,302 3,996 364 


NoTE * Ave-Herald \m) and Post (e) 
suspended publication after May 13, 1950. 
** Post-Herald (m) first publication date 
May 15, 1950. *** News-Age-Herald (S) 
changed -to News (S) with May 14, 1950 
issue 

tiIncludes THIS WEEK, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


54,600 lines. 


American-e 851,514 709,996 
Record-m scatters 893,231 758,204 
*Advertiser-S..... 332,199 400,947 
CO aT 1,420,274 1,300,749 
Globe-m,..... 1,095,707 1,063,117 
ee 875,380 988,782 
IR os b-6e oan 1,520,291 1,463,411 
THerald-S....... 985,732 1,132/680 
Traveler-e......... 2,077,149 2,048,806 
EPSP re 955,745 944,591 
ee Per 429,930 


411,059 





Grand Total..... 11,418,281 11,241,213 

Note: Globe (e) sold only in combina- 
tion with either (m) or (S) Globe. Traveler 
(e) sold only in combination with either (m) 
or (S) Herald. American (e) sold only in 
combination with either (m) Record or (S) 
Advertiser. Post (m) sold in optional com- 
bination with (S) Post 

*Includes AMERICAN WE 
61,111 lines and COMIC 
33,390 lines. 

t Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines 

§ Includes PARADE, a 070 lines 

UFFALO, » 





iKLY, 
WEEKLY, 


Courier Express-m. e283 272 808,995 
*Courier Express-S 768868 866,506 
SO dinceenareas 2,339,124 2,089,431 


3,764,932 
WEEKLY, 


Grand Total. 3,936,264 
* Includes 


AME RIC AN 
61,111 lines. 

CAMDEN, N. J. 
Courier-Post-e 1,207,113 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Prrrvm 
1,311,564 
1.767.312 


1,079,484 


Tribune-m. 
Tribume-S......... 
TDaily News-e..... 


2,568,503 
1,557,637 
1,623,707 


Herald-American-e.. 1,034,363 1,055,362 
*Herald-American-S 478,961 483,114 
Sun-Times-d,...... 1,065,969 1,179,923 
§Sun-Times-S...... 307 261 _ 306, 279 
Grand Total..... 2,875 8,774,525 
*Includes AME RICA AN WEEKLY, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 1, 


Principal Cities 
Media Records 
61,111 lines 


33,390 lines. 
T Includes 


and COMIC WEEKLY, 


THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 





§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1950 1949 

Enquirer-m........ 1,203,971 1,101,602 
*fEnquirer-S 1,103,171 1,217,648 
oy a ree 1,480,068 1,380,870 
Times-Star-e....... 1, 1645, 971 1,604,308 

Grand Total..... 5, 433 ‘181 04,4: 28 

*Includes AMERICAN wrt a KLY, 


61,111 lines. : 
t Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1 





Plain Dealer-m..... 1,554,221 1,396,825 

*+Plain Dealer-S. 1,271,531 1,440,649 

Se 935,046 901,229 

PRS Soas cam anise 2,32 32/112 2,106,957 
Grand Total. .... 6,092,910 


5,845,660 
*Includes AMERIC AN WEEKLY, 


61,111 lines. 


t+ Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Dispatch-e......... 1,740,347 1,607,279 
Dispatch-S........ 7,234 924,545 
CHMOD. 6 cacecocs 741,724 815,744 
eee 309,601 348,907 
Ohio State Journal-m 616,868 589,922 
GE. 5 awtenanean 68,972 66,019 


Grand Total..... 4,294,746 4,352,416 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





EOS 1,960,588 1,672,295 
tNews-S. 666,239 1,242,271 
Times- Herald- “ee 2,418,261 2'041,502 
Times-Herald-S. ... 713,167 829,871 

Grand Total... .. 5,752,255 5,785,939 


+ Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 








DAYTON, OHIO 
Journal-m 1,430,884 1,198,807 
News-e....... P 2,079,468 1,998,457 
ere re 614,561 550,802 
Grand Total..... 4,124,913 3,748,066 
DENVER, COLO. 
Rocky Mt. News-m. 982,421 799,962 
a * Mt. News-S 215,266 238,704 
Post-e. > .. 1,798,802 1,580,816 
eb e. cok cyceeee 453,853 575,362 
Grand Total. .... 3 450, 342 2 3,194,844 


§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Register-m........ 734,333 633,728 
5 os ena oe 984,734 893,994 
tRegister-S........ 560,014 669, 676 

Grand Total. .... 2,27 79, 081 2,197,398 


t Includes THIS WEE K, 54,600 lines. 
DETROIT, ; Sree 


Free Press-m....... ,.256 1,120,891 
§Free Press-S...... + 405°627 477,094 
News-e. 2,523,668 2,249,516 
tNews- Ss. 4,827 967,516 
ee 7 355, 441 1,192,327 
ee 504,327 52,790 





6,971,146 6 
AME RIC! AN WEEKLY, 
and COMIC WEEKLY, 


Grand Total. 
* Includes 









61,111 lines 
33,390 lines. 
t Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 29 070 lines. 
DULUTH, INN. 
ee 910,057 839,533 
News-Tribune-m. . . 570,812 586,7i! 
News-Tribune-S. .. . 452, 193 521,832 
Grand by acai 1,933,062 1,998,076 
L. PASO, TEXAS 
See 994,439 850,013 
lA 397 547 454,141 
Herald-Post-e...... 1,099,626 923,738 


Grand Total..... 2,491,612 2,227,892 
§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 


A. 
Dispatch-Herald-d. 813,130 796,823 
§ Dispatch-Herald-S. 409,264 391,597 
WEL cc as caave 1,323,816 1,141,694 
pe _231 465 265,715 
Grand Total..... 777, 675 ? ?,595,8 859 


§ Incluaes PAR ADE’ 29,070 lines. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Comrie. cccccess 1,246,016 1,704,671 
RE er 1,281,/54 1,22y,299 
Courier & rress-S... 471,549 549, 949 

ea eae 2.999,319 2 983,919 


Crand [otal 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Journal Cazette-m. . 757,59. 767,330 
§ Jourral Gazette-S.. 447,0.0 610,861 
ews Sentinel-e.... 1,590,383 1,436,958 





Crand Total. .... 2,794,994 2,815,149 
§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 


(Continued on next page) 
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May Linage 
continued from page 50 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











1950 1949 
Star-Telegram-m. .. 756,552 623,601 
Star-Telegram-e.... 1,473,C80 1,201,436 
Star-Telegram-S 570,753 512,666 
eee ys 815,701 719,139 
Grand Total. , 616,086 3,056,842 
FR RESNO, “CALIFS 
DD. p2seevenenes 1,457,764 1,256,897 
ee re ee 58 506,850 





1,858,222 1,763,747 


» IND 


Post-Tribune-e. 1,633,908 1,412,188 
GLENS FALLs, N. Y. 
Post- Star mos Note) 642,443 641,875 


OTE: Post-Star (m) sold in combina- 
tion with Times (e). Li inage of one edition, 
Post-Star (m) only, is eo, 





HARRISBURG, PA. 
Patriot-m......... 1,258,820 1,234,190 
§Patriot-News-S.... 186,088 ...... 

Grand Total..... 1,445,858 sceeee 
Note: Evening News carries same 
amount of adv ertising as (m) Patriot. 


Patriot-News (S) first edition Sept. 18, 1949. 


§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 
HAR TFORD, ONN. 
Courant-m . , 623,454 612,748 
§Courant-S........ 536,802 683,192 
ce 1,854 ,854,907 1,702,316 
Grand Total..... 3,018 015,163 163 2,998,256 





§Includes PARADE 35, 982 lines. 
HEMPSTEAD-TOWN, o We 

Nassau Review & 

Pre 732,739 630,762 
Newsday-e (Suffolk 

GD. 5. etccs. 1,064,877 793,196 
Newsday-e (Nassau 

GER. vc tances 1,546,878 1,310,164 

Grand Total..... 3,344,494 2,734,122 

OKEN, N. J. 
Jersey Observer-e. 694 ,090 699,036 
HOU STON, TEXAS 

Chronicle-e........ 5,322,775 2,048,109 
Chronicle-S........ 840,105 977,352 
a ee 1,532,518 1,337,113 
on ee 590,418 675,830 
Psa ckcvcawes 954,640 344,684 


Grand Total..... 6,240, 456 5,883,088 
§ — PAR: {DE 39 et lines. 
ND. 


DIANAPOLIS, 
|, Re 760,41 7 1,613,854 
ee re 1,815,543 1,689,001 
i ee 784,876 950,360 
; ee 1,354,571 978,052 
i eee _ 410 ,053 410,791 





Grand Total. .... 6,125,5 20 5,642,058 
tT Includes THIS WE E HA ,600 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 29 070 — 
JACKSONVILLE, 
Times Union-m 1, 259, 144 ™ conees 





§Times Union-S. ... 456, 174 528,388 
Journal-e....... 1,002,245 935,711 
Grand Total..... 2 ‘7175 563 2,674,044 


§ Includes PARADE 29,070 lines. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Jersey Journal-e. . 837 ,516 797,224 
OHNSTOWN, PA. 
Tribune (see Note). 1,192 > 705 1,182,043 


Note: Tribune (e) sold in combination 
with Democrat (m). Linage of one edition, 
Tribune (e) only, is given 


KNOXVI LLE, TENN. 





Journal-m......... 550,563 568,728 
) ae 276,731 303,284 
News-Sentinel-e. . . . 835,035 762,119 
News-Sentinel-S.... _ 306 716 351,588 

Grand Total..... 1,958 045 5 1,985,719 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Independent-m..... 804 acd we 
Independent-S. . 209,900 ._—s«......... 
Press-Telegram-e 1, 045 816 
§Press-Telegram-S 357,758 

Grand Total. 18,353 


$Includes P: AR ADE 29,076 lines. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Examiner-m....... 1,571,337 1,389,263 
*Examiner-S....... 854.619 912,272 
Times- -m 2,440,396 1,939,149 





i eae 1,016,252 1,054,728 
Herald-E xpress- -e. 1,380,446 1,223,873 
New See ee 1,138,904 855,013 
ae 816,283 712,654 

Grand Total. ... 9,218,237 8,086,952 


*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
66,487 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
32,809 lines. 

tIncludes THIS WEEK, 56,660 lines. 

LOUISVILLE, KY 


Courier Journal-m.. 1, 567, 355 1,522,881 

Courier Journal-S. 684,898 753,651 
imes-e. . . : 1,702,160 1,674,360 
Grand Total 3,954,413 3,950,89 rs 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
1950 


194 
Commercial Appeal-m 1,825,189 1,529,046 
Commercial Appeal-S 6 849,818 





Press-Scimitar-e. .. . 1,009,909 
Grand Total..... 3,648,7 763 3,388,773 
TIncluJes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








Record-m......... 645,122 620,942 
MIAMI, FLA. } 
Herald-m.......... 2,307,593 2,001,003 
~~ 780,495 954,601 
rr 1,152,290 944,644 
i. ee 335,017 309,076 
Grand Total. .... 4,575 575,495 4,209,324 
*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 


61,111 lines. - 
Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 
ere wIs. 





Sentinel-m. 8: 36, 566 732,481 
*Sentinel-S. 399,276 415,779 
Journal-e.......... 2,975,740 2,666,264 
TJournal-S......... 1,160,325 1,305,978 
Grand Total. .... 5,361,907 5,12 120,502 
*Includes AME RIC AN WE EKL Y, 


61,111 lines and COMIC WEE KLY, 
33,390 lines. p 
Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Tribune-m......... ,311,459 1,216,023 
Se 2,008,055 1,871,443 
TTribune-S........ 794,922 987,615 

Grand Total..... 4,114,436 4,075,081 


fT Includes THIS W GER’ 54,600 lines. 
MODESTO, CALIF. 











WONG ss cuatinetess 841,236 781,017 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

onieuae ETRE OO 2,235,892 1,992,413 
Standard-S........ 168,849 150,152 
Gazette-m......... 345,766 810,414 
La Presse-e..... 2,307,007 2,011,080 
La Patrie-e..... 229,896 247,427 
La Patrie-S........ 2,80) 299,405 
PSs ba ckees 329,596 304, 704 

Grand Total. .... 6,359,814 5 5,815,595 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Press- 854,766 748,328 
Star-m ‘ 821,142 721,805 
ee 233,214 365,263 

Grand Total. .... 1,909,122 1,835,396 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

RS oo wire see's 1. 1,304,952 
Tennessean-m...... 1,299,452 
Tennessean-S...... 750,932 





Grand Total. .... 3,422 273 3,355,336 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Journal-Courier-m. . 422,257 390,049 
Register-e......... 1,544,997 1,408,640 
Register-S......... 353,138 410,184 
Grand Total..... 2,320,392 2,208,873 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Times-Picayune-m.. 2,168,124 2,076,678 
tTimes-Picayune & 

States-S......... 828,202 926,363 
Sd Are 1,169,175 1,131,059 
ee ae 
SP civevdvene 1,074,967 1,025,292 

Grand Total..... 5,501,513 5,159,392 

*Includes AME RIC: AN WEEKLY, 


61,111 lines. 
Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Times-m 1,708,009 1,601,656 
; ee 1 742,385 1,877,827 
Herald-Tribune-m. . 925,236 890,075 
tHerald-Tribune-s. . 941,587 1,088,090 
#News-m........ . 2,158,372 2,037,043 
#News-S........... 1,036,064 1,263,428 
ee 764,601 661,163 
Mirror-S $09,357 323/403 
Journal- American-e -e. 1,090,628 1,038,475 
*Journal-American-S 448,084 55,781 
Sa 1,145,510 1,142,856 
NS 8. ce nceckees 144,973 225,028 
ik astseseneces eden 827,082 
World-Telegram & 

Ss wacdccssne 1,425,873 968,082 
pS PE rae 815,847 783,229 
eee 240,662 321,933 

Grand Total..... 14,900,188 15,615,151 

*Includes AMERICAN WEEKLY, 


61,111 lines and 
33,390 lines. 
Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 
# Includes SPLIT-RUN, 432 ,036 lines in 


(m) and 241,141 lines in (S). 
NIAGA 


COMIC WEEKLY, 


RA FALLS, N. Y. 
eae 1,216,512 1,183,513 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
ewe vee 667,423 698,174 
Post- — a i ee 
Tribune-e. . sae 1,764,925 1,525,579 
§Tribune-S. Oe setae 537,755 568,756 
Grand Total. 3 087,4 437 2,792,509 

§ Includes P AR. ‘DE 34,409 lines. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 1, 1950 


OKLAHOMA ony, OKLA. 
950 








1949 
Oklahoman-m., 1,002 246 856,652 
Oklahoman-S 414,070 470,494 
MU Sbakewa ces 1,036,010 942,730 
Grand Total. .... 2,452,326 2,299,879 
MAHA, “NEBR. 

World- }ateente (see 
Yote)...... -++ 1,270,829 1,132,849 
World- “tierald. ah. 605,112 679,341 
Grand Total..... 1,875,941 1,812,190 


NOTE: 


World-Herald sold in combina- 


tion (m) and (e). Linage of only one edition, 


(e), is given. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 


Star-News-e....... 59,095 
Star-News-S. 309,944 
Independent-m Reve S89, 789 
Independent-S..... 272,878 
Grand Total. .... 2,341 > tg 

7 PAWTUC CKET, 
Cae 1 ote 

PEORIA, ILL 
Journal-e.......... 1 ,336, 061 
§Journal-Star-S.... 483,850 
Star-m (see Note)...  ...... 
Grand Total. .... 1,819,911 


Nore: 
as Journal (e) linage. 

§ Includes PARADE, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


766,518 
362,872 
806,266 
313,414 
2,249,070 
1,093,866 


1,228,618 
621,281 


1,749,899 


Peoria Star (m) linage is same 


29,070 lines. 
PA. 


Evening Bulletin-e.. 2,311, 138 2,191,004 
*fBulletin-S....... 75,003 556,442 
Inquirer-m......... 2,097,988 1,873,533 
Inquirer-S ai he tard ok 1,223,472 1,381,040 
Ee 540,224 417,372 
Grand Total... .. 7,825 419,391 
*Includes AME RICA AN WwW oe KLY, 


60,111 lines. 


Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Post-Gazette-m 1,091,040 858,589 
Post-Gazette-S..... ...... 363,226 
BRS 1,703,567 1,655,660 
ii. Seen 765,378 816,946 
Sun-Telegraph-e.... 1, 216,834 1,127,873 
*Sun-Telegraph-S.. . 621,158 ‘648, 990 

Grand Total..... 5,397,977 5,471,284 

*Includes AMERICAN W EEKLY, 


61,111 lines 
33,390 lines. 


and COMIC WEEKLY, 


TIncludes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oregonian-m....... 1,332,680 
*Oregonian-S...... 533,488 
Journal-e.......... 1,394,394 
TJournal-S......... 352,138 
Grand Total..... 
* Includes AMERIC AN 
65,487 lines. 


1,269,496 
594,058 
1,244,450 
427,969 


3,635,973 





700 
WEEKLY, 


TIncludes THIS WEEK, 56,660 lines. 
eens m. ¥. 





New Yorker-e. 811. 239 
New Yorker-S...... 185,218 
Grand Total... .. 996 457 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bulletin-e.......... 1,912,800 1,723,201 
Journal-m......... 716,052 744,882 
tJournal-S......... 580,117 632,453 
Grand Total. .... 3,208,969 3,100,536 
T Includes THIS W EEK, 54,600 lines. 
QUINCY, MASS. 
Patriot Ledger-e. 763,963 768,879 
READING, PA. 
Eagle (see Note). y 339, 312 1,111,151 
Co eee 249,779 271,858 
Grand Total..... 1,489,091 1,383 ,383,009 
NOTE: Eagle (e) and Ti imes (m) sold in 
combination. Linage of one edition, Eagle 
(e) only, is given. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
News Leader-e..... 1,656,649 1,496,417 
Times-Dispatch-m.. 1,217,412 1,140,568 
Times-Dispatch-S.. . 657,857 735,405 
Grand Total..... 3,531,918 3,372,390 
erate. VA. 
a 723, 367 651,730 
7). Sas 322,891 384,186 
World-News-e. . _782 2,549 692,408 


Grand Total. .... 1,818 818,807 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Democrat & 





Chronicle-m..... 1,596,470 
tDemocrat & 
Chronicle-S...... 739,032 
Times-Union-e. .... 1,825, 836 
Grand Total. .... 4 ,161,3 338 





1,728,324 


1,446,582 


785,265 
1,552,987 


3,784,834 


Tt Includes THIS W EEK, 54,660 lines. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Register-Republic-e. 1 —_ 388 
SOc ccéceweens 29 
ee ee rit ‘730 

Grand Total..... 2,720,947 


1, as 896 
764 

459 ,519 
2,546,179 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1950 1949 
Globe-Democrat-m . 931,019 932,477 
tGlobe-Democrat-S. 581,845 620,952 
Post-Dispatch-e.... 1,724,366 1,634,145. 
§Post-Dispatch-S. .. 997,573 1,037,779 
Star-Times-e....... 1,038, 903 1,038,931 








Grand Total. .... 273, 706 5,264,284 
Tt Includes THIS W ke 54,600 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 28,255 lines. 
. PAUL, MINN, 
Pioneer Press-m.... 1,131,181 1,074,544 




















§Pioneer Press-S.... 748,912 875,634 
Dispatch-e......... 1,519,625 1,472,546 
Grand Total..... 3,399,718 3,422,724 
§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
We acacaneawan 1,798,152 1,538,001 
i Sener 572,386 533,014 
Go! eee ee 179,405 201,878. 
Grand Total..... 9,943 2,272,893 
SAN ANTONIO“ T ELXAS 
Express-m 1 
Express-S 
News-e , 
Light-e ,095,3% 
TE dtcnccands 526, 6433 649,283 
Grand Total..... 5,392,855 4,731,626 
* Includes AMERIC An WEEKLY, 
61,111 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
33,390 lines. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
CS 1 "080,552 978,495 
WING Sxcneendas 473,386 571,323 
Tribune-Sun-e. .... 1 = 156 1 349, 231 
PORE ccsacccen 50,154 632, 439 

Grand Total..... 3,697,248 3,531,488 

SAN FRANCISCO, "CALIF. 

Chronicle-m....... 1,017,410 916,038. 
?Chronicle-S....... 523,227 544,345. 
Examiner-m....... 1,287,897 1,156,092 
*Examiner-S. 655,990 732,737 
Call-Bulletin-e 937,827 761,252 
Pnccccacacies 23,719 785,84 

Grand Total..... 5,346,070 4,896,311 

*Includes A MERIC AN WLEKLY, 


66,487 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
32,809 lines. . 
Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 56,660 lines. 
SCHENECTADY, N 











Gazette-m......... 1,229,738 1,152,976 
Union Star-e....... 1,119,875 964,849 
Grand Total..... 2,349,613 2,117,825 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Tribunme-m......... 655,557 579,551 
§Scrantonian-S..... 311,071 337,213 
Se eenciadces 1,207,576 1,065,793. 
Grand Total..... 2,174,204 1,982,557 
§ Includes PARA ADE, 29, 070 lines. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Post-Intelligencer-m 1,030,656 937,215. 
*Post-Intelligencer-S 440,966 237408 
We. dacnccedea 1,741,764 1,561,593 
yr 485,618 548,657 
Grand Total..... 99,004 3,570,873 
* Includes AMERIC AN W LEKLY, 








66,487 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
32,809 lines. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e. . 906,546 849,820. 
peer 285,636 345,254 

Grand Total. .... 1,192,182 1,195,074 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Tribune-e.......... 1,396,736 1,408,112 
Tribune-S. ........ 401,041 507,133 

Grand be ——— 1, “al aay 1,915,245 
POKANF, 

.. Review-m bs 26, roy 707, 094 

tSpokesman-Review-S 532,975 914/342 

Chronicle-e........ 1,090,719 1,014,490 





Grand Total. .... 2,350,125 2,335,926 

Tt Includes THIS W EEK 56,660 lines. 
STOCKTON, C “f 

reer 1, —_ 

SYRACUSE, md 

Herald-Journal-e ye 189, 353 1,731,066 


*§Heraid American-S ‘615,627 724,683 
Post Standard-m 942,985 703,980 
Post Standard S.... 318,336 376,100 





Grand Total..... 3,666,295 3,535,829 
*Includes AMERICAN W EE KLY, 
61,111 lines and COMIC WEEKLY, 
33,390 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








News-Tribune-e.... 1,366,982 1,232,085 
New-Tribune-S..... 328,041 434,123 
Crand Total..... 1,695,023 1,666,208. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
TOPO: oe cae ckc 1,298,579 458,481 
 Genxwuduces 1,872,360 1,762,863 
i. ee 738,138 685,827 
Grand Total. .... 3,909,077 2,907,171 


(Continued on page 52) 
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} 1949 

Globe & Mail-m.... 1,322,413 1,275,615 

Telegram-e 1,964,184 1,835,425 

Star-e,. 2,528,367 2,214,994 

ag. _ ee 137,697 "117 909 
Grand Total. 5,952,661 5,443 943 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Evening Times-e 1,340,816 1,181,647 

Times-/ Advertiser-S 196,498 220,993 

Trentonian-m...... 502,085 399,532 
Grand Total. .. 2 039, 399 1,802,172 

TROY, N. Y. 
Record (see Note) . 1,180,194 1,114,364 


Nore: Record (m) sold in combination 
with Times-Record (e). Linage of one 
edition, Record SSA, only, is given 

TULSA, OKLA 








Tribune-e......... ” 454387 1,261,083 
World-m......... 1,170,497 1,104,783 
World-S......... 537,722 635,510 
Grand Total. , 2, 606 3,001,376 
UNION city. N. J. 
Hudson Dispatch-m 822, 790 712,819 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Observer Dispatch-e 986,596 957,790 
Observer Dispatch-S 233,469 256,106 
ES Soi na bacco 1,067,749 995,650 
Grand Total. .... 2,287,814 2 2,209, 546 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 
Times-Herald-d 1 534, 532 1,417,501 
‘Times-Herald-S "438,159 503,782 
News-e............ 1,018,592 982,878 
IR So Se atata wi ate 1,486,136 1,426,326 
Sreet-S....... “ie 526,929 52,637 
act 2,543,764 2,469,076 
i EEA 809,215 915,618 
Grand Total... .. 8,357,327 8, 367 - 
*Includes AMERICAN 


61,111 lines 
33,390 lines. 
Tt Includes THIS WEEK, 54,600 lines. 
§ Includes PARADE, 29,070 lines. 
INN. 


and COMIC W KEKL v 


WATERBURY, CO 
Republican-m,..... 908,889 803,316 
Republican-S.... 278, _ 335, 4 


American-e 


Grand Total 2,402,021 2,193,047 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
MACY GROUP 











Mamaroneck Times-e 457,749 375,400 
Mt. Vernon Argus-e 930,264 983,293 
New Rochelle 

Standard Star-e. . 942,989 896,126 
Ossining Citizen 

Register-e..... 471,230 358,849 
Peekskill Star-e.. . . 247 371,310 
Port Chester Item-e 745,521 679,666 
Tarrytown News-e.. 483,206 374,548 
Yonkers Herald 

Statesman-e. . 783,944 762,992 
White Plains Re- 

porter-Dispatch-e. 1,028,892 1,001,512 

Grand ba Sia cyl 5,803 ,696 

WICHITA TRANS. 
Beacon-e.......... 1 ,084,879 1,085,573 
Beacon-S.......... 420,902 513,456 
ER cae cokes 917,675 810,437 
EBagle-e............ 900,942 793,349 
§Eagle-S _ 355,280 406, 362 2 
Grand Total..... 679,678 3 ,609,177 
§ Includes PAR ADE! 29,070 lines. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Telegram-S........ 439,602 509,804 
Telegram-m....... 1,084,325 1,026,550 
‘Gazette & Post-e 1,227,662 1,152,313 
Grand Total..... 2,751, 589 2,688,667 
YOUNGSTOWN, ‘OHIO 

Vindicator 

Telegram-e. 1,417,099 1,368,876 


$ Vindicator 





Telegram-S. . 557, 272 577,563 
Grand Total. 1,974,371 1,946,439 
29, 070 lines. 


§ Includes P/ AR: ADE, 
= 


Columbus Citizen 


Names Ad Director 
CoLumBus, O.— Appointment 

of S. J. Dilenschneider as adver- 

tising director of the Columbus 


Citizen was made recently by 
Ralph D. Henderson, business 
manager. 


Mr. Dilenschneider has been as- 
sociated for 13 years with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. He 
was the Citizen’s special represen- 
tative in New York. 
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Figures Supplied by Publishers 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
1950 194: 
Enquirer and News-e 1,068,816 942,830 
Enquirerand News-S 220,990 259,686 
Grand Total. 289,806 1,202,516 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Cee 1,3: 34,646 1,198,876 
Democrat-e........ 826, "308 826,462 
Democrat-S........ 340, 956 343,448 





Grand Total. .... 2,401. 910 2,368,786 
GREEN BAY, wIsc. 
Press-Gazette-e. ... 90 1,269,492 
KANSAS citY. "MO. 








ee a 1,380,888 aan 
Star-e : 1,481,562 1,297,748 
Star-S 766,022 9,158 
Grand Total. 3, 628, 472 3,475,129 
LAFAYETTE, LA. 
Advertiser-e 571,298 
MADISON, Wisc. 
Capital Times-e. 846,181 763,098 
Wig. State Journal-m 839,559 782,782 
Wis. State Journal-S 327,551 395,444 
Grand Total. .... 2,01: 3.201 1,941,324 
MA NITOWOC, | wIsc. 
Herald-Times-e ,029 650,272 
MO NTGOMERY, "ALA. 
Advertiser-m..... 4,270 635,348 
Journal-e....... 360,664 642,614 
Advertiser-S 316, 708 381,654 
Cuee, cot. . 2,021 642 2 4 ,659,616 
W BEDFORD, MASS 
a Times -e. 942,7 732 "838,614 
§Standard-Times-S . 202,530 210,504 
Grand Total..... 1,145,262 1,049,118 
§ Includes PARADE, ie lines. 
PA weg | N. J. 
Herald-News-e..... 185,939 605 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY GROUP 
Brownsville Herald-e 343,294 287,952 
Brownsville Herald-S 152,110 174,174 
Harlingen Star-m... 360,542 301,658 
Harlingen Star-S... 168,770 183,764 
McAllen Monitor-e 377,608 334,936 
McAllen Monitor-S. 166,894 174,342 


Grand Total..... 1,569,218 1,456,826 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE, 
1950 


Dispatch-e 
Argus-e 


1,083 ,502 
1,006,810 
Grand Total. 2,090,312 
SUPERIOR, Png 


Telegram-e 189 


TEXAS QUALITY Newspapers, 
ABILENE 
Reporter-News-m.. . 705,600 
Reporter-News-e. . . 716,478 
Reporter-News-S. .. 296,058 
Grand Total. 1,718,136 
BIG SPRING 
Herald-e 356,314 
Herald-S.......... 152" 656 


Grand Total. .... 508,970 
CORPUS CHRISTI 


CD sass 060.862 1,089,186 
NMI 605. 6dss-00 1,119,468 
Caller-Times-S..... 313,488 


2,522,142 


Grand Total..... 
DENISON 

EE «5 ss: wrekiae 333,410 
PGE. « phnwaee 131,152 

Grand Total..... 464, 562 

MARSHALL 

News Messenger-e.. 367,780 
News Messenger-S. 201,432 

Grand Total. .... 569,212 

PARIS 

WROTE Tee 358,092 
News-S 1 33, 938 

Grand Total. .... 492 2 030 

SAN ANGELO 

Standard-m........ 743,246 





Times-e....... os 756. 798 
Standard-Times-S 319,830 


Grand Total..... 1,819,874 


ILL. 
1949 
1,017,058 

974 036 


1s 91, 094 
544,334 
Inc 


558,334 
569,660 
317,100 


1,445,094 


306,124 
197,890 


504,014 


997,220 
1,014,440 
351,302 


2,362,962 


341,040 
160,398 


501,4 438 


288,806 
200,998 


“489, 804 


334,138 
179,536 


513,674 
658,322 
656,838 
403,690 


1,718,850 





Figures from Advertising Linage Service 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
1950 


1949 
Telegraph-m (see 
| Aas 445,371 456,633 
Telegraph-S........ 164,650 260,867 





Grand Total..... 610,021 "717,50 500 
Notre: Telegraph (m) sold in combina- 
tion with Sunset News (e). 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 











Gazette-m......... 1,051,973 894,427 
errr er 293,280 378,802 
NN a Calais Wien a 918,818 777,767 
Re err 225,423 306 ,963 
Grand Total..... 2,489,494 2,357,959 
HARLOTTE, N. C. 
Observer-m...... 1,476,155 1,195,917 
Observer-S....... 493 571 620,886 
ee 1,127,314 943,508 
Grand Total..... 7,040 2,760,311 
COLUMBIA. s. C. 
Se 792,000 707 ,050 
eee 372,919 418,302 
Record-e ‘ 794,929 668,431 
Grand Total. . 1,959,848 1,7 93,783 
ELIZABETH. N. J. 
Journal-e...... 1,239,339 1,124,156 
EUGENE, "ORE. 
Register-Guard-e. .. 992,427 935,935 
Register-Guard-S 244/903 275,896 
Grand Total..... Ry 237, 330 1,211, 831 
FOND DU LAC, WISC. 
Commonwealth 
Repos ME came 0,240 634,999 
RAND RAPIDS, ~~ ey 
a, ; ae ane 2,057,062 1,834,532 
HAMMOND, IND. 
i ep oe 390,219 85C,890 
I, 60:35 chas 309,461 332,649 
Grand Total..... 9,680 1,183, 539 
HA VERHILL. ‘MASS. 
Gazette-e.......... 61: 3,101 569,148 
JACKSON, MISS. 
Clarion-Ledger-m., . . 803,709 720,636 
Clarion-Ledger-S 289,650 390,267 
Daily News-e...... 851,905 670,491 
Daily News-S...... 258,260 322,092 
Grand Total.... ag 2,103,486 
JAMESTOWN, . 
Post-Journal-e 7 34 841,139 
LAWRENCE, M. . 
Tribune-e (see Note) 1,032,418 842,877 


Note: Tribune (e) sold in combination 


with Eagle (m). 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
1950 











9! 1949 
Gazette-m......... 1,174,800 1,003,604 
Gazette-S......... 339,622 412,350 
Democrat-e..... j 976,657 842,629 
Democrat-S........ 268,990 308,092 
Grand Total..... 2,760,069 2,566,675 
LOWELL, MASS. 
oe ‘ 778,748 716,763 
Sun-S (see Note) 143,239 aia ete 
Telegram-S...... 129,356 158,432 
Grand Total. .. 1,051,343 875,195 
Nore: Started publication October, 
1949. 
LYNN, MASS. 
eee ee eee 640,288 579,565 
Telegram-News-e. 490,308 440,353 
Telegram-News-S.. . 136,068 166,859 
Grand Total..... 1,186,777 
PA SADENA, CALIF. 
Independent-m. 846 803 ,230 
Independent-S.... 376, 145 312,589 
Grand Total..... 1, 169, 991 a ll 5 ,819 
PATERSON, N. J. 
eer re 97 3,619 956 ,409 
een 1,307,680 1,224,661 
Grand Total..*.. 2, 281, 299 2,181,070 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Journal-e.......... 1,100,857 1,000,957 
ER a kaedy 30 97 8,044 852,670 
5. Se 369,769 460,652 
Grand Total. 2 448, 670 2,314,279 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Record-m. io 948 438 882,296 
Times- Leader- -e. 1,324,504 1,239,329 
Independent-S 307 ,936 330,810 
Grand Total..... 2,580,878 2,452, 435 


Weekly Ads Gair 


National advertising in 
newspapers soared to 52 


weekly 


588,606 


lines in May, according to figures 
released by the American Press 


Association. 


This is equal to dol- 


lar volume of $1,840,601 com- 
pared with a dollar volume of 


$1,357,968 in May, 
crease of 36%. 


1949, 


an in- 
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Ads in Papers 
Help Winnipeg 
During Floods 


Sask.—During the re- 
cent Manitoba flood. advertising 
space in newspapers helped re- 
store the broken flow of business, 
daily living and public services, 
according to observers. 

Albert Hulme, advertising man- 
ager of the Regina (Sask.) Lead- 
er-Post, described ways in which 
advertising in daily newspapers in 
Winnipeg did the job throughout 
the crisis. 

Both private industry and gov- 
ernment agencies paid for space. 
Banks advised residents of flood- 
ed St. Vidal that substitute bank- 
ing facilities were available in 
downtown Winnipeg. The city 
government inserted notices re- 
garding reoccupation of homes 
damaged by flood conditions and 
published directions for re-rout- 
ing of traffic. 

Manitoba government tele- 
phones announced suspension and 


REGINA, 


subsequent resumption of _ ser- 
vices. Insurance companies told 
policyholders that renewal per- 


iods would be extended for those 
unable to arrange for renewals 
because of the flood. Casualty 
insurance firms listed those who 
would be entitled to claim dam- 
ages for losses to homes. 

Disinfectant manufacturers, Mr. 
Hulme noted. instructed house- 
holders on what products to use 
and how to apply them to homes 
where water damage was exten- 
sive. 


Reporter Gets Role 


As Clown in Circus 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—A pair of 
leopard-skin shorts given to Re- 
porter Tom McCormick of the 
Burlington Daily News led to a 
page one feature story last week. 
Between the gag birthday gift and 
the story was a one-day perform- 
ance in Biller Bros. Circus by 
the reporter. 

City Editor Bob Cronin was 
back of the stunt. Remembering 
those shorts he got busy when 
the circus came to Vermont. 
With circus publicity man Pete 
Irving he cooked up a scheme. 
Mr. McCormick got into the cir- 
cus alright. On the back of an ele- 
phant, but not in those shorts. 
He was in clown costume. 

* 


All Gannett Employes 


Get 3-Week Vacations 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A liberal- 
ized vacation policy was an- 
nounced last week by the Gan- 
nett Co., Inc., for the 21 news- 
papers and four radio stations 
in the group. 

Starting in 1951, employes with 
10 years or more of service will 
be entitled to three weeks’ vaca- 
tion. At present, all employes 
have two-week annual vacations. 
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NAEA Ideas for Ads 


continued from page 7 





lines will be published this season, 
he noted. 

First step was to check files 
from last May, June, July and 
August, clipping every news item 
and a few pictures from social and 
personal columns about Norris- 
town people visiting resort cities. 

Second step was to check on the 
number of people having the pa- 
per mailed to them during vaca- 
tion time and the resort location. 
This gave some figures on where 
to sell space. 

Mr. Burnett warned other pa- 
pers to watch three things: to give 
readers plenty of local news and 
features which could not be found 
in other Sunday papers, to avoid 
overpromotion in order to sur- 
prise readers rather than disap- 
point them, and not to produce a 
larger paper for the first issue than 
could be produced during the next 
few months. 

“We could have sold a 200-page 
edition with congratulatory ads 
from our good business friends in 
Binghamton,” Mr. Burnett said. 
“It was quite a temptation to do 
just that but we knew it would be 
bad psychology to start with a 
paper that size and immediately 
cut back to about one-fourth the 
size. Every ad in the first issue 
contained nothing but selling 
copy.” 

Other Papers Have Ideas 

Lifting ideas from other papers 
was advocated by John P. S. Do- 
herty, ad manager of the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Eagle-Tribune. Ma- 
jor source for such ideas, he said, 
was in the panel exhibitions such 
as appear at NAEA conventions. 

Nowhere else, he said, will an 
ad man find such “a veritable 
treasury” that can be translated 
into profitable business for his pa- 


per. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press Gazette’s special hospital 
section will be imitated by Mr. 
Doherty for a special edition com- 
memorating the opening of a new 
hospital in Lawrence next month. 
A display of dairy ads contributed 
to the Chicago exhibit by Bob 
Reid of the Richmond (Ind.) Pal- 
ladium-Item, will lead to substan- 


’ tial linage from a large dairy now 


being completed in Lawrence. 
Irene Simms Reid, ad director of 
the Monroe (La.) World and 
News-Star, told how she trained 
space saleswomen to build up vol- 
ume. The girls—her staff is all 
female—must have pleasing per- 
sonalities, on the phone as well as 
in person, aggressiveness, knowl- 
edge of the media, and enthusiasm, 
she said. But good results, she 
added, come from new ideas and 
new blood on the staff. College 
graduates are not always the best 
workers, she noted. Most of her 
staff are not college graduates. 
Third step was to prepare selling 
presentation of the vacation mar- 
ket. With this, space was sold to 


municipalities such as Atlantic 
City and Cape May. 

Next, hotel men in the resort 
towns — where municipality copy 
had been obtained — were ap- 
proached by mail and by personal 
solicitation. Agencies were con- 
tacted, with clippings from Sunday 
ad columns, an order form and a 
return postage paid envelope. It 
worked. 

400-Page Special 

John B. Lake, ad director of 
the Lancaster (O.) Eagle-Gazette, 
described how three gimmicks and 
hard work produced a 400-page 
sesquicentennial edition. 

Starting Jan. 5, layouts were 
made and sold. In addition to this 
work, the three gimmicks were to 
give a cut and a reader column to 
each advertiser, to make up a 
permanent bound volume for col- 
lectors, and to get congratulatory 
ads from major suppliers of local 
industry. 

“To every advertiser who ran a 
full page, we gave a four-column 
cut plus a reader on his business,” 
said Mr. Lake, “for a half-page. 
a three-column cut and reader and 
for a quarter page, a two-column 
cut and reader.” 

Industrial suppliers were con- 
tacted by letter written on the sta- 
tionery of the Lancaster-Fairfield 
Country Sesquicentennal Commit- 
tee. Each was invited to visit Lan- 
caster during the week. The tone 
of the letter was kept “as far as 
possible above the thought that 
this was a solicitation.” As vice- 
chairman of the sesquicentennial 
committee, Mr. Lake signed the 
letters. Of 300 letters sent out, 70 
firms bought space. 

“If any of you are contemplat- 
ing undertaking a job of this sort, 
I would like to pass on two tips,” 
Mr. Lake said. “First, you have to 
sell your staff on the idea that 
here is something that will be a lot 
of fun and make them money and 
that they are doing something for 
posterity and get them thoroughly 
enthused. Secondly, you must 
have the wholehearted support of 
your publisher. If it had not been 
for the selling, advice and leader- 
ship given by our publisher, this 
job would never have been a suc- 
cess.” 


Pittsburgh Plan Keeps 
Retailers’ Shelves Empty 

First REPORT on U. S. Rubber’s 
Pittsburgh’s Plan, the 52-week, 6- 
day-a-week merchandising ad cam- 
paign running in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette, tipped off NA- 
EA early-birds on some of the 
difficulties and unexpected bene- 
fits of the idea conceived by 
Thomas H. Young, director of 
advertising of the company. 

Mr. Young was reluctant to 
talk in statistics because, he said, 
“It is still an experiment—and not 
only in advertising.” 

Each day, a different product 
is advertised. Copy tells readers 
to call Alleghany 1-1950 for in- 
formation about where the prod- 
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uct may be bought in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

Results? 

“The Plan is selling goods,” Mr. 
Young declared. “Our customers’ 
shelves are pretty empty.” 


But sometimes the Plan hits 
snags. One of them is meeting 
distribution schedules. “We are 


unhappy that we have had to pull 
some ads out of schedule,” Mr. 
Young said, “because we couldn't 
get merchandise to retailers hands 
on time.” 

The campaign is producing both 
better than and different from 
what had been anticipated, he 
said. For example, 30 days after 
the first ad appeared, Alleghany 
1-1950 still got calls for that 
merchandise. 

“I’m not saying that newspapers 
have a 30-day life,” he warned. 
“I do say the answer is continuity. 
If we hadn’t run day after day 
we wouldn’t have such response.” 

The ads, ranging in size from 
100 to 600 lines, have uncovered 
other unexpected results. “Re- 
sponse from one big ad is not as 
good as that from four smaller 
ads of about one-quarter the size 
of the big one,” he noted. 

Nor can newspapers pile a 
mountain of business on top of the 
Pittsburgh Plan ads. “You can’t 
get tie-in advertising on a 100- 
line ad of U.S. Rubber,” Mr. 
Young declared. 

High pressure sometimes aggra- 
vates, he warned space salesmen. 
“Instead of ‘Down the hatch,’ let’s 
take time out to sip a drink,” he 
said, 





Battle of Brands 


continued from page 6 





weather advertisers. And in too 
many of these organizations top 
management does not consider ad- 
vertising to be vital.” 

What may become a matter of 
“too little, too late” for the mak- 
ers of branded foods, branded 
drugs, branded clothing, appli- 
ances, auto accessories, is expected 
to have no such effect on sales of 
space in newspapers. Mr. Weiss 
expects just the opposite. 

Cash-Registers to Ring 

“You newspapers,” he said, 
“stand to profit no matter who 
wins this natural Battle of the 
Brands. You are in the lovely po- 
sition of being able to play both 
ends to the middle.” 

Here’s how the opposing forces 
stand: 

Retailers’ and distributors’ own 
advertised brands are up-and-com- 
ing. But they are here to stay. 
They will fill more space in news- 
paper ad columns. In addition, 
they fill the choice spots on the 
shelves in the chains’ own stores. 

Manufacturers’ advertised 
brands have built up a traditional 
position in the minds of American 
consumers. Some—like cigarettes, 
soft drinks, have acquired mon- 
opoly standing in their fields. But 
most makers’ brands have failed 


in a half-century to do such a job 
for themselves. 

Paradoxically, “own - brand” 
merchandise has the benefit of an- 
other battle now being waged. 
This is the fight by the big retail 
chains to maintain their position 
in the American economy while 
under attack by government agen- 
cies. The Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., for example, is advertising 
widely in the newspapers to in- 
crease public acceptance of its 
network of merchandising and re- 
tail services. Part of this running 
battle will help expand consumer 
acceptance of A&P’s own brands. 

“A&P’s Ann Page preserves,” 
notes Mr. Weiss, “are the top 
sellers in a number of markets. 
Manufacturers of preserves who 
are competing with Ann Page 
have reason to know that the 
war of the brands is not all a 
phony war.” 

Drugs In Fray 

Newspaper admen have long 
seen the drive of other big chains 
to put across the retailers’ own 
brands. Rexall, says Mr. Weiss, 
has spent about $7,000,000 each 
year for its national and local ad- 
vertising and retail promotions. 
Also in drugs, Walgreen and Sears, 
Roebuck take strong stands in ad 
budgets. And there are the de- 
partment stores’ brands. 

“Macy’s, for example,” Mr. 
Weiss noted, “claims to do a 
larger volume on its own brand 
of several drug and cosmetic lines 
than the volume done on any 
well-known competing manufac- 
turer’s brand.” 

Whether in food, drugs and 
cosmetics, hard goods or soft, it’s 
a battle for public acceptance of 
advertised brands. Unadvertised 
brands—those that are no more 
than a label—have been licked to 
a standstill. But between the 
manufacturers’ and the distribu- 
tors’ brands, there’s war. 

“There is practically no such 
thing as trade loyalty to a brand 
in the drug and cosmetic field,” 
Mr. Weiss declared. “There is. 
less and less public loyalty to a 
brand. The obsolescence rate om 
public loyalty to known brands 
stands right now at an all-time 
high.” 

To remedy such a situation, 
newspaper ad columns will play 
the leading role. 

o 


Zugsmith v. Davis 
Albert and Ruth Zugsmith have 
filed an amended complaint in 
Federal Court in their breach of 
contract suit against Smith Davis 
and others. Judge William H. 
Bondy had ruled that the plain- 
tiffs must be more specific in their 
complaint. (E&P, May 6, p. 22.) 
4 


Beg Your Pardon 

The cutlines on two ICMA pic- 
tures (E&P, June 24, page 52) 
were transposed. New president, 
Jere Healy, is in picture at bot- 
tom of page, not in the one at top 
—as most ICMA members know. 
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Oklahoma Press Laws; 
And Filipino Guerrillas 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


THE PUBLICATION LAWS OF OKLA- 
HOMA. By Ellsworth Chunn. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Educational Publishers, 
Ine., 122 No. Seventh Street. 146 pp. 
IN OKLAHOMA, even the threat 

to publish a libelous story is as 

serious an offense as actually pub- 
lishing the libel. And yet, the 

“Honest Mistake Act” in Okla- 

homa law offers an unusual relief: 

Only proved actual damages 
may be recovered if evidence 
shows that the libel was published 
through honest mistake and pro- 
vided a retraction is published “on 
the same page and in the same 
type as were the statements com- 
plained of, in two regular issues 
of the newspaper within a week of 
the appearance of the libel.” 

In this terse, thoroughly compe- 
tent, and clearly interpreted digest 
of Oklahoma’s publication laws, 
Professor Chunn also describes 
the legislation against advertising 
“leader goods” at a price below 
their cost—punishable by a fine 
of $500—the “model statute” 
against factually untruthful adver- 
tising, and the laws of Oklahoma 
that deal with legal publication 
and state printing. 

The book, designed as a desk 
manual, also contains an anno- 
tated listing of the Oklahoma 
court system and digests of the 
Federal copyright and postal laws. 

Definitien of Newspaper 

In May, 1949, Oklahoma re- 
vised its legal definition of a news- 
paper. Only newspapers conform- 
ing to the new definition may seek 
relief in the Honest Mistake Act, 
Professor Chunn explains. And 
legal advertising is declared in- 
effective unless published in 
“legal” papers. 

A newspaper to be legal in 
Oklahoma must have been pub- 
lished continuously for two years, 
must hold a second-class mail per- 
mit, and must be printed in the 
Same county where it is mailed. 
Certain exceptions are provided. 
One is that suspended publication 
for two weeks will not destroy the 
paper’s legal status if the suspen- 
sion results from “fire or other 
unforeseeable causes.” Presum- 
ably a strike would be unforesee- 
able. 

This sort of research and pub- 
lication, which Professor Chunn’s 
Oklahoma study ably exemplifies, 
is distincly valuable. A digesting 
of state press. laws in clear, quick- 
reference form serves not only as 
a guide within the state but as 
legal criteria for other states. Such 
studies, amended as often as 
changes occur, should be a must, 
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it would seem, for a journalism 
school in each state or for the 
state’s press association. 


The Question Was, 
“Which Grave Is Which?’ 


THE CRUCIBLE. An Autobiography 
by “Colonel Yay.” New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 348 pp. $3.75. 


DEFENSE talks last week in 
Tokyo again brought into the 
news of American security in the 
Pacific the question of under- 
ground activities in the Philip- 
pines. 

Out of World War II came two 
definite points of strategy in the 
use of military bases: 1. A base 
becomes a liability when_ sur- 
rounded by a hostile or potentially 
hostle territory; 2. an island base 
is of no use, once we lose the 
ability to supply and reinforce it 
by sea and air. Bataan proved 
that in 1942. 

The Philippines, only 225 miles 
south of Formosa, are well placed 
to bring power to bear against 
southeast Asia, Hanson Baldwin 
pointed out this week in the New 
York Times. But, Mr. Baldwin 
added, “the political situation in 
the Philippines, both actual and 
potential, robs our bases there of 
some of their security.” 

If Formosa should fall to the 
Communists, Mr. Baldwin warned, 
Communist influence in the Phil- 
ippines would almost certainly in- 
crease. This month already, the 
Philippine Regular Army has been 
operating against the Huks—Com- 
munist-dominated guerrillas in the 
Islands who started out non-Com- 
munist. 

Philippine jungle and mountains 
furnish “favorable terrain” for un- 
derground guerrilla forays and in- 
filtration. And current news brings 
into sharp focus Colonel Yay’s 
present book of Philippine-Amer- 
ican guerrilla action against Jap- 
anese occupation. Guerrilla fight- 
ing can work for or against us. 

U. S. Newspaperwoman 

At the moment, writes Tillman 
Durdin of the New York Times, 
from Manila, “President Elpidio 
Quirino’s government is in danger 
of going on the rocks financially. 
If the government fails to meet its 
payrolls or resorts to the printing 
press, all the ingredients of eco- 
nomic collapse and widespread dis- 
content will play into the hands 
of the Huks. Involved is not only 
the American strategic position in 
the western Pacific but the inter- 
national standing of American- 
style government.” 

Colonel Yay, author of “The 


Crucible,” is an American-born 
newspaperwoman, half American, 
half Filipino. A reporter in the 
Philippines when Bataan fell, she 
stayed to lead a regiment, Mark- 
ing’s Guerrillas. Her well-written, 
factually reportorial book is the 
breath-taking story of her experi- 
ences in the ragged, courageous 
resistance forces. More than that, 
it is almost a textbook in how 
guerrilla warfare in the Philip- 
pines worked against the Japanese 
—and could work against us. 
A Gallant Woman 

Each page vibrates with the 
spirit of a gallant woman caught 
in the grizzly business of guerrilla 
fighting. Colonel Yay never caters 
to readers’ sensibilities. As a re- 
porter who also led and fought, 
she tells all. And she finds no 
glamor in the savage life she led. 
It is a harsh biography, at times 
terrifying beyond the dreams of 
fiction writers. 

Colonel Yay heard the screams 
of men suspended by their heels 
over clutching flames. She joined 
in fights with invaders, and made 
endless marches over rough ter- 
rains. She learned to trust those 
proved loyal in battle. She helped 
execute the traitors. Her news- 
paper eye noted each detail. In 
this book she records them in a 
taut, excited style that fits the 
world of terror in which she 
fought and reported. 

Dramatic Personal Story 

This frank account of guerrilla 
warfare by a newspaperwoman 
who experienced it is easily one 
of the most dramatic personal 
stories of the war. 

Symbolic perhaps is her report 
of the death of Major Ernesto 
Felix. Major Felix, captured by 
Japs with a boatload of guerrilla 
leaflets, was strung up, his arms 
pulled back, his feet a yard from 
the ground. They beat him with a 
club, steadily, killingly. 

He could have ended his suffer- 
ing with a few words: “Marking 
and Yay are at Makantog.’ But 
not a man of Felix’s caliber, 
Colonel Yay observes. 

So at dawn, his arms gave way 
in their sockets, and they cut him 
down. It wasn’t good Jap tactics 
to kill a man in one night—when 
at Fort Santiago “finer” tortures 
would have brought greater an- 
guish and have kept him alive, 
perhaps talking, for months. They 
hurriedly stuck him in a_ hole 
therefore and covered him up. 

“Felix’s grave,” Colonel Yay 
observes, “is marked by a depres- 
sion in the earth. There are other 
depressions in that desecrated and 
consecrated schoolyard. The ques- 
tion is, which is which?” 

es 


Special Qualification 

VENTURA, Calif.,— Only busi- 
nesses as old or senior to the Ven- 
tura Star-Free Press were permitted 
to advertise in the paper’s 25th 
birthday edition June 24. The edi- 
tion ran 40 pages. 


CP and Guild 


Compromise 
Labor Dispute 


ToRONTO, Ont.—The American 
Newspaper Guild, CIO, announced 
it had agreed to withdraw its ap- 
plication for consent to prosecute 
the Canadian Press and Press 
News Limited, CP’s radio subsid- 
iary, on charges of unfair labor 
practices. 

The Guild, certified April 5 as 
collective bargaining agent for CP 
editorial employes, stated the na- 
tional news-gathering agent and 
its subsidiary had agreed to re- 
instate a number of dismissed em- 
ployes and that others were placed 
in a preferential re-hiring pool. 
The companies recognized the 
Guild’s status as collective bar- 
gaining agent for editorial em- 
ployes and stated they were will- 
ing to negotiate a contract. 

“Of 27 employes given dismis- 
sal notices simultaneously May 5, 
the agreement provides for re- 
instatement of 13 in Press News,” 
the Guild statement set forth. 
“The other 12, all in CP, are 
placed in a preferential re-hiring 
pool, with some taken on immedi- 
ately as temporary summer em- 
ployes. In addition, Guild member 
Dent Hodgson, discharged May 4 
after refusing a transfer out of 
Ottawa, is reinstated immediately 
with full rights.” 

The statement asserted that 
Gillis Purcell, CP general man- 
ager, had recognized the right of 
any staff member in Ottawa to be- 
long to the Guild and had “re- 
pudiated his ban on Guild mem- 
bers working on the parliamentary 
staff at Ottawa as ‘a personal ex- 
pression’ and not an expression 
of policy by the 91 member pub- 
lishers who operate CP co-opera- 
tively.” 

‘Charges Unfounded’ 

“The Guild charges were un- 
founded,” commented Mr. Pur- 
cell, explaining that budgetary 
limitations caused CP to dismiss 
12 short-service men, all unmar- 
ried. 

“It was made clear that bud- 
getary limitations resulting in the 
closing of these positions was rea- 
sonable and that the members of 
the CP have the right to decide 
what services they require,” he 
added. 

The Ontario Labor Relations 
Board ruled that editorial em- 
ployes of the Toronto Telegram 
have not chosen the ANG as their 
bargaining agent. The board dis- 
missed an application from the 
Toronto local of the Guild which 
protested the result of a vote on 
the grounds that George McCul- 
lagh, Telegram publisher, had in- 
timidated employes in a_ speech 
prior to the vote. 

The Guild did not obtain the 
over-all majority required for cer- 
tification as bargaining agent. 
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PROMOTION 





Kid Stunts Pay Double 


As Children 


By T. S. Irvin 


EverYBODY loves kids. So it 
follows that any promotion built 
around kids is sure to capture and 
hold attention and jnterest. 

Think just a minute of the large 
public interest in the Soap-Box 
Derby, perhaps the biggest news- 
paper promotional event going. 
Or the spelling bee. Or the fabu- 
lous 205,772 entries the New York 
Mirror drew in its Charming 
Child picture contest this year. 

So when Hollis Limprecht, 
youth activities director for the 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, 
staged a Junior Fishing Contest 
several weeks ago, it was a cinch 
to be a success. 

“Despite cool weather and 
threatening skies,” Kermit Han- 
sen, assistant business manager, 
reports, “12,000 youngsters, all 
under 16, assembled at five la- 
goons to catch bullheads stocked 
in the lakes. They were fishing for 
bullheads, and for 60 prizes. 

Economical, Lasting 

“This is the third year we are 
sponsoring this event. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce provides 
the manpower, 25 men at each 
lake. We provide the prize money, 
$300, and also the publicity, or- 
ganization and supervision. 

“This is a very economical pro- 
motion and one that lasts long 
after the one hour of contest fish- 
ing. The state game commission 
provides us with the fish free. This 
year they had to import fish from 
Minnesota. Contests similar to 
this are becoming so popular in 
the state that the game commis- 
sion is having to expand its stock- 
ing facilities.” 

You can see how a stunt of this 
kind would have benefits for the 
sponsoring newspaper long after 
the stunt itself, and in circles far 
removed from _ the* newspaper's 
territory. Fifty years from now, 
some of the youngsters in the 
World-Herald contest will still be 
bragging about the big catch they 
made, and the one that got away. 

In Mobile, Alabama, the Press 
Register boasts of having the 
world’s largest clubs of their kind 
in itt Sunshine and Nom de 
Plume clubs. More than 19,000 
kids belong. 

Children’s Page Clubs 

“Since 1929,” you learn from 
a bustling little folder the Press 
Register puts out, “children all 
over the Mobile region have been 
entranced by the Mobile Press 
Register’s Sunshine Club and Nom 
de Plume Club—the clubs that 
get their names in print on 
birthdays, the clubs that make 


Grow Up 


it possible to run their very 
own Children’s pages, report news 
of their schools, that entertain 
and instruct them, and make them 
feel close to other children and 
their favorite newspapers. These 
great clubs are a living part of the 
family. Parents and teachers fol- 
low their activities enthusiastic- 
ally.” 

The folder carries a fine story. 
It’s too bad it was designed to be 
so busy that the story gets a little 
buried. But it’s a story that can 
be promoted again and again, and 
certainly it ought to be done with 
pictures of kids, kids, kids. 

Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald has 
the makings of a good promotion 
in the fact that among its carriers 
are 45 boys whose fathers were 
Times Herald carriers before 
them. Prompted by Father’s Day, 
the paper had the boys and their 
fathers as its guests at a local 
baseball game. But surely this 
seems worth building into some- 
thing that might even set a pat- 
tern for similar newspaper-carrier- 
father relations all over the coun- 
try. 


Selling El Paso 

CURRENTLY running in the El 
Paso (Tex.) Times and Herald- 
Post is a campaign of full page 
advertisements selling El Paso and 
the El Paso market. It’s a cam- 
paign worthy of attention. Here’s 
what Mayo C. Seamon, advertis- 
ing director, reports about it: 


“Early in March we started a 
weekly series of full page ads 
sponsored and paid for by local 
merchants and business institu- 
tions promoting El Paso and The 
Fabulous Southwest. 

“Our ads in Eprror & PUBLISH- 
ER are a tie-up with this series, 
and by printing them in our pa- 
pers also we show that we prac- 
tice what we preach. 

Advertisers Like It 

“We have received many fine 
comments from local advertisers 
and citizens congratulating us on 
the ads, so I think our reprinting 
them has been as valuable to us, 
from a goodwill standpoint, as re- 
sults from Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


“Too often I think newspapers 
spend money promoting their lo- 
cal markets and overlook telling 
their local community how the 
newspapers serve in advertising 
and promoting the local market 
on a national basis. 

“We make it a regular practice 
of letting our community know 
what we do to sell El Paso 
throughout the nation,” 
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In the Bag 

New Orleans (La.) Times-Pic- 
ayune out with a lively folder jn- 
forming that “the biggest building 
boom in U. S.—bar none—is in 
New Orleans.” $54,000,000 being 
spent, “at least 15 big ones now 
going up, or soon . . .” Good 
story across quickly, and with pic- 
tures to help. 

San Diego (Calif.) Tribune 
drew 50,000 crowd to its 1950 
Power Boat Regatta, 2-day race 
classic in Mission Bay. Officials 
of American Power Boat Associa- 
tion on hand to record mile trials 
and competitive heats. 

Ladies’ Day in L. A. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner 
asks “Is there a woman in your 
life?” in a lively self-mailer made 
the more lively by lots of pictures 
of charming, but charming, ladies. 
Proves that for every feminine in- 
terest there’s a lovely Examiner 
gal, too, feeding it “because every 
day is Ladies’ Day in the L. A. E.” 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel out 
with a hard-hitting sales result 
folder showing how a planned co- 
operative advertising effort in its 
pages jumped Apex Appliance 
sales 25% above quota. Features 
a fine photograph of smiling ad- 
vertiser, who happens to be a 
good subject. Impresses with 
thought that more pictures ought 
to be used of smiling, satisfied, 
newspaper advertisers. 


Bright Thins 


Service Club Emblems 

A TYPOGRAPHICAL bright spot 
that is widely acclaimed by civic, 
business and professional organ- 
izations’ members and veterans 
has been added by the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Herald-Journal. The 
two newspapers have had 6-em en- 
gravings made of Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, American Legion, Ro- 
tary, Civitan, Kiwanis, Lion, 
American Business Club and other 
emblems which are inserted in 
news articles covering the organ- 
izations’ activities. 





New Society Feature 

A NEW society feature began in 
the Chicago Tribune this week, 
entitled “They Were There.” In 
pictures and captions, the Tribune 
presents daily a strip of five pic- 
tures of prominent names and per- 
sonalities, together with a brief 
editorial roundup: “Society Note- 
book.” Pictures are by Augie May, 
Tribune photographer, and cap- 
tions are by Judith Cass, society 
editor. 


Has Display Window 

THE Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News 
has installed a display window of 
nationally-advertised products 
which are advertised in the Cou- 
rier-News and are obtainable in 
Elgin area retail stores. 


Wichita Observes 


Mid-Century Week 

Wircnira, Kan. — Mid-Century 
week, which began as a promotion 
of the Wichita Eagle and worked 
up to a civic project ended Sun- 
day, June 25, with ceremonies at 
the Municipal airport during which 
a giant time cylinder was dedi- 
cated. 

Marcellus M. Murdock, pub- 
lisher of .the Eagle, made the prin- 
cipal address. 

Into the cylinder went two cop- 
ies of the Eagle’s Mid-Century edi- 
tion, a 156-page publication. One 
copy will be opened when the time 
cylinder is raised in 1972 on the 
Eagle’s 100th anniversary. The 
other will be opened when the time 
cylinder is raised in the year 2,000. 

The cylinder, 10% feet long, also 
contained a column by Drew Pear- 
son written especially for the event. 

The Mid-Century edition con 
tained 11,190% inches of local 
display advertising, 571 inches of 
national display, and 3,462 inches 
of classified. The edition and time 
cylinder were the ideas of S. T. 
Sandberg, local advertising mana- 
ger. Mrs. Florence Patton and Lee 
Silberman of the editorial depart- 
ment assisted in its preparation. 
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Agency Finds Public 
Receptive to PR Ad 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born advertising agency said this 
week it had proof the public is 
“highly interested” in the kind of 
American System copy run by 
General Mills in the last year. 

“How much does a vicepresi- 
dent cost?” was the tagline on a 
General Mills institutional ad 
tested by the Burke Marketing Re- 
search organization of Cincinnati. 
BBD&O reported the study showed 
95% of the people questioned be- 
lieve that “well paid” management 
is necessary for “more and better” 
jobs, 92% believe it is necessary 
for “good products at reasonable 
prices.” 

The study further revealed that 
75% of those questioned under- 
stood the immediate objective or 
a related ‘purpose of the copy— 
25% showed little or no compre- 
hension of the purposes of the ad. 

BBD&O concluded: “When 
business goes before the public 
with a clear, honest, non-argu- 
mentative statement of its position, 
it finds that public prepared to 
believe what it is told and even 
sympathetic to the problems of 
business.” 


700 Regatta Fans 
PITTSBURGH, PA. — When the 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette sponsored 
a $10 round-trip package trip to 
the Inter-collegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation regatta at Marietta, O., 
it had no idea the response would 
be so enthusiastic. Seven hundred 
tickets were placed on sale‘at the 
Post-Gazette and were gobbled 
up before the day was done. 
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Guild's Report on ‘Deterioration’ of Press 


(Partial text of the report of 
the officers of the American News- 
paper Guild on the state of the 
newspaper business.) 

“The newspaper industry is en- 
joying the greatest volume of busi- 
ness in its history without any 
foreseeable point of diminishing 
income but it is steadily decreasing 
employment and threatening to re- 
duce wages. This may be wholly 


illogical but the facts are ines- 
capable. 
“Since the first of January, 


1950, more than 2,000 employes 
in the newspaper industry have 
lost their jobs. Among them are 
some 250 Guild members. This is 
not temporary unemployment such 
as results from ‘economy reduc- 
tions,’ neither is it unemployment 
caused by technological develop- 
ment, or operational changes. It 
is the devastating and hopeless un- 
employment that occurs when 
newspapers die and no new news- 
papers appear to take their place. 

“In Birmingham, Ala., the en- 
tire membership of our local lost 
their jobs when the Scripps-How- 
ard Post was combined with a 
competing daily. In San Diego 
40% of our local membership was 
without jobs after the Journal 
closed and its assets were taken 
over by the competing paper. In 
Chicago and Los Angeles more 
than 100 jobs of Guild members 
were liquidated when the Chicago 
Sun-Times and the Los Angeles 
Daily News curtailed operations. 
The direct and immediate effect 
on the Guild membership of the 
current suspensions has been less 
than normally might be expected 
because the New York Sun and 
some other properties did not 
have Guild units. 

Dire Outlook for 1955 


“The destruction of employment 
opportunities, however, is a basic 
concern of the Guild whether or 
not the jobs lost are occupied by 
Guild members. 

“If the rate of shrinkage in the 
industry established in the first 
half of 1950 is maintained, some 
20,000 jobs will vanish between 
now and 1955. This means that 
at the end of five years no jobs 
in the newspaper industry will be 
available for one out of every 12 
workers presently employed. 

“There is little reason to expect 
the trend of consolidations and 
suspensions will change in the near 
future. Over the next several years 
it is reasonable to suppose that 
the owners of newspaper prop- 
erties in the remaining competi- 
tive areas will find it to their ad- 
vantage to make further consoli- 
dations for the purpose of elimi- 
nating investment risks 


and in- 
creasing profits. In view of the 
fact that the number of daily 


newspapers has been reduced de- 
spite the enormous growth in ad- 
vertising and circulation in the 
past decade there is little basis for 
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hope for a reversal of this trend. 

“If, on the other hand, the in- 
dustry’s income were to be even 
slightly diminished from its pres- 
ent high level the rate of consoli- 
dations undoubtedly would accele- 
rate. 

Income of 3 Billions 

“Since the end of World War II 
the income of the newspaper in- 
dustry has risen from about $2.- 
000,000,000 annually to nearly 
$3,000,000,000. The nation’s read- 
ers and newspaper advertisers are 
paying approximately 50% more 
for newspaper service than they 
did five years ago. They had rea- 
son to expect that standards of 
newspaper performance would be 
maintained or bettered. News- 
paper workers had reason to ex- 
pect that this hugely increased 
revenue would provide job secur- 
ity for them and that the industry 
would at least match the pensions 
and other welfare benefits estab- 
lished for the workers in other 
industries. 

“Such has not been the result. 
Newspapers have deteriorated 
rather than improved. Consolida- 
tions and curtailments have cre- 
ated unemployment. Only a small 
fraction of the employes on news- 
papers have any pension protec- 
tion and even fewer have any- 
thing approaching adequate retire- 
ment income protection. 

“The prospect is for further 
shrinkage in the newspaper indus- 
try rather than any expansion. 
One of the largely contributing 
factors is the exorbitant cost of 
newsprint and_ cartel-controlled 
production which makes access to 
paper supplies contingent upon 
the disposition of the newsprint 
mill owner. 

“Except for a few big publish- 
ers who own paper mills the en- 
tire American and Canadian news- 
paper industry is dependent upon 
good will of the newsprint trust 
for its survival. The price for 
that good will is high. Since 1945 
the industry’s annual newsprint 
bill has risen from $201,840,000 
to $552,900,000. 

In Fear of Mill Owners 

“The Guild requested a Con- 
gressional investigation of the 
newsprint combine after the New 
York Sun’s failure had once again 
emphasized the tremendous burden 
which newsprint costs had placed 
on the industry. The House sub- 
committee on monopoly power is 
conducting hearings this week in 
the inquiry the Guild sought. 

“The inquiry is receiving little 
support from the publishers them- 
selves, most of whom live in fear 
of offending the newsprint mill 
owners. 

“The Guild’s interest in the 
economic welfare of newspaper 
workers is inseparable from our 
interest in the need of our democ- 
racy for the number of news- 
papers adequate to report fully 


the information the average man 
requires to conduct himself as a 
responsible citizen. 

“Newspaper consolidations cause 
great economic hardship to news- 
paper workers. When newspapers 
merge jobs are lost. Skilled work- 
ers with long service records find 
themselves without employment in 
cities where they have lived and 
worked for many years. They 
must either adjust themselves to 
occupations outside the newspaper 
field or seek jobs in other cities. 

“The permanent loss in consoli- 
dations, however, is that sustained 
by the community itself. Dislo- 
cated newspaper workers can find 
substitute employers. 

“But city after city has learned 
by experience that there is no sub- 
stitute for two or more competing 
newspapers. The American people 
do not like monopolies, either 
large or small. Their apprehen- 
sions of monopoly operations in 
the field of newspapers have 
proven well-founded. Theoretical- 
ly a newspaper without competi- 
tion can give adequate service to 
a community. In practice it rarely 
does. Day by day it becomes less 
attentive to its obligations as the 
community’s sole source of infor- 
mation and opinion. As a watch- 
dog of government it becomes fat 
and lazy and if its friends occupy 
seats of public authority it may 
forget to bark altogether. 


Personal Stake 

“A free press as we know it is 
not indestructible. It will survive, 
constitutional guarantees notwith- 
standing, only so long as the peo- 
ple deem it essential to their gen- 
eral welfare. When it becomes an 
instrument serving the purposes 
only of a single economic class or 
political group it will be unable 
to summon the people to its de- 
fense if its constitutional protec- 
tion is threatened. 

“We, the members of a news- 
paper trade union, should be con- 
cerned with the health of the 
American press. We have the 
greatest personal stake in it; our 
livelihood, our hearts, minds and 
conscience. 

“The failure of the American 
press to remain free would be our 
failure; our failure to foresee and 
act. The disaster would be world- 
wide. The penalties of failure 
would be visited on everyone, not 
just on those who own the news- 
papers or those who work for 
them. 

“Warnings of disaster ahead 
have been given with increasing 
frequency as men of intelligence 
and good will both in the industry 
and outside it have noted the 
shortcomings of newspaper per- 
formance. With the best of inten- 
tions they have suggested that the 
newspaper publishers catch up 
with the times. 

“These are men vitally con- 
cerned with the principle of a 


press wholly independent of gov- 
ernment regulation. For the most 
part the proprietors of the news- 
papers have attacked or brushed 
aside the warnings and recommen- 
dations of these men as of little 
or no consequence. 

“There are of course a goodly 
number of men within manage- 
ment levels of the industry who 
are fully aware of the shortcom- 
ings of the press and who do not 
fear to say so. 

Many Valid Criticisms 

“There are many valid criti- 
cisms of the press. We deplore 
the disposition of publishers to: 
ignore or else abuse every critic, 
many of whom have competently 
documented and argued their ob- 
jections to contemporary press. 
performance. 

“In this report we have com- 
mented on the dual interest the 
Guild has in the newspaper indus- 
try, its interest in the economic 
well-being of our membership and 
its interest in the functioning of 
the daily newspaper as an indis- 
pensable institution of democracy. 

“We are neither afraid to ac- 
cept criticism of the press, nor 
afraid to use whatever means we 
possess to improve its perform- 
ance. 

“We are neither afraid to face 
the economic facts of life in the 
newspaper industry nor afraid to 
take any action necessary to pro- 


tect the economic stake of our 
members. 

“We need some more news: 
papers. 

“We need some better news- 
papers. 

“The International Executive 


Board recommends the mobiliza- 
tion of Guild resources toward 
those objectives.” 

* 


More Pegler Defense 
Ordered Stricken Out 


Drew Pearson won a point this 
week in his $250,000 libel suit 
against Westbrook Pegler. A 3-2 
decision by the Appellate Division 
of New York Supreme Court 
granted “in “all respects” plaintiff 
motions in regard to striking out 
additional parts of the amended 
answer. ’ 

Mr. Pegler and King Features 
Syndicate were given leave to serve 
second amended answers which, 
the court said, “shall follow the 
form of appropriate pleading and 
consist of plain and concise state- 
ment of ultimate facts in defense 
of the charges.” 

Plaintiff's counsel had moved 
Feb. 16 to strike out certain parts 
of the amended answer on claims 
that they were “irrelevant, 
impertinent, scandalous and evi- 
dentiary. ...” 

The case followed Pegler col- 
umns relating to the late Secre- 
tary of Defense James V. For- 
restal. 
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CLASSIFIED _ 


ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
| time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1!.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 
Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 
3 lines minimum. 
t 
on een eno 
NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 











W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. | 





ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 

NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 

A. 8S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South | 


Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
_ Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 
machinery. Everything Oonfidential. 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 
Mountain States and Southwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 























MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y 
Established 1914. 
and sold without publicity. 

w%kkThe ‘‘Golden Rule’”’ is our yard- 
Arthur W. Stvpes, 625 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





NEW WEEKLY LISTINGS 
Two in Michigan, beautiful upper part 
of lower peninsula. One, total $12,500, 
Down $6,500. 
Second, county 
$16,000. 
Northern Ohio, excellent buy, $50,000 
in town over 2.500. Other properties 
all over the U. S. A. 


seat, 


LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 

Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
WASHINGTON WEEKLIES total 
gross $40,000. Asking $20,000. Terms. 
ARIZONA WEEKLY Gross $14,000. 
Asking $18.000 including building. 
Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Cal. 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS.. Binghamton, New York. 


STRONG weekly newspaper within 15 
miles of Newark, New Jersey. $27,000 
gross in 1949. Complete plant. Your 
opportunity to own an excellent weekly 
with fine possibilities for $29,000. 
Write Box 5917, Editor & Publisher. 








Newspapers bought | 
| 


$31,000, Down | 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





| 
— 
} 
A GOLD MINE 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST! 
One of best weekly properties | 
in this section is now for sale because | 
the publisher wants to retire. 


Circulation of 5,500 dominates | 


rich agricultural area. Equipment is| 
almost all new and of best. It can) 
handle 50% more volume if new owner 
wants added business. Staff is mostly 
home-owners and permanent. Not a 
union shop and not likely to become 


one. Building can be leased for long 
period. 

Terms: $50,000 down payment 
spread over first two years. Ten to 


12 years on balance. 


on your newspaper record and experi- 
ence—owner requires this before go- 
ing into proposition. 


LARRY TOWE AGENCY 
1967 So. Shore Dr. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


$20,000. DOWN payment for small 
daily or well-established weekly. Or 
will buy interest, and take active man- 
agement on basis of eventual owner- 
ship. All-’round -experienced news- 
paperman, B.J. degree; well-balanced 
background newspaper and agency in- 
cludes management experience. Know 





mechanical side. 35 years old, mar- 
ried, 4 children. Excellent personal 
and financial references. Box 5954, 


Editor & Publisher. 


WOULD like to bid on your newspa- 
per before you sell if located in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida or Alabama. Confidential. 
Box 5943, Editor & Publisher. 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132. 





48 PAGE HOE SEXTUPLE. 
cutoff. 8 col., 12 em. 
Hi Speed folder. 
Available at once. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 
Chicago - Detroit. 


FOR SALE 

WEB FED, 16-PAGE GOSS ROTARY 
NEWSPAPER PRESS currently pro- 
ducing daily newspaper with 12,000 
cireulation. In excellent operating 
condition. Drive and stereo equipment 
included. Available end of year. 
Priced at a bargain. Daily Standard- 
Freeholder, Cornwall, Ontario. 





21%” 


Color cylinder, 











PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





CUTLER-HAMMER two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors 
and push button station: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. , 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate 
Will power 4 decks single 
quad or 16-page tubular, press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 





type. 
width, 


Please send complete information | 


Holland, Mich. | 





| & Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE Equipment of all kinds. | 
New Hall Form Tables and ‘‘Dural’’ | 


Tabloid attachment. | 








The Eastern Color Printing Oo. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Tubular, Rotary 


and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





32 PAGE HOE ROTARY Web Perfect- 
ing Press, double end, three deck, two 
color attachments, 22% cutoff and 
complete stereo department with like- 
new pony auto plate. First reasonable 
offer takes entire package. H. How- 
ard, San Diego Journal, San Diego, 
Cal. 

16 PAGE DUPLEX TUBULAR. 224” 
cut off. AC motor equipment. Stereo- 
type equipment. Available at once. 


Priced for quick sale. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
Avenue, Cleveland 


INC., 2630 Payne 
TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 





14, Ohio, 
Chicago - Detroit. 





FOR SALE: 

HOE WEB PRESS 

2 plates wide. with single folder, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. Complete Stereo. 
Equipment, including Mat Roller, and 
A.C. motors. Immediately available. 


16-Page 
> 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., Ine. 
Stamford, Conn. 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
pump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

FIVE DECK GOSS (40 pp.) 2 plates 
wide with color deck, stereo equip- 
ment, 23 9/16” cutoff, in storage. East 
St. Louis Press, East St. Louis, I). 


FOR SALE: Sta-Hi Vacuum Flat Cast- 
ing Box. Base size 28 x 39 inches. 
Net shipping weight 1,275 Ibs. This 
box casts any size mat up to full page 








eight columns with a maximum capa- | 
Only two | 
Fully | 
Write Box 5894, Editor | 


city of 20 x 24% inches. 
years old. 


Toggle type lockup. 
automatic. 














light-weight Newspaper Chases. Also 
Cylinder and Job Presses, Folders and 
Paper Cutters. Send for Current List. 
Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc., 129 
West 42nd St.. New York 18. 


8 PAGE DUPLEX 


prints both 





flat-bed press, 


ways, complete with 12 
chases, motor, electrical equipment, 
rollers and drive. Speed 4-5.000 an 
hour. Excellent condition. Milford 





Daily News, Milford, Mass. _ 

COLOR PRESS 
Pancoast High Speed 12 cylinder color 
press, 21%” cut-off 


GEORGE C. 





OXFORD 

Boise. Idaho 
FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 31 
Linotypes, also Model C Intertype Se- 
rial 9502. Immediate shipment. Print- 
craft Representatives, 277 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. ¥ 

ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Rol) 
winding machine complete with 7% 
H.P. 600/200 RPM Motor. Contact 
Mr. Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 1257 
So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


Hoe 2 Unit, 32 pages, 22%” cut-off, 
AC drive, now available. 
GEORGE C. OXFORD 











Boise Idaho 
Newspaper plant burns down—publica- 
tion suspended. Plant owner stymied, 
Phoned Turner Printing Machinery, 
Inc. Plant again operating in 60 days, 
including settlement of insurance 
claim. All handled by Turner’s. 





When an emergency arises— 
Turn to Turner Printing Machinery, 


ne. 
The best buys—the best equipment. 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC.. 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago- Detroit. 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y¥. 











HOE 3 DECK two plate wide 24 page 
press, AC drive, casting outfit. ; 
HOE 16 page 2 deck two plate wide, 
AC drive, most all stereotype. 
Quarter-page-folder now 
with Rotary blade. 

Goss Curved plate router for 23 9/16” 
length. 

Pony Autoplates in 2234” and 23 9/16” 
now available. 

6 ton metal pot, Kemp burners and 
Electric heating elements, autoplate 


available 


pumP: GEORGE C. OXFORD 
Boise Idaho 
2—H. K. Harris Two-Color Automatic 
Letter Presses 
1—57" Oswego Power Cutter 
APEX 


Printing Machinery Co. 
207-209 Wooster Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 





VANDERCOOK Model 325-A full page 
Power Proof Press with A.O. motor 
Box 5970. Editor & Publisher. 
MODEL B. INTERTYPE $5819 with 
Electric Pot, 2 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, 
2 Magazines, AC Motor, $2,500. _ 
MODEL 8 LINOTYPE $27999 with 
Electric Pot, Metal Feed, 2 Molée. .a 
4 Mold Disk, 3 Magazines, AC Motor 


$2,750. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, both 
machines in good condition. Prices 
include crating and loading. ALAN 
DIETCH, 71 Queensboro Rd., Roches- 
ter 9, N. ¥Y. Phone Culver 2931. 








8 page Model A Duplex. : 
Linotypes—two Model 8 and two 
No. 5 


3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 
1—0O Intertype 42 em 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Intertype with quadder. 
Goss 45 O mat roller. 

No. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
Goss plate shaver. 

Miehle and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Imme- 
diate delivery. Box 5842, Editor & 








Publisher. a 
32 PAGE GOSS. Two plates wide. 
Cut off 239/16”. 8 col., 12 em. Hi 
Speed folders. Tabloid attachment. 
Power paper hoist Paper conveyor 
system with right angle. AC motor 


and drive. Stereotype equipment. An 
excellent buy. 
PRINTING 


TURNER MACHINERY 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. TOwer 1-1810 Branches: 


Chicago - Detroit. 








NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots, 
at attractive prices. July shipment 
and continuous bookings. Inquiries 
invited. Canadian Newsprint Supply 
Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 
3870 


STANDARD best quality 33%4”-34” 
and wider—usual diameter. Bunge 
Pulp and Paper Co., 45 W. 45 St.. 
New York 19, Luxemburg 2-4830. 


AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 

CANADIAN Standard Newsprint, rolls, 
sheets. Inquiries invited. Box 5911, 
Editor & Publisher. 











stand- 
. Be 








NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS | 


MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 
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NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc.| 

Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts| 


We will move, erect or repair presses 








ANYWHERE 
28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 


Printing Machinery 
Sought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 











HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


fot 
All Surplus Composing Room 
Equipment. 


Send full details. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO., 
Established Since 1914 
337 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canal 6-0916 


INC, 





WANTED 
8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. | 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipment, 

We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
EIGHT-UNIT HOE, Goss, or Scott 
press with two color units. If color 
units not available could use six units 
instead. Automatic pasters preferred 
but not essential. Please give detailed 
description, price, etc. Box 5939, Edi- 

tor and Publisher. 
INTERTYPE Model C or B. Immedi- 
ate need. Cash deal. Call or wire 
collect: American Printing Machinery 
Co., Inc., 88 Gold St., New York City, 
REctor 2-2283, 

WANTED 
TWENTY USED NEWSPAPER 
TURTLES AND Chases suitable for 
use with Goss Dek-A-Tube Press. Daily 
Standard-Freeholder, Cornwall, On- 
tario. 


GOSS Press 











single width (two pages 
wide). 1334 inch printing diameter, 
2156 inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. §, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 








WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


| CLASSIFIED MANAGER WANTED 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 





SERVICES 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 
Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 


of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News- 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 


3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 








Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
Floor, Daily News Tower, Miami 32, 
Fla. 

HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 





KEY POSITION IN NEWLY OR- 
GANIZED CAROLINA MAGAZINE 
with income in five figures is available 
to the right man. He must have an 
outstanding record in advertising and 
promotion, and be competent in or- 
ganizational and executive functions. 
A sound and spotless business back- 
ground is imperative. All replies will 
be kept confidential. Write Box 5838, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN OR 
WOMAN with thorough daily experi- 
ence for chain of weekly newspapers 
near Chicago. Must know copy, layout, 
competitive selling. Car necessary. $80 
per week plus bonus to start. Apply 
by letter only. Advertising manager, 
La Grange Citizen, La Grange, Illinois. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER small 
Louisiana offset daily. ABC circulation 
6,000, city population 15,000. Must 
be high-type man with good layout 
ability. Prefer man in age range, 30- 
35. Permanent position, good salary, 
and good chance for advancement. 
Send all details to: Rigby Owen, pub- 
lisher Daily World, Opelousas, La. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER for large 




















| Philadelphia weekly newspapers. Alert, 


experienced man. Ability to do lay- 
outs. promotional work, selling and 
handling men. Must be able to expand 
with this rapidly growing chain of 
newspapers. Salary plus bonuses. Box 
5960, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING man who can also 
write news stories. Must be salesman, 
ambitious. Position is manager of a 
weekly, $50 start. Car helpful. Wire 
or air mail at once. Grafton Daily 
Sentinel, West Virginia. 


CLASSIFIED SUPERVISOR 


To handle telephone and counter sales 
staff in development of transient 
classified advertising. This is a 
splendid opportunity for a woman 
who is qualified by experience. Per- 
manent position, morning and evening 





combination ewspapers, riculation 
over 90,000, covering one of the 
south’s best markets. Write full de- 


tails to Box 5931, Editor & Publisher, 





DISPLAY SALESMAN, 
Salary plus commission. Prefer com- 
petitive experience. Position now 
open. In wonderful Wyoming—plenty 
trout fishing, big game hunting. Cas- 
per Morning Star, Casper, Wyo. 
HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 

Young man wanted to manage Classi- 
fied Department on an Eastern publi- 


6-day AM. 





cation of over 100,000 circulation. 
Must be aggressive, and capable of 
taking complete charge of Classified 
staff. Reply telling age, experience, 


Box 


salary required, and references. 
5906, Editor & Publisher. 





TOP ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


To service retail accounts with excel- 
lent copy and layouts. A real oppor- 
tunity with salary and bonus consider- 
ably above average. Progressive, 
growing, morning and evening com- 
bination newspapers, near 100,000 cir- 
culation, in outstanding southern mar- 
ket. Excellent working conditions 
and an unusually fine city in which to 
live. Send complete details to Box 
5930, Editor & Publisher. 

LOCAL ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
—Morning, evening and Sunday news- 
paper—Capital city of 25,000. Per- 
manent position for experienced man 
with good sales record, promotional 
and executive ability. Under 40 pre- 
ferred. Write full details first letter 
including availability. Salary open. 
Write R. L. Rose, News and Tribune, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 








AD MAN 
Write, layout and sell retail ads and 





manage circulation of small daily. | 
Salary $45-65 based on experience. 
Evening Standard, Milton, Pa. 

ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MAN- | 
AGER, 5-man Display staff. city of | 
25,000. Experienced, dependable. Must | 
know copy and layout and have best 


of references. State family status, sal- 
ary requirements. Grand Island, Nebr. 
Daily Independent. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER for one of the nation’s fore- 
most newspapers—a seven-day Mid- 
western paper that enjoys leadership | 
in circulation and classified advertis- | 
ing and has low classified rates. A 
splendid opportunity offering security, | 
a good pension plan, 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. The man we are looking for will 
be in his mid-thirties. He will have 
had a number of years of classified 
experience and will be seeking a 
greater opportunity than his present 
position affords. He must have a 
proved record and the best references 











covering his ability to organize, to in- 
spire, and to develop ideas. Salary 
open. Please give complete informa- 
tion. Box 5969. Editor & Publisher. | 





for one of large non-metropolitan sin- 
gle newspaner markets on Pacific 
Coast. Excellent community for family 
man interested in schools and recrea- 
tion. Starting wages $85 per week. 
State references. Box 5946, Editor & 
Publisher. 














DAILY IN MIDDLE SOUTH college 
community of 13,000 wants experi- 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC.| enced man to be one-man classified 
500 Fifth Ave.. New York City department. Should be willing to work 
BRyant 9-1132 |} rural routes as well as with Little 
| Merchants. Give age, experience, sal- 
WANTED—— ary and housing requirements. News- 
USED PONY Auto-Plate for 23| Journal. Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
9/16” cut off sheet. Must have| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN- 
vacuum back and be in good condi-| AGER. Good organizer phone room. 
tion. Also Sta-hi scorcher with vac-| Strong evening paper midwestern city 
uum back. J. Les DuErmit, News | under 75,000. State present salary. 
Journal, Middletown, Ohio. Box 5957, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


ABC EAST COAST semi-weekly wants 
circulation working-manager to fune- 





| tion as complete one-man department. 


Salary, bonus, car expense if own car. 
Write Carteret County News-Times, 
Morehead City, N. C 


IMMEDIATE opening for capable, 
hard-hitting circulation manager. Good 
city of 50,000. Send full information 
and salary requirements first letter. 
Confidential. Box 5850, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











HELP WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN with well 
rounded city room experience who de- 
sires change into business world lead- 
ing into corporation public relations. 
Prefer college educated; must be able 





to get along well with people. With 
nationally known highly respected 
concern; position would be mid-Man- 
hattan, New York. State full facts 
and salary requirements. Box 5927, 
Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED Reporter needed im- 
mediately. Must provide own trans- 
portation North. Air mail age, experi- 
ence, family status, present earnings. 
Swell job for right man. Address Bob 
Atwood, Anchorage Times, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


WOMEN’S PAGE EDITOR. We want 
a woman who is thoroughly experi 
enced in the operation of the women’s 
pages, including feature writing and 
layout. Well known eastern daily. 
What are your ideas as to the primary 
objectives of this section of the paper? 
Where should the emphasis be? 

List full details including age, edu- 
cation, family status, experience and 
approximate salary requirement. Box 
5977, Editor & Publisher. 

















HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


COMBINATION Editor and ad man 
for small New Jersey weekly near 
New York. Box 5967, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








TOP ASSIGNMENT reporter with no 
less than five years’ experience on im- 
portant daily. Must have good ref- 
erences, which will be checked thor- 
oughly. Mid-west morning paper, high 
Guild scale. Opening in near future. 
Box 5956, Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


FLOORMAN—ad setting, page makeup 
Operating know- 





on evening daily. 

ledge desirable. Good scale, profit- 
sharing, pension, insurance, five-day 
week. Permanent, pleasant. Write 
Foreman, Transcript, North Adams, 
Mass. 





MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Medium sized midwest daily in mod- 
ern new pl&nt offers ideal opportunity 
for aggressive mechanical superinten- 
dent. Best of working and living con- 
ditions. Top salary and permanent 
job. Write in confidence all details. 
Box No. 5896, Editor & Publisher. 

PHOTOENGRAVING FOREMAN. 
Combination newspaper and commer- 
cial shop (Union). Must be finished 
engraver with ability to direct men 








and teach apprentices. Old firm in 
Southern city of 75,000. Box 5895, 
Editor & Publisher. 

PRINTING EXECUTIVE for color 


printing plant. Complete charge of 
production, management. $8,000 year, 
excellent future for top-flight man. 
Give past and present position, organ- 
ization, phone number for interview. 
Box 5875, Editor & Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT mechanical man, major- 
ing on linotype, needed to take charge 
small five day, deep south daily. Salary 
plus interest in property, out of profits 
to right man. This is not easy re- 
sponsibility, but offers good y yee 
ity. Write complete details first let- 
ter to Box 5921, Editor & Publisher. 


STEADY FLOOR and machine jobs 
open on Ohio Daily Newspaper, night 
work, union. 37% hours, $2.47 hour. 
Sick, accident, hospitalization and pen- 
sions. All replies confidential. Write 
Box 5955, Editor & Publisher. 














LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. Y 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE 
Experience 22 years all phases news- 
paper operation—copy boy to editor 
and publisher—ready to work hard 
for publisher anywhere. Well ground- 





ed rate structure, cost control, edi- 
torial and business policy, union ne- 
gotiations. Family man, 39. Reason 


available completely satisfactory. Can 
report immediately. Reply Box 5972, 
Editor & Publisher. 





COMPETENT, HARD WORKIN 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR. 
Approximately 150,000 Pop. Oity 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 

Have an outstanding record past 
performance on paper well among top 
50 morning and Sunday newspapers. 

Has had experience to serve & 
publisher as a General Manager, Busi- 
ness Manager, Advertising Director or 
Publisher’s Assistant. 

Reasons for availability 
satisfactory. 

85 years old, 


very 


approximately 20 
years in business, top industry ref- 
erences, earnings in past $9,500.00 
per year. Wish a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to grow and can earn it. Box 
5848, Kditor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman, 
43, now with small daily, seeks new 
connection. Good sales record, layouts, 
merchandising. Southeast preferred. 
Box 5953, Editor & Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ACTIVE DISPLAY salesman seeks 
position of advancement on livel 
American daily. Now handling—hard- 
selling, arresting layouts, action copy 
on Canadian daily. Born in newspa- 
per business. Wide experience. High- 
est references. 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING manager weekly 12 
years. Desires opportunity large 
weekly or daily Midwest, South pre- 
ferred. Presently $7,500 bracket. 
Box 5851, Editor & Publisher. 


BOSTON University Journalism grad 
uate, 2 years art school, desires ad- 
vertising start. Knowledge of layout. 
Vet, age 26, single. Go anywhere. 
J. M. Johnson, 24 Ridge Street, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 














GOOD Advertising Man for small daily 
or weekly can produce without high 
pressure. Age 49, 22 years’ experi- 
ence. Good record. Strong on ideas 
and layouts. Available now. Write 
‘*Adman,’’ General Delivery, Circle- | 
ville, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ARTISTS 





ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR 
Illustrator and Art Director of Sun- 
day paper now discontinued. Adver- 
tising agency, studio and newspaper 
background. Layouts to top-notch fin- 
ished illustrations for either Editorial 
or Advertising Department. Complete 
knowledge of Roto magazine makeup, 
page layouts, covers and illustrations. 
Experienced art work for color fea- 
ture pages. Young man. References. 
Box 5848, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 
EVERY reader sees your editorial car- 
toons. Look at my samples of last five 


years; make a comparison. Box 5905, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 














Box 5902, Editor & | 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN, degree, 
28, Used to pressure; daily—weekly 
experience. Must feed four. SDX. Box 
5975, Editor & Publisher 
ART DIRECTOR-EDITOR, 41, news- 
paper, magazine background, fluent 
writer, seeks trade journal, newspa- 
per post in Eastern Ohio-Western 
Pennsylvania. Box 5961, Editor & 
Publisher. 
ASSISTANT ME, news, large weekly, 
small daily; desk, makeup, administra- 
tive; edit house organ; prefer Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey; like New 
England; Rockies; now Philadelphia 
rewrite, 26, married, B.A.; Box 5965, 
Fditor & Publisher. 

AVAILABLE NOW 
ABLE reporter wants job on daily 
newspaper. Writes readable, accurate 

















copy. No clock-watcher. Eager to 
learn. Friendly personality. Cheer‘1! 
disposition. University of Michigan 
graduate. Will go anywhere. Box 
5868. Editor & Publisher. 

CAN EDIT YOUR WEEKLY and 
MAKE IT HUM. Newsman, solid 


metropolitan, weekly experience seeks 
permanent return congenial small 
town. 





CANADIAN reporter, 4 years on 
small, medium dailies. Desire position 
medium daily anywhere U. S. A. Full 
references. Hard worker. 
Editor & Publisher. 


COPYREADER, WIRE EDITOR—40, 
with 15 years’ Chicago 
wants permanent connection in smaller 
city. Married, family, no drinker. Box 
5962. Editor & Publisher. 











CIRCULATION DIRECTOR OR MAN- 
AGER—With executive ability to 
handle any size operation. Above aver- 
age due to experience and background. 
Coordinator of interdepartment coop- 
eration. Thoroughly familiar with en- 
tire newspaper operation. Married. 
Now employed in West. Available 20 
days. Box 5951, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION Manager. Know how! 





Will work! Proven qualifications. 
Young enough for pep! Old enough 
for stability! Best references. Now 
employed. Excellent background met- 
ropolitan, medium, small daily ex- 
perience. A solid man for a solid job, | 


Consider country manager large daily. | 
sox 5964, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—Top abi- 
lity. Thoroughly experienced _ all | 
phases. Outstanding references. Age | 
45. family man. Sober, honest. Avail- | 
able on 15 days’ notice. Prefer | 
South, Southwest, Around 50M or | 
over daily. Box 5849, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 








WANT to increase circulation, cut ex- 
pense? 18 years experience, available 
for small daily. Circulation Manager, 
routeman, business office. Best ref- 
erence. Box 5871, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


A-1 EDITOR, SDX. Box 5890, 
Editor & Publisher. 








AAA—KEditorial, Feature Writer; 
perienced; age: 26; single; 
college grad. Box 5881, 
Publisher. 


ABLE reporter, 29, intelligent, not 
boy wonder, experienced in most 
phases of daily operation, wants place 


ex- 
Vet.; 
Editor & 








on good newspaper. Box 5932, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


DESKM AN—wire-copy editor, 30, on 
daily 10M seeks chance for advance- 
ment. Journalism grad., SDX. Five 
years’ experience. Married, top refer- 
ences. Box 5923, Editor & Publisher. 


DESIRE position as newspaper-TV or 
radio-TV newsman-announcer. 
sive research in TV news; experience 
in newspaper, radio news, dramatics, 
teaching. Missouri journalism grad., 
M.A., 1950, married, 28. Frank Heck, 
1908 Paris Road, Columbia, Missouri. 


DRIVE woman’s page troubles away 
by hiring versatile reporter with 
plenty of know-how, college graduate, 
best of references. Box 5914, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


EDITOR AND BY-LINE WRITER 
Highly skilled copy desk, city desk, 
rewrite and makeup. Specialties: Fea- 











tures and editorials. A.B. English, 
French Lit. graduate study. Hard, 
productive worker. A-1 references, 


among them G. ©. Mulvaney of the 
AP. Louis N. Clarke, 50 Park Ter- 
race, W., New York 34, N. Y., Tel: 
LO 9-2890. 





FORMER Press Agent desires same or 
related field. Will consider newspaper 
leading to writing-editorial position. 
B.A., Vet and local paper experience. 
tox 5974, Editor & Publisher. 





HIGH-PRESSURE, active news-spot 
wanted by American reporter return- 
ing from Europe. Student philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, talent human- 
interest features. Four languages; no 
stenography. Preferably warm eli- 
mate. NO REPLIES unless job offers 
1.ONG IRREGULAR HOURS WHERE 
INTEREST IN WORK MORE HIGH- 
LY VALUED THAN UNION SCHED- 
ULES. Box 5810. Editor & Publisher. 


MALE, ex-Army officer, 30, 6 years’ 
college, B.J., M.A., extensive research 
U. S. foreign affairs, emphasis Latin 
America, knows Spanish, 1 year’s ex- 
perience managing editor daily, 3,500 





cireulation; wants journalism job 
where knowledge U. S. foreign affairs 
essential. Active, aggressive, tactful. 


Will go anywhere. Inquiries promptly 
“newered. Write Box 5958, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MATURE NEWSMAN, 25 years varied 
experience, available for 
management of small, medium after- 
noon daily, Middle Atlantie States or 
Central Ohio. Should earn minimum of 
$6,500. Will consider investment in 
good property. Write Box 5978. Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








ALL-AROUND EXPERIENCED News- 
man, 32, editorial-award winner, edi- 
tor prize-winning daily. Liberal, 
gressive, $100 per week. Box 5949, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ag- | 


NEWSPAPER WOMAN, 380, wire edi- 
tor-reporter one year. some experience 
as photographer and society editor. 
W.4.8., dasires job on daily. Box 
5819, Editor & Publisher. 
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Box 5915, Editor & Publisher. | 


Box 5835, | 


Exten- | 


editorial | 
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experience, | 














SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





NEWSMAN 


Exceptional background and ability, 
skilled editorialist and political ana- 
lyst, seeks return to metropolitan field 
from public relations directorship of 
major industry. Box 5573, Editor & 
Publisher. 





5 YEARS news experience; desires 


house organ, public relations; Niag- 
=" area. Box 5882, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





REPORTER - FEATURES - EDITOR. 
Journalism grad.; 15 months on daily; 
2 wire service; single; 29; any assign- 
ment. Box 5904, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, three years’ experience 
in local government and general as- 
signments. Some camera experience. 
Available on notice to employer. Box 
5899, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTORIAL work by man 26, 
married, recent graduate of University 
of Wisconsin with degrees in Jour- 
nalism and International Relations. 
Inexperienced but well-trained. Write 
James M. Dorian, Box 2000, Univer- 
sity Branch P. O., Madison, Wis. 
REPORTER-FEATURE WRITER — 
Beginner with some experience seeks 
start. B.A. Journalism. Good medical 
and social studies background. Box 
5889, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
dependable—-Two years’ experience, 
news, sports, features. Prefer small- 
= daily. Box 5859, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER— 
heavy metropolitan experience, 36, 
top Boston references. All beats and 
rewrite. If you have a hole on your 
staff, plug it with Guy Livingston, 
Le Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, 
Mass. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER — Ex 
Stars and Stripes with degree Jour- 
nalism, seeking  reportorial - photo- 
graphic job. Preferably small-medium 
sized city daily. Salary less important 
than opportunity. Box 5944, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER—Green, 
fast, given 
Journalism. 














fast, 











but can ripen 
the opportunity. B.A. in 
Wisconsin honors (’50). 
Male, 22, single. Go anywhere. Write 
Harlan Draeger, 204 W. Third S&t., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 





SCIENCE WRITER available, free- 
lance experience, B.S., biology, M.S. 
journalism, capable photographer, 
magazine or metropolitan daily. Box 
5950. Editor & Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER—college grad—3% 
years sports publicity director of col- 
lege. Box 5976, Editor & Publisher. 











| of editorial 


STATE EDITOR on 50,000 daily, 27, | 


native of midwest, veteran. Seeks 
change in midwest. Daily only. Likes 
South Dakota. Box 5952, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL Weekly Publisher seeks 
position’ as columnist, editorial writer 
with daily, trade journal or magazine. 
Aged 44. Wide experience. Box 
5893, Editor & Publisher. 


TENACIOUS, THOROUGH 
Reasonably clever reporter wants job 
in New York City area. Has B.A., 
U.C.L.A.; M.S., Columbia University 
Journalism; two-year copy-boy, string- 
er apprenticeship on Los Angeles 
Times. Will write sound, clean, non- 
libelous copy in exchange for advance- 
ment commensurate with worth. Sal- 
ary secondary. Call TRafalgar 7-0768 
or write Leonard Gross, c/o Apt. 90, 











498 West End Avenue, New York 
City. 

U. S. PUBLISHER vouches for bril- 
liant Chinese newspaperman with 
wide background English language | 
who can’t take Communism and seeks | 
refuge. If you need able interpreter 


Fast, address Box 5947, Editor & Pub- 


lisher,. ee 


WRITER with unusual knowledge of 
history and current political and eco- 
nomic problems. 
tion-building editorials. Equally ex- 
perienced in feature writing. Would 
consider buying interest in weekly or 
small daily. Box 5934, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Provocative, circula- | 








TRADE EDITOR (female) 
Available September 1. ee 
Unusual background in publishing and 
advertising. Thoroughly qualified to 
handle any phase of trade publication 
—editorial, reporting, layout, reef 
tion, circulation, and general detail. 
Prefer California, Hawaii or Florida. 
Write: 3920 Boyce Ave. Los An- 
geles 39. a 
WISCONSIN journalism grad, June, 
1950, would like copy desk job > 
small midwestern daily. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box 5945, Editor & Publisher 











YOUNG’ REPORTER—Seeks job on 
daily or weekly. M.A. journalism. 
Weekly experience. Married. Box 


5966, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL executive available be- 
cause of newspaper closing. Thorough- 
ly experienced on metropolitan, small 
newspaper, trade plant and commercial 
production. Business and personnel 
background. Ample references. Will 
accept position as mechanical superin- 
tendent, composing room foreman or 
any capacity offering advancement and 
security. 40 years, family, depend- 
able. Box 5948, Editor & Publisher. 
MECHANICAL Superintendent in 
modern newspaper color or magazine 
plant. 30 years’ experience erecting, 
building, maintaining all printing 
equipment. Executive ability, excellent 
references. Box 5963, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER now em- 
ployed on large midwest daily. 12 
years experience in Black / White & 
Color photography. Has good practi- 
eal experience for any news assign- 
ment PLUS excellent technical back- 
ground to help some progressive pub- 
lisher set up and operate color studio 
and lab for daily color reproduction 
and advertising photog- 
raphy. Present salary over $5,000 per 
year. Desires change for personal 
reasons. Prefers west, southwest, or 
northwest. Box 5836, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION MANAGER — top draw 
organization experience as one-man 
promotion department. Highly crea- 
tive—handling all copy—finished art 
—market data and research all news- 
paper departments. Desires change to 
aggressive metropolitan newspaper of- 
fering good inducement in return for 
hard work. Available July 15. Box 
5929, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AUTHOR, EDITOR, newspaper, pub- 
licity man, Williams graduate, seeks 
public relations, magazine connection. 
Many years’ writing, editing experi- 
ence. Box 5968, Editor & Publisher. 
AVAILABLE 1ST SEPTEMBER — 
Capable young newsman seeks public 
relations work. Newspaper, radio ex- 
perience. Also theatrical publicity 
background. BJJ., Midwest- 
erner with place to live in New York. 
Top references. Box 5925, Editor & 
Publisher. 











COLLEGE PRESIDENTS—Wonuld you 


like to save on staff salaries? Former 
AP newswoman, radio editor, pub- 
lished author, now teaching, will put 
your public relations on the front 
page; teach one class English or—:;and 
give the budget a break in lieu of art 
elasses: Address Writer-Teacher, Box 
181, Manning, South Carolina. 





GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS CAN 
MEAN ad revenue for radio and news- 
papers, too! Executive in shirtsleeves, 
28, now available can organize ideae 
into actualities, double as newswriter 
on small city media, 7 years as editor, 


PR consultant, promotion director, 
public speaker. Box 5898, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


CARROLL BINDER, editorial edi- 
tor of Minneapolis Tribune, was 
the U. S. expert on the UN sub- 
commission on freedom of infor- 
mation and of the press which 
concluded its meeting in Monte- 
video a month ago. 

We wanted to get his interpre- 
tation of the subcommission 
meeting and waited patiently for 
his return while he checked into 
conditions in Brazil, Argentina 
and Peru on the way home. 

As we should have expected, 
Mr. Binder was met with an ac- 
cumulation of work that prevented 
his doing a special piece for E&P. 
But we value his opinions so high- 
ly that we think all our readers 
should have the benefit of his 
views. Therefore, in lieu of a spe- 
cial article. we will give you ex- 
cerpts from two articles he wrote 
for the editorial pages of the 
Minneapolis Sunday Trihune while 
still in Montevideo. 

* od a 

IN His first article, Mr. Binder 
referred to the 1949 meeting at 
Lake Success when the Russian 
member and the satellites contin- 
ually attacked the press of the 
U. S. and other nations. Reporting 
on the Soviet boycott of the Mon- 
tevideo meeting over the Chinese 
issue (as in other UN delibera- 
tions) he stated: 

“Thus we have been spared the 
Communist propaganda which 
took up so much time at Lake 
Success. This has been a time- 
saver. But we have not made 
nearly as much progress towards 
liberalization of the flow of in- 
formation as might have been ex- 
pected in the absence of Soviet ob- 
structionism. 

“This is due to a marked dis- 
inclination of a majority of the 
members to come to grips with 
the political issues inherent in lib- 
eralization of information and of 
the press. The British and Fili- 
pino members share my desire to 
try to deal with obstacles to the 
free flow of information and 
would like to afford the peoples 
of the world a more adequate 
body of information. 

“We get some support from 
other members for certain ap- 
proaches. We prevailed upon the 
subcommission to adopt one reso- 
lution specifically dedicated to that 
purpose. This resolution con- 
demned USSR jamming of (Amer- 
ican and British) radio broadcasts 
as a denial of the right of all per- 
sons to be fully informed concern- 
ing news, opinions and ideas re- 
gardless of frontiers. It requested 
the general assembly to call this 
violation: of agreements to which 
the Soviet Union is a party to the 
attention of ‘all member govern- 
ments of UN along with a request 
that they refrain from such inter- 
ference with the right of their peo- 
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ples to freedom of information.’ 
“This was the boldest stand for 
freedom thus far taken by the sub- 
commission. . . . But a number of 
members of the subcommission 
show keen desire to eschew fur- 
ther such political approaches. .. . 
“Then the subcommission has- 
tened, over the objections of the 
British, Filipino and American 
members, to busy itself with at- 
tempts to work out definitions and 
codes of conduct. An attempt to 
commit the subcommission to a 
definition of ‘information’ bogged 
down when its indoctrinating con- 
cept was subjected to critical ex- 
amination. The Egyptian wanted 


‘true information’ to be under- 
stood to mean, among. other 
things, ‘maintaining friendly inter- 


national relations and striving for 
peace.’ 

“It was pointed out how readily 
such a concept of information 
might be used by a government 
interested in controlling or condi- 
tioning public opinion to impose 
censorship and keep its people in 
ignorance of the true state of af- 
fairs beyond its borders. The 
militant proponents of freedom in- 
sisted on the duty of the journal- 
ists to report all news, all, opin- 
ions, all ideas, anything which is 
of interest to the public rather 
than merely what some authority 
may decide ‘would promote moral 
and cultural development.’ 

“But this failure to commit the 
subcommission to an attempt to 
formulate a selective interpretation 
of what is and what is not legiti- 
mate and desirable news did not 
deter those eager to avoid tackling 
practical issues of information 
freedom from making another ex- 
cursion into vague formulas and 
philosophical concepts.” 

bd od as 

IN His second article from Mon- 
tevideo, Mr. Binder began: 

“It is symptomatic of the times 
that those interested in freedom of 
information and of the press must 
devote most of their efforts to 
protecting such freedom as still 
exists from those who would cur- 
tail or destroy it. The assaults 
upon freedom are so constant and 
varied that they permit little ef- 
fective effort to widen the area of 
freedom and lower existing bar- 
riers to the free flow of informa- 
tion. 

“The most dangerous assaults 
do not come from the totalitarians 
today. . . . Freedom of informa- 
tion and of the press today is in 
greater danger from the assaults 
of regimes which purport to fol- 
low a ‘middle’ course between to- 
talitarianism and democracy. 
Those who think they are pursu- 
ing ‘peace’ or some other noble 
end by imposing obligations upon 
the press and other media of in- 
formation likewise constitute a 





E & P CALENDAR 

July 6-8 — North Carolina 
Press Assn., convention, Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

July 14-15—South Carolina 
Press Association, midsummer 
meeting, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

July 14-15— Western Con- 
ference, Institute of Newspa- 
per Controllers and Finance 
Officers, Clift Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

July 17 — PNPA, regional 
meeting daily newspapers, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

July 17 — PNPA, executive 
committee meeting, Governors 
Room, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

July 17-19—American Mar- 
keting Association, national 
convention, San Francisco. 

July 20-22 — Virginia Press 
Assn., 68th annual meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 





greater danger to freedom than 
the totalitarians. Of the two the 
second is the more insidious and 
dangerous encroachment because 
it looks so plausible to the unwary 
and puts those who resist it in a 
bad light in the eyes of the un- 
thinking. 

“Throughout the sessions of the 
subcommission there have been 
incessant efforts to cast newspa- 
permen in the role of propagan- 
dists and enlighteners rather than 
that of reporters. 

“There was hardly a topic un- 
der consideration which did not 
force those who insist on the right 
to know to line up against those 
who accent the duty to believe. 

“They tried to write this con- 
cept of journalism into a model 
code of ethics for newspapermen. 

“Since they always professed to 
be seeking implementation of UN 
objectives and implied that those 
opposing their indoctrinating prin- 
ciples are against peace it was not 
easy to deal with this type of en- 
croachment on freedom. 

“When news is to be reported 
only if it ‘promotes friendly rela- 
tions between countries, advances 
respect for human rights or pro- 
motes the solution of economic 
or social problems’ (as the indoc- 
trinators would have it) there 
must be someone to decide what 
complies with or fails to comply 
with those requirements. That au- 
thority is certain to make arbi- 
trary and fallible judgments but if 
the indoctrinators have their way 
only what that authority deems 
proper will become known. 

“The American, British and 
Filipino members insisted that the 
public has a right to know what 
is going on and what may happen 
whether it furthers such ends or 
not. . . . They argued that there 
is far greater security in leaving 
newspapermen free to seek and re- 
port facts as objectively and in- 
telligently as possible than in 
obliging them to adhere to such a 
concept. 


“They had the support of the 
Latin Americans and some other 
members in striking an obligation 
to promote peace out of the pro- 
posed code... .” 

oe 2 * 

“THE RESULTANT draft code of 
ethics is less lofty in concept of 
freedom with responsibility than 
the code adopted by the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors 
27 years ago.” Mr. Binder con- 
cluded. “It is less well written 
than some other codes formulated 
by professional organizations or 
journalists. But it is the best code 
11 men with diverse backgrounds 
and conflicting concepts of what 
should be the relation of govern- 
ment and press could devise at 
one attempt. What matters most, 
it would be hard for governments 
to use such a text to sanction their 
encroachments upon freedom of 
information. 

“We also succeeded in postpon- 
ing consideration of another proj- 
ect dear to those who would con- 
trol the press—a ‘court of honor’ 
which would give governments, or 
groups subject to governmental 
control, an instrument for grant- 
ing or withholding the right to 
write and publish. 

“The subcommission completed 
its discussions without acquiescing 
in proposals which would muzzle 
the press on the pretext of fur- 
thering peace. This is no small 
achievement in the circumstances, 
even if it is a negative one. 

“But we shall almost certainly 
be faced with the same proposals 
when we meet again a year hence. 

“This lays a heavy task upon 
those who cherish freedom of in- 
formation. They must continue 
to try to overcome obstacles to 
the free flow of information as 
well as stalwartly defend their 
present freedom.” 

a 


Imperial Conference 
Hits UN Covenant 


RoyaL Muskoka Hore, Ont. 
—The Empire Press Union urged 
this week that the United Nations 
draft covenant on freedom of in- 
formation be rejected by Com- 
monwealth countries. 

At the final session of the sev- 
enth Imperial Press Conference, 
the union adopted a _ resolution 
which one delegate described as a 
“direct answer” to the covenant, 
scheduled for consideration July 
3 at Lake Success. 

The resolution declares: 

“No separate limitations of the 
exercise by the press of the rights 
of the individual are necessary or 
tolerable except during declared 
national emergencies. 

“There should at no time be 
any obstacle to editorial protest 
by newspapers that the proclama- 
tion of a state of emergency is 
premature, or is unwarrantably 
prolonged or is in any way mis- 
used.” 

The Conference approved study 
of tele-communication and vari- 
ous press rates. 
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Linage for First Four Months Any Year: Jan. 1-Apr.30, 1950* 


$$ ABC Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1950: Com- 
bined, 132,625; m. 94,805; e. 37,820; S. 128,815. 
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© Media Records, April, 1950: The Salt Lake Tribune . 1,868,833 
Salt Lake Telegram. . 1,115,266 


3¢ 56 Media Records, January 1,-April 30, 1950: 
The Salt Lake Tribune 6,200,105 
Salt Lake Telegram. .3,886,468 
(All figures are NEW RECORD HIGHS.) 


Che Salt Lake Crilnme - Celegram 


Represented Nationally by O’Mara & Ormsby, Inc. 
And Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 


TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM BLANKET FAMILIES WITH GREATEST SPENDABLE INCOMES 
Tribune City Zone, 35,441; Telegram City Zone, 27,122; (Combined, 62,563); 
Third Salt Lake Paper City Zone, 25,146. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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. thousands of people 
are converging on Albuquerque. 
New families coming to live 
and work! Industrialists, 
retailers, wholesalers, coming 


BY PLANE 
AND TRAIN 
AND CAR... ~ 


to launch profitable trans- 
actions! Free-spending tourisis 
coming to enjoy this popular 

3 year round vacation-land! 
hos — Albuquerque has everything! 


City Zone population is up 116% in 10 years 
to an estimated 145,000! Albuquerque is the 
transportation, financial, industrial, industrial 
supply, and wholesale-retail trading center 
of New Mexico! 


Wealthy naan is a must 
on all general advertising lists 
of major 100,000-and-up markets ! 
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2+ COVER 96% OF THIS RICH, NEW 100,000-AND-UP MARKET ... AT ONLY 22¢ A LINE! 


Represented by the General Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers and Reynolds-Fitzgerald. Offices in all principal cities. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK. . . = 





- World-Telegram INDIANAPOLIS KNOXVILLE .... 


News-Sentinel EVANSVILLE 


and The Sun 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
KENTUCKY 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


DENVER 
MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS. . . 
WASHINGTON 


Rocky Mtn. News 
Press-Scimitar 


Commercial Appeal 


HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
ALBUQUERQUE 


EL PASO Herald-Post 


Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 








